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The Citizen L sparsely settled communities, 
andHis the individual regulates his own 
Duties affairs and is a law unto himself. 

As communities or states become thickly popu- 
lated, and complex in the industrial and 
other forms of their associated life, individ- 
ualism must yield at one point after another 
to the demands of the common welfare. Laws 
have to be made, they must be executed, 
they must be interpreted, and they must be 
enforced. In communities of mature growth 
and activity, it makes all the difference in the 
world whether the governing arrangements are 
good or bad. And where government is popu- 
lar and depends upon the citizens, as in this 
country, the duties of citizenship are not to be 
regarded as less urgent and real than the other 
duties of everyday life. Politics ought to be a 
prime concern with every right-minded and 
intelligent citizen. Whether women vote or do 
not vote, they are just as anxious and respon- 
sible as are their men-folk for the welfare of 
their own families and neighborhoods; and it 
is a part of their social duty to use their influ- 
ence at all times to help secure honest and in- 
telligent government. 


” Thus it is in practice quite impos- 
"Common" sible to separate the individual tad 
Concern family life from the general life of 
the environing community; and it is equally 
impossible, in practice, to separate the various 
other forms of associated activity from the 
governmental or political form. If this maga- 
zine, from time to time, gives a large part of its 
space to subjects and people directly related to 
public or political affairs, it is because of our 
belief that such affairs directly concern all of 
our readers. It is not necessary to hold that 
government must try to do everything, but it is 
nonsense to think of government as a necessary 
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evil or to assert that the best government is the 
one that is least active or vigilant. Govern- 
ment is not an evil, but our chief agency of 
civilization and human progress. As such, it 
must be kept in good running order. We are 
about to enter upon campaigns for the election 
of officers in many States, and we are to elect, 
this fall, the members of the next national 
House of Representatives. Involved in this 
business of nominations and elections is that 
great game of politics that sturdy Americans 
like to participate in, as in some stirring sport 
that requires strategy and combat. But,— 
quite apart from the game of politics, and also 
quite apart from the trade or profession of poli- 
tics, by which so many men get their livings,— 
there is a political duty pressing upon every 
intelligent citizen. 


How it it is a thing of profound impor- 
Makesa tance what laws are enacted, what 
Difference en are selected to execute the laws, 

and what men are appointed or elected as 
judges to interpret and apply the laws in cases 
arising under them. The concerns of our 
people as affected by governmental action are so 
delicate and so numerous that it makes a seri- 
ous difference to many people in their health, 
comfort, and prosperity just what men are ex- 
ercising discretionary power even in the minor 
public offices. With good village officers your 
streets will be well kept. Your children will 
have good schools and be reasonably protected 
against scarlet fever and other infectious dis- 
eases. There will be visible progress in the 
direction of good order and safety, of civic 
beauty, and of intelligence and economy in the 
raising and spending of money. The doings 
of a grafting, dishonest legislature will cast a 
pall over the life of an entire State; while the 
work of an honest, high-toned legislature can 
131 
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be made so efficient as to diffuse benefits every- 
where. A good Governor, through his own 
acts and through his power of appointment, 
may appreciably improve all the conditions of 
life in a hundred ways. A bad Governor may 
injure the entire State through relaxed stand- 
ards and want of sympathy in directions where 
his opportunities for service are best. In like 
manner, the selection of good judges is of vital 
concern to all honest citizens, and is a matter 
that nowadays requires our closest scrutiny. 


onthe Lt these things are true concerning 
Nationa’ Our local and State governments, 
Plane they are also true as regards the 
officers who aré entrusted with the governing 
affairs of the nation. It makes a vast deal of 
difference to millions of people in their daily 
lives whether or not the President of the United 
States is a man of wisdom, decision, and high- 
mindedness. In so many ways do the decisions 
of the President and the members,of the Cabi- 
net bear upon the well-being of the people that 



































THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER 
(As he appeared when he was appointed in 1888) 


it is of the utmost consequence who these men 
are, just what they believe, and what they try 
to do in the exercise of their official powers. It 
is not a matter merely for the party managers 
and professional politicians in a given district 


to determine who shall be candidates for Con- 
gress. The voters ought to care very greatly 
who is to represent them at Washington. They 
ought to know all about their candidate for 
Congress, and ought to take an active part in 
getting his name put on the ballot paper. If 
direct-primary elections will help the voters to 
express their preference with better assurance 
of having it count for something, that would be 
reason enough for favoring direct primaries. 


It is not a matter of interest tc 
leading lawyers alone what men 
are placed upon the federal bench. 
The decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States affect the general welfare of the 
people in ways that are often so direct and real 
that they could be explained to children. It is 
the business of the President to select the fed- 
eral judges, subject to the approval of the 
Senate. But it is not impertinent for the news- 
papers and the people to take a great interest 
in the names proposed, and to urge their pref- 
erences quite openly if they feel so impelled. 
The more the people know about the personal- 
ity and work of the judges, the better it will be. 
There has been a great deal of silly, maudlin 
talk about the sanctity of the bench and the 
impropriety of criticising its decisions. Law- 
yers are largely responsible for this insincere 
talk about the bench. In certain of our States, 
the lawyers of experience have so bad an opin- 
ion of many of the judges that they do every- 
thing in their power to have a case brought 
before one judge rather than before another. 
The administration of justice in this country is 
far from perfect. There have been times and 
places in the United States within recent years 
where justice was more uncertain and more 
tardy than in the Turkish Empire. It is of the 
highest consequence that judgeships should 
not be a part of the brokerage business of 
political bosses. 


The Bench 
and the 
People 


Appointing Lt 18 easy to convince people of the 
ppointing ok * 
the Highest need of appointing or electing 
Judges ~~ honest and capable judges to serve 
on the local bench, and help to make justice 
a real and living thing. It is not so easy to 
make it appear that the appointment of federal 
judges is a matter Of common concern. Yet it 
is likely to make a great deal of difference to the 
people of the United States in their daily lives, 
for many years to come, just what men Mr. 
Taft selects and the Senate confirms for seats 
on the Supreme bench. Not only does the 
interpretation of existing laws affect the people 
in their business and in various relationships of 
life, but the opinions of the highest tribunal 
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must inevitably affect the law-making branch 
of the government in its shaping of policies, 
and the executive branch in its recommenda- 
tions and its activities. 


the Late Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, 
Chief Justice who had served in his high position 

Fuller for twenty-two years, was able at 
various times to lead the Supreme Court into 
the making of decisions that were of lasting 
consequence. The turn of a handful of votes 
in the State of New York in 1884 would have 
made Mr. Blaine President: instead of Mr. 
Cleveland. In that case it would have been 
Mr. Blaine’s duty to appoint a Chief Justice, 
in 1888, to succeed Morrison R. Waite, of Ohio, 
who died in March of that year and who had 
been Chief Justice since 1874. Mr. Blaine 
would not have appointed Melville W. Fuller, 
but would have selected some one of a wholly 
different historical and economic point of 
view, and of a different theory as regards 
American constitutional law. If Chief Justice 
Waite had lived a year longer his successor 
would have been appointed by President Ben- 
jamin Harrison, who would not have appointed 
a man of Mr. Fuller’s type. President Harri- 
son appointed the late Justices Shiras, of 
Pennsylvania, Brown, of Michigan, and 
Brewer, of Kansas. Mr. Fuller, who was in his 
seventy-eighth year when he died on July 4, 
began law practice in his native State of Maine, 
but soon afterwards went to Chicago. He had 
practiced law in Chicago for thirty-three years 
when, in 1888, President Cleveland discovered 
him and made him Chief Justice. Mr. Fuller 
was a man of scholarly mind and refined per- 
sonality, whose position at the bar was excel- 
lent though not-commanding, and whose tem- 
perament and training were not those that 
would seem to have fitted him to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. His dignity and his 
worth, both as man and as judge, have been 
so marked and irreproachable that no one 
could for a moment think of passing any ad- 
verse comment upon his career. No one could 
well criticise Chief Justice Fuller, though one 
might criticise President Cleveland for taking 
chances in appointing a comparatively unknown 
and untried man to perform duties that affect 
so deeply the course of our constitutional his- 
tory, and the welfare of our citizens. 


Principles Other things being equal, a Presi- 
of dent might feel himself justified in 
Selection selecting for the highest court 
men already eminent as judges, or of high dis- 
tinction and great learning as lawyers. Thus 
Mr. Taft, in placing Judge Lurton on the Su- 
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THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE AS HE APPEARED A FEW 
WEEKS AGO 





preme bench, chose a man well known by rea- 
son of long service as a United States Circuit 
Judge. In appointing Governor Hughes of 
New York, to fill the place made vacant by the 
death of Justice Brewer, Mr. Taft selected 
a public man of national repute, of rare talent 
for analysis and statement, of approved legal 
scholarship, and of a temperament essentially 
judicial. Mr. Roosevelt, as President, ap- 
pointed to the Supreme bench the Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
For the next vacancy he named Judge Day, 
of Ohio, who had been Mr. McKinley’s friend, 
adviser, and cabinet officer, and earlier a state 
judge. Then he appointed Mr. Moody, of 
Massachusetts, who as Attorney-General had 
shown energy, talent, and prodigious industry. 
President Cleveland in his second term had 
made two very noteworthy appointments when 
he selected Justice White, of Louisiana, still an 
ornament to the great tribunal, and the late 
Justice Peckham, of New York, who was 
a great lawyer and judge. A study of the 
personnel of our highest court from the 
earliest days awakens the sense of admiration 
rather than the spirit of disparagement. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL 


(Who served from 1801 to 1835) 


Former During the ‘period from 1801 to 
chief 1864, the Chief Justiceship was 
vustices occupied by only two men, namely, 
John Marshall and Roger B. Taney. Marshall 
was Chief Justice till his death in 1835, and 
Taney from 1836 till his death in 1864. Since 
that time the Chief Justices have been Salmon 
P. Chase, of Ohio, who died in 1873; Morrison 
R. Waite, who served fourteen years and died 
in 1888, and Melville W. Fuller, whose period 
of twenty-two years is now ended. Marshall 
guided us through the great period of con- 
structive establishment of the Constitution. 
Taney, who happens unfortunately to be 
chiefly remembered by the fugitive slave deci- 
sions, was also a great judge whose fame will 
grow brighter. The war and the Constitutional 
amendments following it, justified the courts in 
accepting the more positive theory of the unity 
of our national life and the supremacy of our 
central institutions of government. Chief Jus- 
tice Chase was a brilliant exponent of this 
national view. Chief Justice Waite was care- 
ful, upright, safe, and estimable. Chief Justice 
Fuller’s conceptions of the Constitution were 
rather those of the earlier period, which looked 
upon it as a written compact to be literally 
interpreted in fairness to two contracting 
parties, rather than as a memorandum of the 
purposes and plans of a growing people in the 
shaping of their organic institutions of govern- 
ment. Chief Justice Fuller will be remembered 
as an admirable figure and as a judge in most 
respects well fitted for the Supreme bench. 
But it requires preéminent cogency of intel- 


lect, and greatness of legal and Constitutional 
conception, to be the dominating leader of 
a bench of nine justices. And it would hardly 
be true to say that Mr. Fuller was Chief Justice 
in the very nature of his talents and powers, as 
well as by appointment. 


phi The nine members of the bench 
yep oid are, of course, of equal authority 
in the making of decisions. A 

good many important cases have in recent 
years been decided by a division of five to four. 
All the Justices have been and are men of wis- 
dom, learning, and patriotism. Their differ- 
ences have not been in the least discreditable 
to their sincerity or their ability. There are 
many Constitutional questions about which 
trained legal minds hold different views. Sev- 
eral issues of that kind are now awaiting a full 
bench to be argued and decided. The most 
important of these are questions that have to do 
with the exercise of the power of the national 
government over modern business enterprises. 
President Taft and the lawyers of the adminis- 
tration naturally believe that the corporation 
tax, which they recommended and Congress 
adopted, is not in conflict with the Constitution. 
Many lawyers take the opposite view. The 
Internal Revenue Bureau of the Treasury has 
been busy and successful in collecting a large 





























CHIEF JUSTICE ROGER B. TANEY 
(Who served from 1836 to 1864) 
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sum of money from corporations under this 
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mins-Bailey income-tax bill would have made 


new tax. A decision of the court to the effect its way through Congress in the special session 


that this is in reality a tax on incomes, levied in last year. 


an arbitrary and unconstitutional way, would 
probably result in the passage by Congress of a 
general income tax. 


It was in April, 1895, that the 
Supreme Court delivered itself 
upon the income tax that had been 
passed in connection with the disappointing 
attempt of a Democratic Congress to revise the 
tariff. Justice Jackson was ill and did not 
participate in the decision. On the general 
question, four judges took one side, and four 
took the other. The Court was in general 
agreement that the law was unconstitutional as 
applied to income derived from certain sources, 
such as State and municipal bonds. Chief 
Justice Fuller argued that it was also unconsti- 
tutional to tax the income derived from rents or 
holdings of real estate. "To show how changed 
the personnel of the court has become, we 
present (see page 139) a group-picture of the 
justices of that time. Seven of theninearedead, 
the survivors being Justice Harlan, whois nowin 
his seventy-eighth year, and Justice White, who 
is in his sixty-fifth year. But for the quick, 
impromptu suggestion by President Taft (in a 
special message) of the present corporation tax, 
and of an income-tax amendment to the Con- 
stitution, it is not improbable that the Cum- 


The Income 
Tax as an 
Instance 

















RE-CASTING THE VOICE OF THE LAW 
From the Herald (Boston) 


It is obvious, then, that the treat- 
ment of the new Corporation tax by the Su- 
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JUSTICE WILLIAM H. MOODY OF THE SUPREME COURT 


(Whose retirement is provided for) 
preme Court next winter will have a marked 
bearing upon the future of federal taxation in 
this country. For Congress would revive the 
Cummins-Bailey bill, if the Court should nul- 
lify the Corporation tax. 


Mr. Moody and =VeX more important, from the 
the Anti-Trust standpoint of immediate exigencies, 

Cases is the final interpretation to be 
placed upon certain clauses of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust act. The Tobacco Trust cases and 
the Standard Oil cases had been fully argued 
before the Court, but they will be argued again 
in order that they may be decided by a full tri- 
bunal. Not only must the vacancy caused by 
the death of Chief Justice Fuller be filled, but it 
is probable that a successor will have to be 
appointed to Justice Moody before these cases 
can be argued. Mr. Moody has been seriously 
ill, and therefore absent from the bench, for 
perhaps a year and a half. Congress at the 
last session passed a special act to permit his 
retirement on full pay. The general law au- 
thorizes judges who have served ten years to 
retire on full pay for life after reaching the age 
of seventy. Mr. Moody is much the youngest 
man on the bench, but the circumstances 
wholly justified Congress in providing for his 
retirement by unanimous vote. The act of 
June gave Mr. Moody a period of five months 
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GOVERNOR HUGHES OF NEW YORK 
(As he appeared at Harvard, where he dviivered the Phi 
Beta Kappa oration) 


within which to retire in order to obtain the 
benefit for life of the Associate Justice’s full 
salary, which is $17,000 a year. There is no 
desire in any quarter to rid the bench of Mr. 
Moody’s presence. It is only that there is 
grave need of a full bench to dispose of pending 
cases; and there is no apparent prospect that 
Justice Moody can at any early time resume 
his place in the vigor of full health. 


easiates aee expected, therefore, that Pres- 
Delays and ident Taft will be prepared to send 
Changes the names of two members of the 
bench to the Senate when Congress meets on 
December 5. In view of the accumulation of 
important business that awaits a reconstituted 
Supreme bench, there has been much discus- 
sion of the plan of calling the Senate into extra 
session in October. It is, indeed, permissible 
for the President to appoint judges and set 
them at work in the recess of Congress. But it 
is the custom, now almost invariably followed, 


to secure the Senatorial confirmation of a judge 
before he mounts the bench. It is not likely 
that a special session will be called. This 
means that the great business cases will not be 
decided until next spring. It is very commonly 
believed that Governor Hughes, who had made 
all his plans to retire from the Governorship 
and take his seat as Justice Brewer’s successor, 
int November, will be designated as Chief Jus- 
tice by President Taft. Two Associate Jus- 
tices will then have to be appointed. Justice 
Harlan is expected to retire in the very near 
future. In that case, it would have fallen to the 
lot of President Taft to name five out of nine 
members of the court, all within a very short 


_ period. Justice Harlan has already served thirty- 


three years on the Supreme bench and has seen 


the coming and going of many colleagues. 


It is one thing to have the wisdom 
of a judge who decides cases, and 
it is quite another thing to have 
wisdom as an executive in appointing judges. 
It was once Mr. Taft’s well-known ambition to 
end his career as a member of the Supreme 
bench. If Chief Justice Fuller had retired 
several years ago, as was expected, President 
Roosevelt would have appointed Mr. Taft 
as his successor. If Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. 
Hughes had been nominated at Chicago two 
years ago, Mr. Taft would, in all likelihood, 
now be appointed Chief Justice. There was 
a crucial moment in New York politics, 
several years ago, when Mr. Roosevelt’s 
decision made Mr. Hughes the Republican 
nominee for Governor. It was Mr. Roose- 
velt’s decision, also, that made Mr. Taft 
the Republican nominee for President. Mr. 
Hughes at that time was not anxious to run 
for the Governorship, nor was Mr. Taft a 
seeker for the Presidency. 


What Might 
Have Been 


Roosevert, ©r. Root, if he had been so minded, 
Root, Taft, could have been Governor of New 
Hughes York and Republican nominee for 
the Presidency. After his retirement as Secre- 
tary of War, when he had justly earned great 
popularity by priceless service to the nation, 
both Roosevelt and Taft urged Root with all 
their might to accept a nomination for the 
Governorship with a view to becoming the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency in 
1908. Mr. Root, who was seeking no further 
political preferment and was content to be 
leader of the bar of New York, deliberately 
refused what was easily within his grasp. He 
would have been elected Governor in 1904, and 
again in 1906, and would have been elected 
President in 1908. In that case, also, Mr. 
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Taft would probably have become Chief Jus- 
tice. Under those circumstances, Mr. Roose- 
velt would very likely have taken Mr. Platt’s 
seat in the Senate. The death of Mr. Hay was 
followed by the imperative call that Mr. Root 
should return to the cabinet as Secretary of 
State. He was offered the same position in Mr 
Taft’s cabinet, but decided to go to the Senate. 
The four most eminent personalities in the 
Republican party at the present moment are 
these four whose political destinies have been 
so curiously intertwined. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
fused a third term; and by the supreme exer- 
cise of his political authority he succeeded in 
putting himself out of power and putting an- 
other man in. Yet in spite of himself he re- 
mains the most dominant influence in our 
political life. Mr. Taft who would have made 
a Chief Justice of the preéminence accorded 
only to Marshall, finds himself playing the 
more conspicuous but less congenial part of 
President. He is a better judge of law and of 
evidence than of men;—better fitted by nature 
for the bench than for executive work. He 
deals easily and rapidly with principles and 
questions. He is not skillful in dealing with a 
thousand little details that relate to persons 


_ rather than principles. Mr. Root, who is a 


good deal older than the other three in years, is 
rather the youngest of the four in personal 
appearance, and quite as young as any of them 
in the freshness of his mind. 


pars Certain qualities in Governor 
gnes 
and His Hughes of resolute courage, and of 
Future combative championship of good 
government, were strongly impressing the peo- 
ple of the country; and his name was on many 
lips as a possible candidate for the Presidency 
when Mr. Taft appointed him to the place 
made vacant by the death of Justice Brewer. 
Because he has shown as Governor of New 
York the qualities of a great executive, it does 
not follow that he will not also show on the 
bench the qualities of a great judge. Having 
accepted a life position on the bench, he will 
never be a seeker for political office. But a 
judge takes no vows of renunciation. It is not 
likely that at any time in the future Mr. Hughes 
would lay aside the robes of his judgeship at 
the demand of a political party naming him as 
its candidate for the Presidency.. Such a de- 
mand, if it came to him, would be unsought and 
undesired, and it would be entirely proper for 
him to accept it or decline it. But no such 
question is likely to embarrass him in the near 
future. As a member of the Supreme bench, 
whether Chief Justice or Associate Justice, 
Mr. Hughes will find an almost overpowering 


























HON. LLOYD W. BOWERS, OF CHICAGO, SOLICITOR- 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Mr. Bowers is very prominent in the Government’s cases 
before the Supreme Court, and is much spoken of as a prob- 
able appointee to one of the court vacancies) 


opportunity for far-reaching, responsible pub- 
lic service. 


Commerce Modern business, organized in the 
and the large way, minimizing the waste of 
‘aw competition, using consolidated 
capital and employing armies of workmen, 
must be allowed to proceed upon its course, but 
it must be kept amenable to the authority of 
law and government. Its operations are upon 
the national and international scale, and ought 
not to be hampered by the conflicting rules of 
fifty different States. Commerce is a national 
affair, and the spirit of the Constitution is all 
against local restrictions upon transportation 
and the larger industry. The business of the 
country is awaiting the broad, full decisions 
that ought to be handed down in the determina- 
tion of the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases. 
The Sherman Anti-Trust law, with all the curi- 
ous meanings that the lower courts have read 
into it, is not a law of the Medes and Persians. 
If the Supreme Court finds that under that law 
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almost every sort of business combination or 
agreement is criminal, then the business inter- 
ests of the country will do what they can to se- 
cure the repeal or amendment of a mischievous 
law that is not in keeping with necessary busi- 
ness progress. The inevitable trend is towards 
some kind of federal incorporation law, with 
the nation’s oversight. and protection of large 
industrial enterprises. As regards transporta- 
tion companies, the trend is shown in the new 
rate law, which increases the supervisory au- 
thority of the national government and which 
will eveftually be followed by a frank legalizing 
of all agreements and combinations that will 
help to harmonize and perfect the working of 


_ the country’s railroad system as a whole. In 


the process of working out the necessary read- 
justments betweén the governmental world and 
the business world, the Supreme Court has a 
very important part to play. This process will 
require a number of years and the court will 
need the best brain and effort that such men as 
Governor Hughes can bring to it. 


Meanwhile, there is a kind of work 
in the politics and government of 
the State of New York for which 
Mr. Hughes has shown a special fitness, that 
other men must take up and carry on to com- 
pletion. It is this that Mr. Roosevelt means 
by the active interest he has been taking in the 
affairs of the State. He was quoted last month 
as having said that he intended to pick a man 
for Governor and then do his best to elect him. 
And this was taken up by the anti-reformers 
and their newspaper organs as evidence that 
Mr. Roosevelt was assuming the role of a 
“boss,” and proposing to run the party in the 
State wholly on his own motion. A boss, in 
the modern use of the word in New York poli- 
tics, is simply a man who has power because he 
has something to do with handling political 
funds. Mr. Roosevelt has neither federal nor 
State patronage to distribute or control, and he 
is not handling any of the money that the cor- 
porations have been in the habit of supplying 
to those who best know how to apply money to 
the securing of political and legislative results. 


Reform and 
New York 
Politics 


The Citizen Lhe private citizen at Sagamore 
at Sagamore Hill has exactly the same right as 
did any other private citizen to express 

his views and to take an interest in the govern- 
ment of his State. There is a wide difference 
between being influential and being a boss. 
Nobody knows the.difference better than those 
who have been trying to make it appear that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s expressions of interest in State 
politics are somehow inconsistent with his pro- 


fessed principles. Mr. Roosevelt, of course, 
never said that he was going to pick out the 
candidate for the party. It is highly fortunate, 
however, that he is so robust and earnest a 
citizen that he is not for a moment weighed 
down by a sense of the duty of an ex-President 
to obliterate himself. Governor Hughes met 
Mr. Roosevelt at the Harvard commencement 
in June, and asked Mr. Roosevelt to be kind 
enough to say publicly that he believed the 
primary-election plan of nominating candi- 
dates would be a good thing for New York. 
Mr. Roosevelt accordingly told Mr. Lloyd 
Griscom, chairman of the New York County 
Committee, that he was in favor of the Govern- 
or’s bill. To say that this expression of opinion 
was an attempt to dictate to the legislature was 
the climax of absurdity; yet all the opponents 
of the bill so declared. It would be somewhat 
depressing if Mr. Roosevelt, who for thirty 
years has taken a keen and aggressive interest 
in doing his duty as a citizen of the State of 
New York, should not continue along the same 
course. It would, indeed, be discouraging if 
he should suddenly cease to practice those pre- 
cepts that he has always preached, and that 
were so eloquently set forth by him in his recent 
address to the French people. Although Gov- 
ernor Hughes did not secure all that he, had 
sought as a political reformer in New York, it 
does not follow that his translation to the 
Supreme bench will leave the forces of reform 
in the Empire State as sheep without a shep- 
herd. The independent vote will determine 
this year’s election; and the machine organiza- 
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“HOW DO, GOV’NER ?” 
(The meeting of Roosevelt and Hughes at Harvard) 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City) 
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Justice Gray 
Justice Jackson 


Justice Field 
Justice Brown 


Chief Justice Fuller 


Justice Brewer 
Justice White 


Justice Harlan 
Justice Shiras 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1895, WHEN THE INCOME TAX CASE WAS DECIDED 


tion of neither party is strong in the public 
confidence. The logic of the situation re- 
quires that both Republicans and Democrats 
shall present irreproachable candidates. 


ial It is generally said that when 
ghes ata 
onthe Governor Hughes visited Saga- 
Income Tax more Hill, about the middle of 
July, Mr. Roosevelt tried to persuade him to 
take the nomination for the Governorship again 
this fall and to give up the position on the 
Supreme bench. However desirable for the 
State of New York and the Republican party 
it might be to have Mr. Hughes as this year’s 
candidate, no one would think of questioning 
his right to decide his future course for himself. 
If he should be made Chief Justice, many great 
constitutional questions would be settled by the 
force of his reasoning. It is interesting to re- 
member that Governor Hughes recently se- 
cured the defeat in the New York Legislature 
of the income-tax amendment to the national 
Constitution that must be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States in order to become effec- 
tive. Mr. Hughes did not oppose the principle 
of an income tax, but was against the taxing of 
incomes derived from State and local bonds as 
subversive of the sovereign rights of the States. 
The bench that passed upon the income tax 


fifteen years ago survives only in the persons 
o1 Justices Harlan and White. The business 
men of the country will be glad to have the ver- 
dict of. Mr. Taft’s reconstituted bench upon a 
number of momentous questions. 


pos In his message to the New York 
w York ° ° : 
and Direct Legislature, which he convened in 
Nominations <ecial session late in June, Gov- 
ernor Hughes requested action on three meas- 
ures which he regarded as of cardinal impor- 
tance,—a direct-nominations bill, a broaden- 
ing of the scope of the graft inquiry provided 
for at the regular session, and the institution of 
a graded inheritance tax. In the matter of 
direct nominations, what became known as the 
Cobb compromise bill was favored by the Gov- 
ernor and at one time seemed to have fair pros- 
pects of passage. It was so amended as to 
exempt from its provisions the city of New 
York as regards all offices except those of 
Representative in Congress, State Senator, and 
Assemblyman. It was in this form that the 
bill received the endorsement of Mr. Roose- 
velt. The bill was defeated, however, by the 
combination of Republican “regulars”’,—the 
“Old Guard”,—with Tammany Democrats. 
Twelve of the Republican Senators who had 
prided themselves on their regularity refused to 
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WILLIAM BARNES, JR., OF ALBANY 


(The masterful chief of the New York State Republican 
organization) 


go into a party caucus, and thus made “‘insur- 
gent” tactics their own. The bill failed of 
final passage by only one vote, but one of the 
twenty-five votes recorded in its favor was cast 
by an opponent, when he saw that his vote 
would not make up the necessary number for 
passage, in order to help his canvass for renom- 
ination and reélection in his district next fall. 
The opposition to the bill was mustered and 
organized by William Barnes, Jr., who has far 
outgrown his designated function as Republi- 
can leader of Albany County: and assumed the 
dictatorship of the State organization. So far 
as the membership of the legislature itself was 
concerned, a good share of the credit for the 
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defeat of direct nominations was awarded by 
the Republican leaders to Speaker Wadsworth 
of the Assembly, who had been a consistent 
and vigorous opponent of. the proposed 
reform from the first. 


In a fuller statement of his posi- 
Mr. Roosevelt’stion, made after the adjournment 

of the legislature, Mr. Roosevelt 
admitted that the principle of direct nomina- 
tions has in some cases, while abolishing cer- 
tain evils, produced or accentuated others, 
sometimes putting a premium, for instance, 
upon the lavish expenditure 6f money. Never- 
theless, on the fundamental issue, Mr. Roose- 
velt declared himself in complete accord with 
Governor Hughes, and as the measure finally 
came up for action in the legislature, he re- 
garded it as “‘ well-nigh free from all objections, 
save those of the men who object to it because 
they are fundamentally opposed to any change 
whatever in the desired direction.” Mr. 
Roosevelt numbers himself among those who 
believe that some measure of primary reform 
will, in the end, be enacted in New York. 
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HON. M. LINN BRUCE, OF NEW YORK 
(Who, as counsel, will conduct the New York graft in- 
vestigation) 
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Photograph from Paul Thompson, N. Y. 


From left right; Assemblyman Toombs. Charles R. Hotaling (sergeant-at- osiak George M. Shotwell (stenographer), 


Assemblyman Young, Assemblyman Colne, Assemblyman Foley, Senator Wagner, 


Walter Moses (secretary), 


Assemblyman Merritt (chairman), and Senator Allen 


GRAFT-INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE OF THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE 


‘i The Governor’s recommendation 
unt. . . 
New York that the powers of the legislative 
Graft graft committee be enlarged met 
with no more consideration at the hands of the 
legislature than did the primary bill. A fairly 
representative committee was made up from 
the membership of the Senate and Assembly; 


and the Hon. M. Linn Bruce, a former Lieu-- 


tenant-Governor of the State, who has been 
active in politics for many years, was chosen as 
counsel. But with the best of intentions to 
hunt out graft the committee is practically con- 
fined by the action of the legislature to those 
evidences of corruption already disclosed by 
the Senate investigation last winter and the 
probing so thoroughly conducted by Insurance 
Superintendent Hotchkiss. No other form of 
graft than those already analyzed, ticketed, and 
classified by legislative authority can be offi- 
cially recognized by this committee, though the 
heavens fall. This farcical limitation of an 
inquiry which was forced on the legislature by 
an indignant people deceives nobody. The 
time for suppression of the truth has passed, 
legislature or no legislature. This is one of the 
issues that must be fought out in New York 
State between the reactionaries of the “Old 
Guard” on the one hand and the progressive 
Republicans of the Roosevelt-Hughes variety 
on the other. The people of the State are 
convinced that the depths of legislative venality 
have not yet been sounded. 


‘i Governor -Hughes, it should be 
Governor's stated, based his recommendation 
views for a broadening of the committee’s 
powers on the terms of the resolution under 
which it was to be appointed. The resolution 
provides that “‘any person charged with offi- 
cial misconduct shall be entitled to be repre- 
sented by counsel and to subpoena and exam- 
ine and cross-examine witnesses.” “It thus 
contemplates,” says the Governor, ‘with 
respect to such matters a virtual trial upon 
specific charges verified upon knowledge by 
those who present them,” and the Governor’s 
conclusion is that “it would seem likely that 
the actual investigation by the committee of 
corrupt practices would be limited to what was 
shown in the Senate inquiry or developed by the 
Superintendent of Insurance.” ‘The Governor 
contended, on the other hand, that it was the 
business of the committee to “‘proceed as an 
investigating committee and not be resolved by 
a required course of procedure into a trial 
court.” Turning an investigating committee 
into a trial court is a sure and infallible method 
for effecting the paralysis of anything like a 
genuine inquiry. 


- In only one matter did the New 

rotate, York Legislature follow the course 
advocated by Governor Hughes. 

He had insisted, in his message at the opening 
of the special session, that a revision of the 
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HON. WILLIAM LOEB, JR. 
(Formerly Secretary to the President, now Collector of the 
Port, and mentioned as a Republican candidate 
for Governorship of New York) ; 


progressive inheritance-tax law was demanded 


by the condition of the State’s finances. The 
bill passed at the regular session for that pur- 
pose was unsatisfactory in that it left the 
graduation of the rate dependent on the size 
of the entire estate, rather than on the amount 
received by the individual heir. The Legis- 
lature’s views coincided with the Governor’s in 
that particular, and a bill was passed in ac- 
cordance with his recommendation, which will 
increase the State’s annual revenue, it is esti- 
mated, by about $4,000,000. That there was 
urgent need of some measure of this kind was 
clearly shown by Governor Hughes in his mes- 
sage. The fact is, of course, that within recent 
years the expenses of the State government 
have rapidly increased. As a single item of 
such expenditures, the numbers of insane to 
be cared for in hospitals are increasing at a rate 
that requires the erection and equipment of 
a new hospital every three years, and all hos- 
pital and other institutional buildings are paid 
for out of the State’s annual income. The 
building and maintenance of roads and other 
public works is also a heavy charge, but the 
State will not consent to a cheese-paring policy 


in respect to such activities. New York 
is at the forefront in the adoption of pro- 
gressive governmental methods, and _ the 
costs of administration keep pace with the 
improved service. 


Not many years ago it was the 
fashion among American econo- 
mists to give little attention to 
State finances, since most of the State debts 
were insignificant, while the national and 
municipal budgets of the country were rela- 
tively important and were frequently discussed. 
To a certain extent this is still true, but the 
State governments have so many functions 
capable of indefinite expansion that sooner or 
later every State must take on heavy financial 
responsibilities or else fall behind in the march 
of civilization; for under our governmental 
structure there are hundreds of activities,—in 
the fields of education, charities, conservation 
of resources, and general police power,—which 
neither the federal government nor. the city 
governments can properly undertake, but 
which belong to the State alone. One effect of 
the growing recognition of this fact is to be 
seen in the new demand for efficiency in our 
State governments. No one has done more 
than Governor Hughes to inculcate such an 
ideal, and those associated with him in office 
have been more and more inspired with the 
purpose of administering the State’s business 
as any important private business should be 
administered. ‘That this has impressed the 
community is shown by the cordial reception ° 
given in many quarters to the suggestion that 
a man like Comptroller Clark Williams or 
Insurance Commissioner Hotchkiss, each of 
whom was induced to take office at Albany at 
no little personal sacrifice, should be nominated 
this fall for the Governorship. It is believed 
that either of these gentlemen would give 
the State an efficient business administration, 
and the same thing is being said of Collector 
William Loeb, Jr., whose name has also been 
mentioned in connection with the office, by 
reason of his handling of the government’s 
vast business at the port of New York. 


Efficiency 


The Governor- ‘The most promising figure among 
shipand New the Democrats of the State of New 

ticians ~=-York is Mayor Gaynor. He has 
settled down at his job of “Alcalde” with all 
the energy, fitness, and gusto of a man born for 
it. Like Roosevelt, he seems to get fun out of 
his work. He is the only man besides Governor 
Harmon, of Ohio, whom the Democrats of the 
South and West are thinking of seriously for 
the Presidency in 1912. Many of them believe 
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HON. WILLIAM SULZER 


that he ought to step into the breach and suc- 
ceed Hughes as Governor; but if he means to 
let his name be placed before the Democratic 
State convention, the public is not aware of it. 
It seems to be his intention to remain stead- 
fastly at the difficult work for which he was 
chosen last fall. The leading candidate for 
Governorship among the Democrats of the 
metropolis is Congressman William Sulzer. 
Few Tammany Democrats have ever made as 
good a record as Mr. Sulzer has placed to his 
credit in the sixteen years that he has served at 
Washington. The favorite of the Democrats 
who do not train either with the Tammany 
machine or with the Conners organization of 
Buffalo, is Mr. Thomas M. Osborne of western 
New York, who has long been regarded as a 
purist and reformer in politics. Mr. Sulzer is 
very confident that he will be nominated. The 
new State Chairman, Mr. John A. Dix, is also 
named as a possibility. The same thing is true 
of Mr. Havens, of Rochester, who recently 
defeated the Republican machine leader 
Aldridge for Congress. Among Republican 
candidates, the name of Congressman William 
S. Bennett, of New York City, is most fre- 
quently mentioned. Mr. Stimson, who has 
served the Government so valuably as United 
States Attorney, would make a Governor of the 
highest type. Mr. Whitman, who succeeded 


a 
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HON. THOMAS M. OSBORNE 


(Two Democratic candidates for Governorship of New York) 


Jerome as District Attorney, has a strong fol- 
lowing. Mr. Hotchkiss, of Buffalo, now Super- 
intendent of Insurance, possesses every qualifi- 
cation. There was never a time when the State 
of New York had a larger number of able and 
honest men fit for high political office. It be- 
longs to the citizenship of the State to force 
these clean-cut and reputable men to the front 
while relegating the beneficiaries of the old 
machine system to the back seats. 


,, Last month the Public Utilities law 
New Jersey's ° 
Public Utilities of New Jersey became effective, 
aw the three members of the old State 
Railroad Board becoming the new Public 
Utilities Commissioners, with jurisdiction over 
every public-service corporation in the State, 
including telegraph and telephone companies, 
pipe lines, and water companies. In general, 
the powers of the commission under the law are 
similar to those exercised by the New York 
Public Service Commission, as outlined on 
page 211 of this Review in the article by Mr. 
Stowe. In a following article (page 215), 
Professor Commons makes clear some of the 
distinctive features of the Wisconsin law. 
Both articles are instructive as indicating what 
has thus far been accomplished in the two 
States which have the most advanced legis- 
lation of this kind. 
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7 It is impossible to keep the railroad 
ailroads and , oye 
Politics in issue out of New Jersey politics. 
New Jersey Trunk lines gridiron the State and 
thousands of commuters ride to and from their 
New York stores and offices every business day, 


while great industries, maintained by metropol- 


itan capital, are continually creating new 
transportation needs. The recent increase of 
monthly commutation rates on all the New 
Jersey roads met with an indignant protest, 
which first took the form of a demand that 
Governor Fort call an extra session of the leg- 
islature to empower the newly created Public 
Utilities. Commission to act in the premises. 
As the Governor declined to take such action, 
the anti-railroad sentiment of the State next 
found a vent in the agitation for a re-valuation 
of theroads. This agitation is persistent and is 
likely to figure in the fall election for Governor. 
The regulation of transportation interests must 
always be a vital question in a State so situated. 
Many Democrats are desirous of having Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, accept the 
nomination for Governor and Dr. Wilson will ac- 
cept if such is the wish of a majority of the party. 
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PRESIDENT HADLEY OF YALE 
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Dr. Wilson is not the only univer- 
sity president whose name has ap- 
peared in the political news of the 
month. President Schurman of Cornell has 
been frequently mentioned as a possible suc- 
cessor to Hughes as Governor of New York. 
President Hadley of Yale has been asked by 
President Taft to be chairman of the commis- 
sion provided for by Congress in the new rate 
bill, to make a report upon the best way to 
regulate the issue by railroads of stocks and 
bonds. For many years President Hadley has 
been regatded as an authority upon the eco- 
nomics of transportation and the problems of 
railway finance. Mr. Taft is drawing heavily 
upon the capable officers of his alma mater. 
Thus he has made Yale’s treasurer, Mr. Lee 
McClung, the Treasurer of the United States. 
He has borrowed Professor Emery and put him 
at the head of the Tariff Board which is rapidly 
enlarging its work and probing into the sched- 
ules to find out how they bear upon foreign and 
domestic costs of production. He has taken 
Professor Graves, of Yale, and put him at the 
head of the Forestry Bureau to succeed Mr. 
Pinchot. These area very few of the academic 
personages who are appearing in our politics or 
in administrative posts. The more of them to 
come forward, the better for our public life. 


Academic 
Leaders 
in Polities 


Senator Boies Penrose, of Pennsyl- 
vania, twenty-five years ago might 
have qualified for a professorship 
of political science or for the presidency of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was a schol- 
arly young man of a reforming mind and spirit. 
He came out of Harvard a year later than 
Roosevelt, studied law at Philadelphia under 
Wayne MacVeagh, and was quite as striking a 
figure in the legislature of Pennsylvania in the 
early ’80’s as was Roosevelt in the legislature 
of New York. His monographic study of the 
legal and political history of Philadelphia 
(1887) belongs to every library on municipal 
government. Mr. Penrose in these later years 
seems to care less for the academic standards in 
political life, and he has become more masterful 
as the manager of the Philadelphia and State 
Republican organizations than was his former 
political preceptor, Matthew Stanley Quay. 
This year’s State Republican convention, held 
at Harrisburg on June 22, was Mr. Penrose’s 
very own. It nominated a full State ticket and 
adopted a very elaborate platform. Yet the 
convention was in session only a little more than 
one hour. Mr. Penrose had arranged every- 
thing and his program halted atno point. Noth- 
ing more perfect, in a mechanical way, has 
ever been seen in our politics. 


Pennsylvania’s 
Political 
Master 
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- In the middle of June the grow- 
y Knox , d 
/s Not to ing demand that Secretary Knox 
Be Governor hould be the Republican candi- 
date for Governor had taken the form of a 
great movement in western Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Knox was willing to run. Pennsylvania needs 
a man of power, wisdom, and lofty views to 
head its government and bring it up to the 
standards of New York in its laws and the con- 
duct of its affairs. Mr. Knox is exactly the 
right man. He has courage, intellect, and 
training. He has been strikingly identified with 
the McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft adminis- 
trations, and has been a leader in the United 
States Senate. There is a much greater work 
for him to do just now as Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania than as Secretary of State. Mr. Knox is 
a fighting man who is trying to persuade the 
world to abide in perpetual peace. He would 
probably find it more congenial to go back to 
Pennsylvania and fight for all kinds of progres- 
sive and improved things in that rich but 
laggard commonwealth. It happens, though, 
that Mr. Penrose and the regular organization 
like things just as they are. It would be incon- 
venient, not to say dangerous, for them to have 
“Phil” Knox as Governor. Mr. Penrose, 
therefore, held a long session with President 
Taft, and President Taft in turn held a session 
with Secretary Knox. It was decided that Mr. 
Knox must remain in the cabinet. He de- 





HON. BOIES PENROSE, OF PENNSYLVANIA 





























HON. JOHN K. TENER, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(Mr, Tener, once a famous ball-pitcher, has been 
nominated for Governor) 


clined, with evident reluctance, to run for the 
Governorship, on the ground that Mr. Taft 
desired him to remain as Secretary of State. 
The progressive population of western Penn- 
sylvania was disappointed. The Republicans 
of eastern Pennsylvania remained apathetic, as 
always. Mr. Penrose selected for the Govern- 
orship Mr. John K. Tener, once widely known 
as a professional baseball pitcher, while lost to 
fame in these recent years through the adoption 
of a business career in western Pennsylvania. 
Tener is a big fellow, successful in business, 
skilful in the Pennsylvania method of combin- 
ing business and politics, and a member of 
Congress in his first term. He is not the sort 
of candidate that New York is requiring both 
parties to bring forward for the Governorship; 
but Mr. Penrose has picked him out and Penn- 
sylvania seldom cares much one way or another. 


Mr. Taft was promptly rewarded 
by Penrose for calling off Secretary 
Knox. No such panegyric on the 
President and his administration has appeared 
thus far in any other quarter as in this Penn- . 
sylvania platform, Though very busy, and not 
stopping every day to sum up its successes, this 
Taft administration has not been unduly 
modest. Yet with all its consciousness of its 


And Such 
a 
Platform! 
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PRESIDENT TAFT WITH HIS SON CHARLES, 
AT BEVERLY 


own merits, it must have rubbed its eyes with 
astonishment when it read the Penrose platform. 
Certainly somebody skilled in the art of writing 
current history for a purpose must have kept 
his daily notebook with vigilance, so that noth- 
ing escaped him. It is fairly true, too; but 
somehow the country had forgotten parts of it. 
The Pennsylvania platform glories most of all 
in the framing of the ‘‘best of tariffs,’”’ yet it 
also glories in the Tariff Board that is inevitably 
finding the flaws in that great measure. For 
all things Republican this platform gives 
thanks; and orthodoxy remains unterrified on 
the Susquehanna. 


Mr. Taft's But when one crosses the line 
Own Buckeye from Pennsylvania to Ohio ortho- 
State doxy is not so dense to the square 
mile. All through the month there were 
disturbers of the peace who insisted that 
they wanted to nominate the Hon. James 
R. Garfield for Governor. A year ago Gar- 
field’s candidacy might have been O. K.’d at 
Washington; and the subsequent proceedings 
would perchance have been less acrimonious. 
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Mr. Taft’s activity in Ohio politics for the past 
two years has been so constant that an attitude 
of ‘‘hands off” in July could hardly seem con- 
sistent. With the convention called to meet at 
Columbus on July 26, no one even three or 
four days before that date could guess what 
would happen. The probable thing was that 
there would be a compromise upon a more or 
less dark horse not too well broken to harness. 
All things considered, it would have been best 
to face Governor Harmon in Ohio with a Taft 
candidate running on a Taft platform. Noth- 
ing else could give a fair test of public feeling 
such as conditions this year require. Since 
Ohio expects in 1912 to run Harmon against 
Taft, the lines might as well be clearly drawn 
this year. 


The situation in Indiana is wholly 
different. Mr. Beveridge has been 
endorsed for another term in the 
Senate by Republicans of all shades. The 
State platform was of his own making, and 
it justified his course without antagonizing the 
administration. The lines between candi- 
dates and parties are drawn in such a way in 
Indiana that Mr. Roosevelt can make a speech 
in that State on behalf of Senator Beveridge 
without offending any member of his party. 
It is natural that Mr. Roosevelt should be in- 
terested in political situations from one coast 
to the other. But it is an entire mistake to say 
that he is trying either to interfere or to dictate. 
Public men have visited him because they so 
desired. He wishes good government in his 
own State and progressive politics everywhere. 
He will address the Conservation Congress at 
St. Paul from the standpoint of intrinsic inter- 
est in the questions involved, and not from that 
of any pending controversies. 


Roosevelt to 
Speak for 
Beveridge 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT IS TO TAKE THE STUMP FOR 
SENATORS BEVERIDGE AND LODGE AND OTHERS 
From the Chieftain (Pueblo) 
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THE PRESIDENT, WITH MRS. TAFT AND HER SISTER, AT BEVERLY 


“ ,. Mr. Taft’s vacation at Beverly, 
r. Taft's ° ° Ps 
Vacation Mass., has given him some exercise 

Activities and change, but it has been any- 
thing but leisurely thusfar. Even the few days 
of cruising along the Maine coast were turned 
into a speech-making tour. With Attorney- 
General Wickersham and Secretary Nagel on 
a two-months’ journey to Alaska, with Secre- 
tary Ballinger in the far Northwest, with Secre- 
tary Dickinson in the Philippines after a visit 
to Japan, with Postmaster-General Hitchcock 
on a trip to Europe, with Secretary MacVeagh 
in New Hampshire and the other members of 
the cabinet absent from Washington on sum- 
mer vacations, it is impossible to prevent the 
focusing of a vast amount of current executive 
business in the offices presided over by the 
President’s secretary, Mr. Norton, at Beverly. 
Later in the season Mr. Taft is to travel and 
speak in the West. 


area ae The lessons learned a generation 
A Training ago by the countries of continental 
School Europe, particularly Germany, as 

to the value of the training from a citizen army 
in times of peace are being brought home to the 
American people in various ways Major-Gen. 
Leonard Wood, who has just assumed his new 
duties as Chief of Staff, in succession to Gen. 


Franklin Bell, has some definite, decided views 
as to a scientifically organized American army, 
with an elastic codrdination between regularsand 
militia. He conceives of the army as a training- 
school for our young men, even if they are not 
fitting themselves for a military career. Gen- 
eral Wood returned, only last month, from 
Buenos Aires, where he represented the United 
States as special ambassador at the Argentine 
centenary celebrations. He found the youth of 
Argentina greatly benefited, physically, intel- 
lectually, and from the standpoint of social 
discipline, by the universal compulsory military 
service in that country. General Wood is 
understood to favor recommending to Congress 
the organization of ‘‘time-expired” men into a 
strong reserve. ‘The present energetic British 
Minister of War, Mr. Haldane, has already 
worked out such a plan in England and the 
colonies and his Territorial*Army is admitted 
to be an unqualified success. As Chief of Staff, 
General Wood will have to consider the plan— 
already recommended and approved by Gen- 
eral Bell—of assigning regular army officers to 
the National Guard as instructors. This, 
taken with more comprehensive schooling for 
the National Guardsmen and the increase of 
the cadet corps at West Point, would greatly 
increase the fighting worth of the militia in war 
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MAJOR GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


(Who last month assumed his new duties as Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army) 


and transform it into a highly valuable training- 
school for the manly qualities in times of peace. 


Withdrawing Le public has hardly begun to 
9 . . . 
Public realize the magnitude of the inter- 

tands ests affected by the conservation 
policies of the Roosevelt and Taft administra- 
tions. In the withdrawal of public lands from 
entry Mr. Roosevelt acted on the generai theory 
of the right of the executive to do anything for 
the protection of the public domain that was not 
expressly prohibited by law. But the power of 
the executive to make such withdrawals has 
been questioned, in suits now pending in the 
federal courts; and the last Congress therefore 
passed a bill giving the President definite au- 
thority to withdraw lands pending Congres- 
sional action for their disposition. Last month 
President Taft began affirming land with- 
drawals under this new law. Many of these 
withdrawals had been originally made in the 
Roosevelt administration, but large areas were 


withdrawn for the first time. Of coal lands 
alone, it was officially stated on July 14 that the 
enormous. total of 71,518,588 acres had been 
withdrawn in .the United States, while in 
Alaska, owing to the lack of surveys, it is im- 
possible to state with accuracy the amount of 
land affected by the President’s order of July 2, 
but it is believed by Secretary Ballinger to ag- 
gregate about 770,000 acres. President Taft 
also signed orders on July 3 for the withdrawal 
of 8,495,731 acres of power-site, phosphate, and 
petroleum lands. Thus the grand total of 
mineral and power-site lands reserved by the 
Government reaches the princely area of 126,- 
ooo square miles,—more than the combined 
land and water surface of the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 


Completing 10 the task of completing the ex- 
Reclamation tensive reclamation projects begun 
Projects wnder President Roosevelt the pres- 
ent administration is just entering on a new and 
untried policy. In the closing days of the last 
session Congress authorized the issuance of 
$20,000,000 in bonds for the completion of 
projects already undertaken and provided that 
the money should be expended only after the 
work had been examined and reported on by a 
board of army engineer officers appointed by 
the President, and approved by the President 
as feasible and practicable. Most of the work 
on these projects had been done by hydraulic 
engineers in civil life. There is no reason to 
suppose, however, that army engineers would 
not make excellent judges of the technical fea- 
tures of such work; and if they succeed as well 


in completing irrigation canals and dams as 


they have succeeded on the Panama Canal, 
there will be slight cause for complaint. The 
President has appointed a board headed by 
Lieut.-Col. John Biddle, until recently the en- 
gineer commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, and Secretary Ballinger has named another 
army engineer, Gen. William L. Marshall, as 
consulting engineer of the Reclamation Service. 


is Meanwhile, the preparations al- 
Conservation ready made for the Conservation 
Congress (Congress to be held at St. Paul on 
September 6-9 indicate that this will be a repre- 
sentative. gathering and will afford a good op- 
portunity to gauge the national sentiment on 
this important question. An attempt last 
month to associate the Congress with Min- 
nesota party and factional politics was depre- 
cated by all true friends of the conservation 
cause. The program will represent various 
shades of opinion on controverted questions of 
policy. President Taft has been invited to 
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SECRETARY BALLINGER, WHO IS MAKING CHANGES IN THE RECLAMATION SERVICE 


address the Congress, Mr. Roosevelt has ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak, and others who 
have been identified with the movement in this 
country, early and late, will have places on the 
program. The Ballinger-Pinchot investigat- 
ing committee of Congress finished the taking 
of testimony in June. Its report will probably 
be made on the reassembling of Congress in 
December. Forecasts of its findings, in the 
press last month, were mere guesses, without 
foundation. 


The Nationa’ C2St year the REvIEw oF RE- 

Treasury | VIEWS was chronicling in this de- 
—4 Surplus artment the dismal showing from 
month to month of our national treasury in the 
matter of current deficits. The net deficit for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, was 
$58,734,954. Furthermore, in the spring of 
1909, after careful calculation by our Govern- 
ment experts, the most hopeful program they 
could lay out for the fiscal year 1909-1910 
showed an estimated shortage of $34,000,000. 
So there is much gratification over the actual 
figures for the fiscal year just ended, which 
give, instead of the estimated shortage of 
$34,000,000, a net surplus of about $15,000,000. 
It is interesting to look at the shifts in the im- 
portant items of the Government’s business that 


are responsible for its being now better off by 
$49,000,000 than it expected to be. 


‘i A chief reason for the handsome 
e Payne . ° 

Tarif Pro- showing of the Treasury is the suc- 
duces Revenue ~ess of the Payne tariff as a revenue 
producer. The total customs receipts for the 
year 1910 were $333,043,800, the largest sum 
collected in the history of the country and 
$33,000,000 more than was collected in 1go9. 
The next largest year was in the boom time of 
1907, when customs receipts came within one 
million dollars of the figure for 1910. This 
record-breaking tariff revenue was due to the 
huge volume of imports, which exceeded the 
imports of 1909 by $245,934,630. The sup- 
porters of the Payne tariff point out that as the 
new schedule actually operates, the average 
ad valorem rate on dutiable imports is 41.19 
per cent. as against an average rate of 45.76 
per cent. under the Dingley tariff, 42.82 per 
cent. under the McKinley tariff, and 47.10 per 
cent. under the Wilson law. The percentage of 
merchandise entering free of duty under the 
Payne tariff has been 49.14, as compared with 
53-04 per cent. under the McKinley law (which 
admitted sugar free), 44.31 per cent. in the 
Dingley regime, and 48.82 per cent. under the 
Wilson law. Aside from this heavy increase in 
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tariff revenue, the most important aid to the 
Treasury in turning the 1909 deficit into a 1910 
surplus came from the new corporation tax, 
which furnished something over $25,000,000, 
a figure fairly close to the original estimate of 
its sponsors. The last day for the payment of 
this tax was July 10, and it is reported from 
Washington that comparatively few corpora- 
tions were delinquent on that date. With the 
new Corporation tax and the enlarged customs 
revenue swelling the national income, there was 
further help toward a surplus in a remarkable 
reduction in expenses resulting from a more 
efficient management of the great postal busi- 
ness of the Government. The Post Office ac- 
counts for 1910 came nearer balancing by 
nearly $11,000,000 than in 1909; that is, the 
deficit is cut down by so much. That this 
should be possible with no restriction of the 
costly rural free delivery service and with no 
increase of rates to periodicals or to any other 
patrons of the Post Office, is a striking confir- 
mation of the claim that there is great oppor- 
tunity for saving money through good business 
methods in the postal service. 


P June proved a bad month for the 
atest News ° 
fromthe farms. Protracted hot drouths in 
Crovs the Northwest burned up the spring- 
sown wheat, and over the country generally, 
hay and pasturage suffered from insufficient 
moisture. The result shows strikingly in the 
July Government crop report. In a single 
month the condition percentage of spring 
wheat dropped from 92.8 to 61.6. The condi- 
tion on July 1, 1909, was 82.4. Hay, which is 
the second farm crop in order of importance, is 
about ten per cent. below the average of 1908 
and 1909. The bright spots in the farming out- 
look are corn, winter wheat, and cotton, each of 
which promises a yield somewhat above the ten- 
year average. In the middle of July the very 
large acreage of corn and its fair condition 
indicated a yield of 3,000,000,000 bushels, the 
largest yield in the history of the country. 
Taken as a whole, the forty most important 
crops showed on,July 1 a condition 3.4 per 
cent. lower than the ten years’ average and 5.5 
per cent. lower than their condition on July 
1909. The largely increased acreage of many 
crops should bring it about, however, that the 
farmers will receive, this year, somewhat more 
money for their products than last year, or 
than any other previous year. Since-the dole- 
ful report of July 1, there have been general 
rains in the Dakotas and Minnesota, which, 
while too late to retrieve the drouth damage 
entirely, have qualified decidedly the ugliness 
of the situation. Unofficial reports from rail- 


way presidents and others interested in the 
success of the’ crops have it that these belated 
rains have improved the situation of July 1 to 
an extent sufficient to bring the present condi- 
tion of spring wheat in the Northwest up to 
75 per cent., as compared with the 61.6 per 
cent. of the government’s July 1 report. The 
unfavorable crop reports during June brought 
about a slight advance in the prices of food- 
stuffs, but commodity prices in general on 
July 1 were still 3.3 per cent. below the level on 
January 1 of this year, though 5.5 per cent. 
higher than one year ago. 


‘ The State of New York, in the new 
ew York’s 
New Automo- Callan automobile law, has made 
biletaw 4 distinct step forward in the puz- 
zling work of regulating the ownership and 
driving of motor cars. Under the new law, the 
registration fees are based on the engine power 
of the car, running up to a maximum yearly tax 
of $25 for motors of sixty horsepower or more. 
The most vital change in the attitude of the 
State toward automobile driving comes in the 
elaborate provisions for eliminating irrespon- 
sible drivers. Under the new law applicants for 
licenses to drive automobiles in the State of 
New York must pass an examination as to 
their fitness, a trial which will include for new 
applicants a demonstration of their skill on the 
road, as well as a written test of their mechan- 
ical knowledge. The considerable task of 
examining the 50,000 motor car drivers in the 
State has been under way for several weeks. 
The fact that in one of the examinations in 
New York City fifteen drivers out of one hun- 
dred failed to get a license shows that there is 
a real effort being made, under the new law, to 
prevent the serious danger arising from motor 
cars driven by ignorant, dissipated or irrespon- 
sible chauffeurs. A third vital change i in motor 
regulation appears in the provisions concerning 
speed. In the three cities of the first class the 
speed limits are left to local ordinances. In 
other towns and boroughs the legal rate cannot 
be less than fifteen miles an hour. In the open 
country there is-no limitation other than a gen- 
eral provision against reckless driving, except 


I, that a rate exceeding thirty miles an hour is to 


be deemed presumptive evidence of reckless 
driving. These three chief elements in the new 
automobile law of New York are modeled on 
the successful statutes that have been in 
operation in several other States, notably 
California and Connecticut. With the 
astonishing growth in the use of automo- 
biles it is most desirable that in the near 
future some standardization of the various 
state laws should be obtained. 
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A New bis Review has published several 
Government articles recognizing the important 
Bureau work of what has been known as 
the Technologic Branch of the United States 
Geological Survey, which for the past two or 
three years has had charge of the investigation 
of mine accidents, of fuels, and of structural 
materials. The law establishing a Bureau of 
Mines in the Department of the Interior, which 
became effective last month, provides for the 
transfer of the Technologic Branch to this new 
bureau, but the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
Act of the last session of Congress amended the 
law in such a way as to entrust the investigation 
of structural materials to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. The new Bureau of Mines has taken 
over the mine accidents and fuel investigations, 
for which an appropriation of $410,000 was 
made by Congress. The total appropriations 
for the bureau amount to more than $500,000. 
The investigations of mine accidents are re- 
garded as urgent, and will be prosecuted with 
vigor by the new bureau. Rescue stations will 
be built and equipped, and additional equip- 
ment will be supplied to the existing stations. 
A mine experiment station was established at 
Pittsburg two years ago, and since that time 
investigations of explosives, coal gas, dust, 
electricity, and other possible causes of mine 
explosions have been continually under way. 
Practically all of the coal mines in which ex- 
plosions have occurred during the last two years 
have been carefully examined, the gases, coke, 
and dust have been analyzed at the laboratory 
at Pittsburg, and every effort has been made to 
determine the explosibility of various mixtures 
of gas and air in the presence of shots of differ- 
ent types of explosives. The explosives used 
in coal mining have been carefully studied, and 
some of those submitted for test by the manu- 
facturers have been accepted and classified 
among the permissive explosives. As a result 
of the fuel investigations conducted under the 
Geological Survey, which has now been trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Mines, nearly all the 
fuel purchased by the federal Government is 
bought on specifications and submitted to test 
by the Government’s own experts. The work 
of the new bureau promises to be of great 
economic importance. 


™ With aerial ‘“‘meets” becoming 
e Dark 
Sideof more frequent, and the flock of 
Aviation“ man-birds” growing rapidly larg- 
er, the feats accomplished in the air are becom- 
ing almost too numerous to chronicle. A list 
of the more notable achievements of the past 
month will be found on page 164. But as the 





HON. CHARLES STEWART ROLLS 


(The brilliant English aviator, who met his deathat Bourne- 
mouth on July 12) 


air has become more populated with men and 
machines, accidents have also multiplied. 
July was an especially sad month for the air 
men, a number being killed and others badly 
injured. The deaths included some of the 
bright particular stars of the aeronautical 
firmament. Among these was the Hon. Charles 
Stewart Rolls, England’s most popular and 
brilliant air navigator, who had lifted his coun- 
try’s prestige in this field considerably by liis 
notable flight across the Channel and back 
without stopping on June 2. While making 
a descent at Bournemouth, England, on July 
12, the rudder of Rolls’ machine became dis- 
abled, the aeroplane dropped to the ground, 
and the occupant was killed almost instantly. 
Another accomplished aviator, Daniel Kinet, 
of Belgium, who made the record flight with 
a passenger at Mourmelon a short time ago, 
was injured so seriously by a fall at Brussels on 
July 10 that he died a few days later. The 
very first day of the Reims meet, July 3, wit- 
nessed the death of Charles Wachter, a prom- 
ising German flyer. He was apparently mak- 
ing a splendid flight, when the wings of his 
monoplane suddenly broke and Wachter fell. 
Reckoning in Robl, who fell at Stettin in June, 
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Photograph from Paul Thompson, N. Y. 
BARONESS DE LA ROCHE 


(The only licensed woman air pilot. She was seriously in- 
jured by a fall at the Reims aviation meet) 


Eugene Speyer, killed at San Francisco in the 
same month, Michelin, who met his fate at 
Lyons in May, and others noted in. previous 
issues of this magazine, the death-roll among 
aviators has now risen to thirteen. This figure 
does not take into account the fatal balloon 
accidents. Last month the dirigible of Oscar 
Erbsléh, in Germany, burst in the air and 
fell, the five occupants being killed. 


: Besides these accidents resulting 

The Airmen 
will Continue fatally, many flyers have fallen and 
Undaunted have been more or less injured. 
Among those most seriously hurt was the 
Baroness de la Roche, who has the distinction 


of being the only licensed woman pilot of an 


airship. The baroness was steering her aero- 
plane about the course at the Reims meet when 
the approach of two other machines apparently 
confused her. She lost control of her aeroplane 
and fell to the earth. Such accidents, though 
often fatal, will not discourage the “ pilots of the 
purple twilight,” nor need they serve as pegs on 
which to hang pessimistic prophecies about 
flying and those who brave the dangers of the 
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aerial highways. With a great and fascinat- 
ing object in view, physical danger has seldom 
kept men from pressing onward toward the 
coveted goal. The paths of progress in almost 
every field of human endeavor have been strewn 
with the bones of the pioneers. And this latest, 
and in some respects the most wonderful, work 
of man—the navigation of the air—has perhaps 
cost fewer lives in proportion to the results 
already attained than any other achievement 
of comparable importance. The accidents 
thus far recorded, regrettable chiefly on account 
of the loss of life, will serve the useful purpose 
of exposing the defects both in the machines 
and in their management. These defects will 
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WALTER BROOKINS 








(The daring young Indianapolis flyer who made the world’s 
height record of 6,175 feet at Atlantic City) 


be corrected in the future by careful aviators, 
and avoidable accidents reduced to a minimum; 
although there will always, no doubt, be reck- 
less flyers, inviting disaster and meeting it, like 
the “‘joy riders” of the motor car, or the 
people who “rock the boat.” 


The brighter side of aerial activity 
during the past month were the 
notable feats accomplished at sev- 
eral aviation meetings both here and abroad. 
At Atlantic City the principal performers were 
Glenn Curtiss and Walter Brookins, who made 


Some 
Fine 
Flights 
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spectacular flights along the beach, and out 
over the sea, to the delight of an immense 
crowd of spectators. Curtiss flew 50 miles 
in t hour and 15 minutes, while Brookins 
rose to the record height of 6,175 feet. 
At Reims a continuous flight of 244 miles 
was achieved by J. Olieslagers in 5 hours, 3 
minutes, and 5 seconds, and aviator Morane 
made a speed record with a monoplane of 
65-93 miles per hour. Clifford B. Harmon, an 
amateur who has been doing wonderful things 
with his aeroplane at Garden City on Long 
Island, captured the American duration record 
by remaining up 2 hours and 3 minutes. 
Montreal held a successful meet last month, at 
which Brookins and Count de Lesseps did 
good work. ‘The many meets scheduled for 
various cities both in this country and abroad, 
and the handsome prizes being offered for 
specific trips, will undoubtedly add more won- 
derful performances to the record. The big 
International Meet to be held at Garden City 
in October will bring together many notable 
foreigners as well as Americans, and the occa- 
sion promises to be the most interesting of its 
kind ever held on this side the Atlantic. For 
a flight between New York and St. Louis, the 
New York World and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch are jointly offering a prize of $30,000, 
while the New York Times and the Chicago 
Evening Post will present $25,000 to the first 
flyer to make the trip from Chicago to the 
metropolis. 





THE FLYING AGE 
Gathering laurels from the skies 


From the American (Baltimore) 
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GLENN H. CURTISS 
(Mr. Curtiss is holding an aeroplane blade. He made 
some thrilling flights last month) 
Zeppelin Lhe accident to  Zeppelin’s 
eppelin ? 
and Deutschland was especially regret- 
Wellman table on account of its auspicious 
launching. ‘This luxurious monster, repre- 
senting the latest result of the veteran engineer’s 
skill and experience, had just inaugurated the 
first regular aerial passenger service, and had 
in fact, completed two successful trips. It rose 
for the third time at Dusseldorf on June 28, 
for a brief jaunt with a party of journalists and 
others aboard. The bailoon had been up 
scarcely more than half an hour, when it was 
caught in a severe storm. After making a 
brave struggle, during which one of its motors 
stopped and much gas was lost, the Deutschland 
began to sink rapidly until it landed in the tree 
tops of the Teutoburgian forest and was totally 
wrecked. It will be some months before the 
Zeppelin passenger service can be resumed. 
A highly interesting announcement was made 
last month by Walter Wellman, who has 
achieved much fame through his attempts to 
reach the North Pole by the balloon route. 
Mr. Wellman proposes to make the transat- 
lantic trip in the rebuilt A merica, his polar bal- 
loon. Meanwhile Mr. Wellman is making care- 
ful and elaborate preparations, and we wish 
him all success in his tremendous undertaking. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 


(Porfirio Diaz, who begins his eighth Presidential term) 


seis The arbitral tribunal at The 
ettling All i " 
Our Disputes Hague has been discussing, for 
With Canada coveral weeks, the question of the 
Newfoundland fisheries. It has been proceed- 
ing with the deliberation and thoroughness that 
properly characterize a body of such dignity. 
Meanwhile the United States and Canada are 
making excellent progress in the direction of 
a complete settlement of all their other differ- 
ences. As pointed out in this magazine for 
June, the International Waterways Treaty was 
ratified in the latter part of May by the United 
States and Great Britain. This agreement 
confers wide powers upon the International 
Joint Commission, ‘“‘to investigate and report, 
at the request of either country, on any of the 
questions arising between the United States 
and Canada on their common frontier.” On 
June 28 the International Waterways Commis- 
sion met in Toronto and at once took up the 
entire question of the water boundary. Several 
weeks later the State Department appointed 
the Honorable Martin A. Knapp, Chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
the representative of the United States, to con- 
fer with the Honorable J. P. Mabee, Chief of 
the Railway Commission of Canada, to confer 
on the subject of the joint control of traffic 





(Ramon Corral, the new Vice President) 


rates between the two countries. The State 
Department looks upon this movement as pre- 
liminary to the creation of an International 
Railway Commission composed of Americans 
and Canadians who will coéperate in the regu- 
lation of railroad rates across the boundary. 


i General Porfirio Diaz and Sefor 
exico . 

Preparing for Ramon Corral were unanimously 
Her Centenary elected President and Vice Presi- 
dent of Mexico for a term of six years, by the 
electoral colleges of the states of the Mexican 
union assembled together on July 10. This 
will be General Diaz’ eighth term as chief 
executive of the republic. If the old statesman 
completes the term upon which he is now 
entering, he will then have hgen at the head of 
the Mexican people for thirty-five years. Next 
month his countrymen will celebrate his eight- 
ieth birthday. They will at the same time 
commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of 
their establishment as an independent nation. 


The Nicaraguan autocrat-presi- 
dent Madriz has been conduct- 
ing his warfare against the revo- 
lutionists like the most barbarous of Oriental 
despots. He has bombarded fortified towns, 


Unhappy 
Nicaragua 
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made false statements to the representa-_ 


tives of foreign nations, levied forced loans on 
the Nicaraguan people until they are almost in 
a condition of famine, filled the jails full of po- 
litical Prisoners, including several Europeans 
and one American, and threatened foreign citi- 
zens and merchants with loss of life and prop- 
erty. In one of his messages to Congress (in 
1904) President Roosevelt said: ‘Chronic 
wrongdoing or an impotence which results in 
a general lessening of the ties of civilized 
society may ultimately require intervention by 
some civilized nation, and in the Western 
Hemisphere the adherence of the United States 
to the Monroe Doctrine may force the United 
States, however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of 
such wrongdoing or impotence, to the exercise 
of an international police power.” The situa- 
tion in Nicaragua, already desperate and rap- 
idly growing worse, has reached the point vig- 
orously characterized in the preceding words. 
While no immediate action is contemplated by 
the State Department, it would seem that be- 
fore very long some action would be forced 
upon the United States Government in the case 
of Nicaragua. 


- Amid impressive ceremonies, on 
e Fourth Z 
Pan-American July 12, the fourth Pan-American 
Conference (onference was organized for busi- 
ness in Buenos Aires. Senor Antonio Bermejo 
of Argentina was elected President. The 
conference has so far been remarkable for 
its harmonious atmosphere and for the general 
disposition to be friendly to the American Goy- 
ernment and people. There was a movement 
in the first sessions: to assign to the American 
delegation a generous number of chairman- 
ships of committees. Secretary Knox’s instruc- 
tions, however, were to the effect that the 
American representatives should not take many 
prominent official positions in the organization 
of the conference.» Ex-Ambassador White, 
who leads the American delegation, there- 
fore, decided to decline all honors except the 
chairmanship of the committee on steamship 
service between the American republics. To 
this position Mr. Lewis Nixon, the shipbuilder 
of New York, was chosen. One of the first 
official acts of the conference was the adop- 
tion of a resolution introduced by a Mexican 
delegate, to invite all the American nations to 
unite in aiding the sufferers from the earth- 
quake in Costa Rica a few months ago. Among 
the important subjects to be considered are the 
report upon the progress of the Pan-American 
Railway since the last conference, and the dis- 
cussion of a better steamship service between 
the two continents. It is expected also that 


reciprocity in patents and copyrights will be 
discussed. Arbitration does not figure in the 
program of the conference chiefly because all 
the Latin-American nations participated in 
The Hague convention, and have already con- 
cluded mutual general arbitration treaties. It 
is expected that the conference will remain in 
session for five or six weeks. 


To the great disappointment of the 
No Compromis* moderate element of both political 

camps in England, the conference 
arranged between the government and the 
opposition on the question of the veto power of 
the House of Lords has proved a failure. While 
some sort of a compromise seemed inevitable, 
from the turn affairs were taking as we went to 
press with the last issue of this magazine, and 























CUTTING A SWITCH FOR A BAD BOY 


From the Sum (Baltimore) 


from the eminence of the personalities who 
participated, it is probable that the conference 
was foredoomed to failure from the beginning. 
Its end was hastened, moreover, by the attitude 
of the public toward the party leaders during its 
two or three brief sessions. As a matter of fact, 
the Liberals had, long ago, committed them- 
selves to securing from the Peers as fair treat- 
ment for their bills as is always accorded to 
Unionist measures. The main points of the 
Liberal program are: Definite abandonment by 
the Peers of their claim to control finance; limi- 
tation of the powers of veto and delay by the 
Upper House to the life of one Parliament; and 
reform of the House of Lords on a non-hered- 
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EDWARD ALBERT, THE NEW PRINCE OF WALES 


itary basis. It is not possible to compromise 
demands of this sort. 


On June 29, Mr. Asquith stated, 
in the House of Commons, that 
since the conference was unable to 
agree, the government had determined that 
Parliament would adjourn before the first day of 
the present month to reassemble in November. 
At that time the relations 
between the two houses 
would receive final treat- 
ment. He expected also 
that there would soon after- 
ward be another appeal to 
the country, probably in 
January. Farly in the pre- 
sent session, Chancellor 
Lloyd-George introduced 
in the Commons the bud- 
getofigio-1git. Itcon- 
tained no unusual features. 
In his speech, however, the 
Chancellor took an opti- 
mistic view of the future, 
predicting a small surplus 
this year. It is expected 
that the formal coronation 
of King George will take 
place some time in the 
middle of June next. By 


The Work 
f 


0. 
Parliament 


that time the Premier hopes to have secured 
Parliamentary consent to a change in the acces- 
sion oath. On June 28, he himself introduced a 
bill altering the form of the King’s declaration so 
as to make it less offensive to Englishmen of the 
Roman Catholic faith. During the early days of 
July a Labor member from Lancashire brought 
in the so called conciliation bill for universal suff- 
rage. This measure attempted to conciliate the 
diverse schools of suffragist opinion, pacifying 
the militant as well as encouraging the mild advo- 
cates. If enacted into law, it would grant Par- 
liamentary franchise to all English women who 
have property qualifications and who already 
vote in municipal elections. It would add the 
names of a million women to the roll of the 
Parliamentary registers. After an acrimonious 
debate, the bill was referred by a large majority 
to the committee of the whole. This means 
the shelving of the measure, at least for the pre- 
sent session. On June 23,a simple ceremony 
occurred in London that interested all England. 
It was the sixteenth birthday of Prince Edward 
Albert, King George’s eldest son. On that 
day he was formally created Prince of Wales. 


A number of ministerial changes 
in Germany during recent weeks 
may have a far-reaching influence 
upon the foreign policy of the Empire. The 
mild-mannered Baron von Schén, who has 
acted as Foreign Secretary for the past four 
years, has retired from the cabinet, to represent 
his country at Paris. He has been succeeded by 
Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter. The new Min- 
ister is one of the most shrewd and forceful men 
in German politics. He was acting foreign 


Ministerial 
Changes 
in Germany 





THE TILT OF SUFFRAGETTE AND ANTI-SUFFRAGETTE 
Premier Asquith, fleeing, ‘‘ This is no place for me.” 


From Punch (London) 
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HERR VON KIDERLEN-WACHTER, THE NEW GERMAN 
FOREIGN MINISTER 


secretary during the Balkan crisis a year or so 
ago, and is understood to have been personally 
responsible for the coercive policy on the part 
of Germany, which resulted in Russia’s recog- 
nizing Austria’s right to annex Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Herr von Kiderlen-Wichter is 
one of the best informed diplomats in Europe 
on affairs of the Near East. Recent weeks also 
saw the resignations of Herr von Rheinbaben, 
Prussian Minister of Finance, and Herr von 
Arnim-Kriewen and Dr. Frederick von Moltke, 
Imperial Ministers of Agriculture and the 
Interior, and Prince Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
President of the Reichstag. All of these 
changes are believed to be due directly to 
the imperial and popular dissatisfaction with 
the policy of the Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg. The German press insists that the 
Emperor is intending to rebuke the Chancellor, 
while that statesman’s personal organs claim 
that he himself is trying to get energetic col- 
leagues to strengthen his administration. 


Clericalism he relations between the Church 
in European OL Rome and the political and 
Polities economic forces dominant in more. 
than one European country have been changing 
and shifting for many months. Though there 
have been no direct negotiations with the Pope, 
reports from Paris indicate that Premier 
Briand and a large and influential section of the 
French episcopate are making earnest efforts 


to bring about a better understanding between 
the Church and the Republic. In Belgium the 
recent elections show a majority for the clerical 
party in the Chamber of Deputies. The Cleri- 
cals have been in control of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment for the past twenty-six years, and at 
this election a concerted but unsuccessful 
movement was made by the Liberals and the 
Socialists to crush them. The situation is set 
forth more in detail on another page. Italian 
Catholics have publicly appealed to Premier 
Luzzatti for ‘protection against the anti-cleri- 
cal propaganda,” referring to the work of the 
Baptists and Methodists in the Eternal City. 
In Spain the Government has been discussing 
with the Vatican the question of a renewal of 
the Concordat for a year or more. In the he- 
ginning of last month the Premier, Sefor 
Canalejas, announced an impending decree 
abolishing that article of the constitution which 
forbids non-Catholics frem worshipping pub- 
licly in Spain. This decided step in the direc- 
tion of religious toleration has caused a sensa- 
tion and has brought forth a protest from 
Rome. The Vatican maintains that the decree 
would anticipate something to which Rome has 
not yet agreed, and to which it may never agree. 
The Cortes has already passed the bill forbid- 
ding any new religious orders to enter Spain, 
until the negotiations between Madrid and the 
Vatican are concluded. Commercial bodies 
































KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN AND HIS PREMIER 


(Senor Canalejas is urging the young monarch to stand 
firm in Spain’s progressive attitude on the Clerical ques- 
tion. From a photograph taken for /lustracién Espanola 
y Americana, of Madrid) 
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have joined in a petition to the Government in 
favor of limiting the growth of all monastic 
orders. ‘They assert that the orders are monop- 
olizing many branches of industry and com- 
merce, and are not bearing their share of the 
public burdens. 


,.. Great Britain’s relations to her 
Britain in ° ° : 
Egynt and Mohammedan subjects in Africa 

india and Asia are certain to be vitally 

affected by the recent return to England of Sir 
Eldon Gorst, the British agent in Egypt; the 
execution of Wardani, the fanatic who last win- 
ter assassinated Boutros Pasha, the Egyptian 
Prime Minister; and the appointment last 
month of Sir Charles Hardinge, permanent 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
as Viceroy to India to succeed the Earl of 
Minto. It is not certain that Sir Eldon has 
been recalled. If so, his successor at Cairo 
has not yet been announced. The execution 
of Wardani, however, and the dispatch of addi- 
tional troops to Egypt indicates that a firmer 
policy will: hereafter be adopted by Great Brit- 
ain in her dealings with Egypt. Sir Charles 
Hardinge is a diplomat of wide experience and 
tried ability. His grandfather was a distin- 
guished soldier who nearly two centuries ago, 
helped win India for the British crown. It is 
understood that he is in complete accord with 
Lord Morley’s progressive and broad-minded 
administration of Indian affairs. 


China is vitally concerned in the 
convention signed, on July 4, by 
the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and the Japanese Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, to cover all the interests of the 


Russia and 
Japan us. 
China 














THE GAME OF PATIENCE 


(Venerable China learning how to meet the rest of the 
world on its own ground) 


From the National Review (Shanghai) 
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SIR CHARLES HARDINGE, NEW VICEROY OF INDIA 


two nations in the Far East. The convention 
itself is a brief one, and on its face no more than 
a mutual promise to maintain the existing state 
of affairs in Manchuria. Officially the foreign 
offices of Europe and our own State Department 
have accepted the text of the treaty as little 
more than a perfunctory addendum to the 
agreement of 1907 between Russia and Japan. 
This former agreement was an express recogni- 
tion of the open door in the Far East and a 
promise not to interfere therewith. Many of 
the newspapers and some of the commercial 
organizations of the Far East and Europe, as 
well as some in this country, apparently do not 
share the official view. They have read into 
this agreement a good deal of dire meaning for 
China and the United States. Since this “‘bar- 
gain” of Japan and Russia seems likely to 
determine the lines of development of the Far 
East for many years to come, we give the 
wording here. After the usual formalities of 
introduction, in which occurs the statement 
that the two governmentsare “‘sincerely attached 
to the principles established by the convention 
concluded between them on the thirtieth of 
July, 1907, and desirous to develop the effects 
of that convention with a view to the consolida- 
tion of peace in the extreme East,” the docu- 
ment goes on to state: 


Article I. With the object of facilitating com- 
munication and developing the commerce of’ na- 
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tions the two high contracting parties mutually en- 
gage to lend each other their friendly co-operation 
with a view to the amelioration of their respective 
railway lines in Manchuria, and the improvement 
of the connecting service of the said railways and 
to abstain from all competition prejudicial to the 
realization of this object. 

Article II. Each of the high contracting parties 
engages to maintain and respect the status quo in 
Manchuria resulting from the treaties, conventions 
and other arrangements concluded up to this day 
between Japan and Russia, or between either of 
these two powers and China. Copies of the afore- 
said arrangements have been exchanged between 
Japan and Russia. 

Article III. In case that any event arises of a 
nature to menace the status quo above mentioned 
the two high contracting parties shall in each case 
enter into communication with each other, in order 
to arrive at an understanding as to the measures 
they may judge it necessary to take for the mainte- 
nance of the said status quo. 


ia So far as the rest of the world is 
at the 
New Treaty concerned, this present agreement 
Means etween Russia and Japan is, in 
substance, a traffic agreement between the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, a Russian company, 
and the South Manchuria Railroad, a Japanese 
enterprise, designed to. regulate the direction 
and division of traffic between Vladivostok and 
Dalny. It will be remembered that Dalny was 
the Russian seaport near Port Arthur. The 
latter city, which was closed to international 
trade when the Japanese took it at the beginning 
of the war, was opened to the world as a port 
of free entry on June 30. Negotiations for the 
new treaty have been in progress at St. Peters- 
burg for many months, and exchanges had been 
made even before Secretary Knox submitted to 
the powers his scheme for the neutralization of 
Manchurian railways. The negotiations were 
suddenly interrupted by the assassination, in 
October last, of Prince Ito, the Japanese Elder 
Statesman. Mr. Knox’s proposals were fe- 
jected by both Japan and Russia. While it is 
not true, as suggested in some quarters, that the 
treaty has resulted directly from’ Secretary 
Knox’s intervention in Manchuria, it may be a 
fact that the proposals made by our Secretary 
of State hastened the conclusion of the agree- 
ment. The effect will undoubtedly be to bring 
Japan and Russia into closer accord on all com- 
mercial and political questions arising in Man- 
churia. The press of these countries comment 
with satisfaction on the conclusion of the treaty, 
while the journals of China regard it as a further 
interference with that empire’s right to admin- 
ister its own affairs. The German press affects 
to look upon the agreement as operating against 
the United States in a commercial way, while 


‘some English journals see in it a possible 


future Chinese-American alliance. 


Japan in D€Spite the war of five years ago, 
apan in e,e ‘¢ bee 
Manchuria the political status of Manchuria 
and Korea has not been changed. While it 
nominally belongs to China, Japan dominates 
it, and expects to reap the fruits of her victory 
over Russia, by developing the mines, forests, 
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HOW THE WESTERN WORLD SEES THE OPPORTUNITY 
IN THE MANCHURIAN MARKETS 


From the Herald (Boston) 


plains and waters of the Manchu’s ancestral 
home. At the same time the Mikado’s Empire 
proceeds quietly with the absorption of Korea. 
Late in May, the Viscount Sone, Resident- 
General at Seoul, who was virtually Japanese 
dictator in Korea, resigned, and was succeeded 
by General Viscount Terauchi, the latter re- 
taining his portfolio as imperial Minister of 
War. Within another few weeks the Korean 
Emperor has issued an edict “delegating to the 
Japanese government the police administration 
of the country.” These changes are regarded 
by well informed students of Far Eastern poli- 
tics as unmistakable indications that the formal 
annexation of Korea to Japan will be accom- 
plished in the very near future. 


pa The labor ministry in Australia, 
Australia and under the leadership of Premier 
New Zealand Fisher, began to unfold its program 
as soon as the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
began its sessions early in July. Finance mat- 
ters engaged its first attention. ‘The budget for 
1910-11 was considered and a small deficit pro- 
vided for by the ready response of the states 
with their contribution towards the cost of the 
old age pension scheme. The program of the 
Fisher ministry includes legislation for encour- 
aging suitable emigrants and for the develop- 
ment of defense. It also will ask constitutional 
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GEN. LOUIS BOTHA, FIRST PRIME MINISTER OF 
UNITED SOUTH AFRICA 


amendments enlarging the Federal powers 
in regard to navigation, corporations, trusts 
and other industrial combinations. These 
amendments, if approved by the present 
Parliamentary _ session, 
will be submitted to pop- 
ular referendum early 
next year. Premier 
Fisher has announced 
that he will, at the ear- 
liest possible date, intro- 
duce a bill providing for 
the construction of the 
Western Australian 
Transcontinental Rail- 
way; for thecorrection of 
tariff inequalities be- 
tween the states; for a 
subsidy for the press 
cable service and for 
control of wireless teleg- 
raphy. Parliament has 
also been sitting in Aus- 
tralia’s sister colony, the 
Dominion of New Zea- 
land. A number of in- 
dustrial and economic 
reforms of a similar 
character to those 
enumerated in the Fisher 
program will be pushed 
forward for early enact- 


ment into law by Sir Joseph Ward, the New 
Zealand Premier. 


Affairs Preparations for the first general 
in ___ election are engaging the attention 

South Africa of the statesmen of South Africa. 
The balloting will be held some time, as yet 
undecided, in the early fall. The principal 
point of difference between the parties, the 
language question, has been practically settled. 
The special commission appointed to institute 
schools and formulate a curriculum made a 
report to the ministry early last month. The 
statement of educational policy issued by the 
Government declares that English and Dutch 
are to be taught on equal terms. In the lower 
classes the children will be instructed through 


“the medium of their mother tongue; in the 


higher subjects the parents will decide. Gen- 
eral Louis Botha, the Premier, expresses him- 
self as more than gratified by the harmonious 
relations between the Dutch and British ele- 
ments throughout the Commonwealth. It is 
interesting to note, in passing, that General 
Botha will soon occupy, as his official residence, 
“Groote Schuur,” the mansion which was 
the well-known home of the late Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes at Cape Town. A statue to Rhodes, 
erected by public subscription, was unveiled 
on June 28 by Lord de Villiers, Chief Jus- 
tice of the South African Supreme Court. 
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In the full ripeness of age and 
scholarship two eminent Shakes- 
peare authorities passed away last 
month. Frederick James Furnivall, the Eng- 
lishman, was in his eighty-sixth year. William 
James Rolfe, the American, had passed his 
eighty-third birthday. Dr. Furnivall was 
a typical Englishman, clean-cut, straightfor- 
ward, and sincere. He had the red-blooded 
temperament in physical, intellectual, and 
moral life. A barrister by profession, he early 
left the law for literature. His vigorous, pa- 
tient scholarship was the inspiration that re- 
sulted in the foundation of the Early English 
Text Society, the Chaucer Society, the Ballad 


Four Ripe 
Old 


Scholars 





THE LATE DR. WILLIAM J. ROLFE 


Association, and the new Shakespeare and 
Wyclif societies. As an editor of Shakespeare 
texts Dr. Furnivall probably had no peer. He 
wrote introductions to almost all the editions 
now ranked the highest by scholars. But he 
was also a famous athlete. An enthusiastic 
oarsman, he built the first narrow sculling 
boats in England. He celebrated his eighty- 
fourth birthday by rowing over the course at 
Henley. He found time, in addition to all this, 
to be a prominent worker in the Christian 
Socialist and Coéperative Movement, being 
a co-worker with Frederick Maurice and 
Thomas Hughes. Dr. Rolfe was known 
widely as a popularizer of Shakespeare and the 
English classics in general. A son of Massa- 
chusetts, and an alumnus of Amherst, he was 
for years one of the intellectual lights of Cam- 
bridge. His edition of Craik’s ‘“‘The English of 
Shakespeare,” first brought out more than 
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THE LATE DR. FREDERICK J, FURNIVALL 


forty years ago, has been reprinted many 
times. He wrote and compiled a dozen vol- 
umes on Shakespeare, as man and dramatist. 
Then he turned his attention to a later period 
of literature and brought out fine scholarly 
editions of Milton, Goldsmith, Scott, Words- 
worth, Macaulay, Tennyson and the Brown- 
ings. Dr. Rolfe was a notable linguist being 
the master of six or seven languages. Within 
a week of the death of Furnivall and Rolfe, 
scientific scholarship was made poorer by the 
deaths of two aged astronomers. Johann 
Gottfried Galle, the German, was in his 
ninety-eighth year. It was he who, basing his 
conclusions on the mathematical calculations 
of the Englishman Adams and the Frenchman 
Leverrier, was the first to actually observe the 
planet Neptune in 1846. Giovanni Virginio 
Schiaparelli, the Italian, formerly director of 
the observatory at Milan, won world-wide fame 
by his discovery of the canal-like markings on 
the planet Mars in 1877. Prof. Schiaparelli 
made other important contributions to our 
knowledge of astronomy. He studied Mer- 
cury, the asteroids and several of the greater 
comets. But his fame rests chiefly on his spec- 
ulations as to the possibility of life on Mars. 
The more recent observations of the red planet 
have not confirmed all his views. They have, 
however, tended to enhance his fame, since 
they have demonstrated that life on Mars is 
not impossible. He was seventy-five years old. 
The progress in astronomical knowledge of the 
past decade is comprehensively shown in two 
of our articles this month. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 21 to July 20, 1910) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


June 21.—The House passes the Administra- 
tion’s land-withdrawal bill. 

June 22.—The Senate passes the postal savings- 
bank measure and the bill requiring publicity of 
campaign contributions. 

June 23.—The House, under pressure from 
President Taft, drops from the sundry civil bill (in 
conference) the amendment providing that no part 
of the appropriation for the enforcement of the 
Interstate Commerce and Sherman Anti-Trust laws 
should be used in the prosecution of labor organiza- 
tions violating that law. 

June 24.—In the Senate, Mr. Gore (Dem., Okla.) 
announces that an attempt was made to bribe him 
not to oppose Indian land contracts in Oklahoma. 

June 25.—Both branches approve the conference 
reports on the pension, sundry civil, and general 
deficiency appropriation bills and order an inves- 
tigation of Senator Gore’s charges of attempted 
bribery....The first regular session of the Sixty- 
first Congress comes to an end. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 

June 21.—Acting Governor A. O. Eberhart is 
nominated for Governor of Minnesota by the Re- 
publican State convention. 

June 22.—Governor Harmon of Ohio is renomi- 
nated by acclamation in the Democratic State 
convention....John K. Tener is nominated for 
Governor by the Pennsylvania Republicans... . 
The new Court of Customs Appeals hands down its 
first decision at Washington. 

June 23.—The Senate committee investigating 
the cost of living submits its report... .The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission requests the New 
Jersey railroads to postpone the proposed advances 
in commutation rates. 

June 26.—The Socialist party in New York 
State nominates Charles Edward Russell for 
Governor. , 

June 28.—President Taft leaves Washington for 
his summer home at Beverly, Mass. 

June 29.—Gov. Bert M. Fernald, of Maine, is 
renominated at the State Republican convention. 
...The Interstate Commerce Commission, in six 
decisions, orders sweeping reductions in freight 
rates on Western railroads. 

June 30.—The lower house of the New York 
Legislature, in special session, votes against Gov- 
ernor Hughes’ direct-primary measure. 

July 1—The New York State Senate rejects 
the direct-primary bill and the special session of 
the legislature comes to an end; the membership 
of the committee which is to investigate legislative 
corruption is made public. 

July 3.—President Taft orders the withdrawal 
of 8,495,731 acres of water-power sites and phos- 
phate and petroleum lands in Alaska. 

July 5.—The Louisiana Legislature elects Gov. 
Jared Y. Sanders to succeed the late Samuel D. 
McEnery as United States Senator. 
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July 7—The President withdraws 35,073,164 
acres of coal lands in the West, under the new 
conservation law. 

July 12.—The proposed income-tax amendment 
to the federal Constitution is ratified by the Geor- 
gia Assembly, following favorable action by the 
Senate on the previous day. 

July 13.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, under the new law, temporarily suspends the 
proposed increases in freight rates on Eastern and 
Western railroads, but refuses to suspend advances 
in commutation rates on New Jersey railroads. 

July 14.—Vermont Democrats nominate Charles 
D. Watson for Governor. . . . Lawrence Gresser, 
President of the Borough of Queens, New York 
City, is indicted by a grand jury for an alleged 
auditing of a fraudulent claim against the city. 

July 18.—President Taft appoints Henderson 
W. Somerville, of New York, to be president of the 
Board of United States General Appraisers. 

July 20.—Governor Carroll of Iowa is indicted 
for criminal libel as an outgrowth of a grand-jury 
investigation of the affairs of the State Industrial 
School for Girls. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


June 23.—Col. José R. Pizarro is appointed 
Minister of War in Peru. 

June 25.—The address of Emperor Francis 
Joseph before the newly elected parliament in 
Austria-Hungary foreshadows electoral reform 
and increased military expenditures. 

June 26.—Antonio Teixeira de Sousa forms a new 
ministry in Portugal... .Porfirio Diaz is reélected 
for his eighth term as President of Mexico, Ramon 
Corral being again chosen Vice-President. 


June 28.—The British Parliament passes the 
first reading of the bill altering the sovereign’s 
oath of succession so that affirmation of Protes- 
tantism can be made without affront to Catholic 
subjects....Baron von Kiderlen-Waechter is ap- 
pointed Foreign Secretary in Germany. 

July 3.—Government candidates in the Panama 
elections to the National Assembly win without 
opposition. 

July 4.—A new ministry is formed in Denmark, 
with Klaus Bernstein as Premier. 


July 7—King Alfonso approves the bill intro- 
duced in the Cortes prohibiting further religious 
orders to enter Spain until negotiations with the 
Vatican are concluded. 


July 11.—The Vatican strongly protests against 
the Spanish Government’s action in the matter of 
religious orders in Spain... . The French Chamber 
of Deputies votes to inquire into ex-Premier Cle- 
menceau’s connection with the arrest of the banker 
Henri Rochette, two years ago, and the conse- 
quent stock-juggling. 

July 12.—The House of Commons, by vote of 
299 to 190, passes the second reading of the bill 
granting parliamentary franchise to women pos- 
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TWO NEW SOUTHERN SENATORS 


sessed of property and already voting in municipal 
elections, but postpones final consideration until 
next year. 

July. 16.—Carlos E. Restrepo is elected Presi- 
dent of Colombia. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

June 22.—Rumania demands apologies and 
compensation from Greece for an attack on a mail 
steamer at Pirzeus. 

July 1.—Foreign Minister Matos, of Venezuela, 
rebukes the delegates from his country to the Pan- 
American Conference for advocating a Latin- 
American alliance against the United States. 

July 4.—An agreement is signed at St. Peters- 
burg, between Russia and Japan, relating to rail- 
way matters in the Far East. ...The eighth Inter- 
national Railway Congress opens at Berne, Switz- 
erland, 1500 delegates being present. 

July 10.—It is made known at Washington that 
President Diaz had offered to assist in settling our 
difficulties with Nicaragua and that his offer had 
not been accepted. 

July 12.—The German Foreign Office strongly 
denies any interference with the policy of the 
United States in Nicaragua....The text of the 
new Russo-Japanese treaty is made public at 
Washington; the State Department regards it as 
a further pledge of peace and stability in the Far 
East....The fourth Pan-American Conference 
begins its sessions at Buenos Aires. 

July 14.—Portuguese troops and a gunboat, 
after two days’ fighting, defeat a large band of 
pirates and Chinese sympathizers on the island 
of Colowan, near the Portuguese settlement at 
Macao, China....It is announced at Washington 


that plans are under way to create an international 
railway commission with authority over the rail- 
roads of the United States and Canada....The 
Pan-American Congress, at Buenos Aires, votes 
sympathy with Costa Rica on account of recent 
earthquake disasters. 

July 17.—Japan notifies the European powers 
that commercial treaties will terminate at the end 


of a year. . 
AERONAUTICS 


June 22.—The first regular aerial passenger 
service is inaugurated by Count Zeppelin with his 
dirigible balloon Deutschland; thirteen passengers 
and crew make the trip from Friedrichshafen to 
Diisseldorf, Germany. 

June 28.—Count Zeppelin’s dirigible, the 
Deutschland, with thirty-two persons on board, 
is wrecked by a gale near Osnabruck, Germany. 

June 30.—Glenn H. Curtiss demonstrates at 
Lake Keuka (New York) the possibility of drop- 
ping explosives from airships. 

July 2.—Clifford B. Harmon, at Garden City, 
Long Island, breaks the American duration record 
by a flight of 2 hours, 3 minutes, and 30 seconds. 

July 3.—The aeronaut Wachter is killed by the 
collapse of his monoplane at Reims. 

July 4.—The Atlantic City aviation meet is 
opened with a spectacular flight by Glenn H. Cur- 
tiss against a heavy wind. 

July 8.—The Baroness de la Roche loses control 
of her machine during a flight at Reims and is 
seriously injured. : 

July 9.—Walter Brookins, driving a Wright 
biplane, reaches an altitude estimated at 6175 feet 
(a new world’s record) at Atlantic City. 
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July 10.—Daniel Kinet, the Belgian aeronaut, is 
fatally injured at Ghent following an accident to 
the rudder of his machine....Leon Morane, at 
Reims, develops a speed of more than sixty-eight 
miles an hour; M. Olieslagers remains in the air 
for more than five hours, covering nearly 250 
miles. 

July 12.—Charles Stewart Rolls, the English 
aviator and motorist, is killed at Bournemouth by 
falling with his machine from a height of 40 feet. 

July 13.—The dirigible balloon Erbsloh explodes 
while 500 feet above the earth near Cologne, Ger- 
many; Oscar Erbsloh, the inventor, and his four 
companions are instantly killed. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

June 22.—It is announced that the greater por- 
tion of Goldwin Smith’s estate (estimated at 
$1,000,000) has been left to Cornell University... . 
More than sixty persons are killed in an accident 
on the Manzanillo line of the Mexican National 
Railways... .The capital stock of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad Company is doubled, half of the in- 
crease, or $20,000,000, going to the stockholders 
at par. 

June 25.—Increases in freight rates on Eastern 
railroads are announced, to take effect August I. 

June 27.—The wages of clerks in the employ of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
are increased from 8 to 15 per cent... .Sir Caspar 
Purdon Clarke resigns as director of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, of New York City. 

June 28.—Prof. Harry Burns Hutchins is chosen 
president of the University of Michigan, succeed- 
ing Dr. James B. Angell....After six months of 
investigation, the grand jury headed oy Pe D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., reports that no organized ‘‘white 
slave” traffic exists in New York City....The 
Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster is con- 
secrated with imposing ceremonies. 

July 2.—The threatened strike of conductors 
and trainmen on the southeastern railroads is 
averted by the mediation of Chairman Knapp, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and Com- 
missioner of Labor Neill... .The forty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation opens at Boston... .Brig.-Gen. William L. 


Marshall is appointed consulting engineer in the 
Reclamation Service. 

July 4.—The ‘‘safe and sane”’ celebration of the 
Fourth of July in New York City and elsewhere 
results in a greatly diminished number of deaths 
and serious accidents....The negro pugilist, John 
Arthur (‘‘Jack’’) Johnson, defeats James 
Jeffries for the heavyweight championship of the 
world, at Reno, Nev., in the fifteenth round. 


July 6—The first gold-importing movement 
since the panic of 1907 starts in New York City 
with engagements amounting to more than 
$1,000,000. 

July 7.—Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent 
of schools in Chicago, is elected president of the 
National Education Association... .Cloakmakers 
in New York City to the number of 50,000 go on 
strike for higher wages and shorter hours. 

July 8.—The Government crop report forecasts 
a very low wheat harvest but a record corn crop. 

July 9.—The Carnegie Hero Foundation at Paris 
awards pensions to families of policemen, firemen, 
and other persons who lost their lives in the recent 
floods. 

July 12.—Fire destroys the towns of Campbell- 
ton and Richardsville, in New Brunswick, leaving 
5000 homeless. 

July 15.—The will of Henry Dexter distributes 
$1,209,200 to religious and charitable institutions 
of New York. 

July 16.—An accident on the mono-railroad in 
New York City, on its first public trip, results in 
the injury of a score of passengers... .A $500,000 
fire on the waterfront in New York City destroys 
a pier, a freight steamer, and eight barges.... 
15,000 coal miners go on strike at Bilboa, Spain. 

July 17.—Twenty-four Protestant-Episcopal 
clergymen and laymen incorporate in New York 
State the Christian Unity Foundation, for the 
purpose of uniting all Christian denominations into 
one religious body... . Railway employeesin France 
decide to go on strike....The three-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Dieppe; France, is 
celebrated. ; 

July 18.—Representatives of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and its trainmen and 














conductors agree on a basis for 
the settlement of the wage con- 
troversy...... Conductors and 
trainmen on the Grand Trunk 
Railway go on strike following 
the company’s refusal to meet 
wage demands. 

July 19.—About 10,000 em- 
ployees of the Northeastern 
Railway, in England, strike in 
protest against tyrannical meth- 
ods of officials. 


OBITUARY 


June 21.—Morris J. Cochran, 
a Federal jurist widely known 
in the mining regions of the 
West and Alaska, 56....Prin- 
cess Feodora, youngest 
sister of the German Em- 
press, 35. 

June 22.—Charles Staninland 
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SHORE VIEW NEAR PRESIDENT TAFT’S SUMMER HOME AT BEVERLY, MASS. 


Wake, an authority on anthro- 
pology, 75. 
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THE LATE SENATOR S. D. M’ENERY, OF LOUISIANA 


June 23.—Ex-Governor John H. McGraw, of 
Washington, 60. 

June 25.—William Henry Brown, formerly chief 
engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 74.... 
Rev. Dr. Samuel P. Leeds, a prominent Congre- 
gational clergyman, 85....Vice-Adm. Juan Wil- 
liams, known as ‘‘the father of the Chilean navy.” 

June 26.—Prof. Cyrus Thomas, an eminent 
authority on North American Indians, 85. 

June 27.—Charles Mason Beach, a prominent 
Connecticut financier, 84. 


June 28.—United States Senator Samuel Doug- 
las McEnery, of Mississippi, 73....Dr. pong 
Henry Haynes, a well-known archaeological ex- 
plorer in Babylonia, 61. William Neilson McVick- 
ar, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Rhode Island, 
67....Dr. Henry Harris Beach, a prominent 
Massachusetts surgeon, 66....Lucius W. Hoyt, 
dean of the law department of the University of 
Denver, 50... .Samuel A. Crozer, of Pennsylvania, 
a millionaire manufacturer and land-owner, 85. 


June 29.—United States Senator John W. 
Daniel, of Virginia, 67....The Duke of Alencon, 
a grandson of King Louis Philippe, 66. 

July 1.—Edward H. Terrell, formerly minister 
to Belgium, 62....Ex-United States Senator 
Thomas B. Turley, of Tennessee, 65... .Ex-Con- 
gressman Frank C. Wachter, of Maryland, 49.... 
Ove Gude, Norwegian minister to the United 
States, 56....Capt. Robert Marshall, the English 
dramatist, 47... .Joseph Thomas, the inventor of 
the hoop skirt, 83. : 

July 2.—Frederick James Furnivall, the English 
Shakespearean scholar, 85... .Brig.-Gen. Charles 
F. Robe, U.S.A., retired, 69. 
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THE LATE SENATOR JOHN W. DANIEL, OF VIRGINIA 


July 3.—George Pierce Garrison, professor of 
history at the University of Texas, 56....Com- 
mander Benjamin F. Wood, U.S.N., retired, for- 
merly chief engineer of the navy, 79....Charles 
McArthur, Unionist member of Parliament from 
Liverpool, 66. 

July 4.—Melville Weston Fuller, Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, 77... . Prof. 
Giovanni Virginio Schiaparelli, discoverer of the 
canal-like markings on the planet Mars, 75.... 
Bourgault Ducoudray, the French composer and 
authority on musical history, 70....Adolphe 
Defarge, a member of the French Senate and an 
advocate of free education, 74. 

July 7.—William J. Rolfe, the noted Shakes- 
pearean scholar, author, and editor, of Massachu- 
setts, 83....Mrs. Anna Josephine Savage, a well- 
known writer and lecturer on woman’s suffrage, 67. 

July 10.—Johann Gottfried Galle, the German 
astronomer who first observed the planet Nep- 
tune, 98.... Major Richard M. Venable, a noted 
Confederate officer, lawyer, and public-spirited 
citizen of Maryland, 71. 

July 11.—Henry Dexter, founder of the Ameri- 
can News Company, 97. 

July 13.—Leslie D. Ward, vice-president of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company, 65. 

July 16.—Henry O'Reilly Tucker, publisher of 
the Troy Daily Press, 70. 

July 18.—Congressman Samuel L. Gilmore, of 
Louisiana, 51....Prof. Henning Matzen, of the 
University of Copenhagen, a member of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

July 20.—Louis H. Bristol, attorney for Yale 
University, 79. 
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THE GENTLE SHEPHERD 


From the Journal (Minneapolis) 


The administration’s measures have come safely into the fold of accomplishment. The 
President and the Republican party are to be congratulated on the enactment into law of so 
large a portion of the party program. This substantial record will stand the party in good 
stead in the approaching Congressional campaign. To what extent the new tariff law will 
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THE POLITICAL HOBBLE SKIRT 





From the Evening Post (Chicago) 


act as a “‘hobble skirt”? (see cartoon on this 
page) and impede the party’s progress toward 
victory, remains to be seen. 

















THE PRESIDENT (APROPOS OF THE TARIFF BILL): 


“And, just to think, I might have had some say-so 
about that one, too, if I had thought of taking a positive 
stand sooner.”’ 


From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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“NOW, TAKE 1HE DUTY 









































A BACK BREAKER 
(Referring to the large appropriations by the recent Congress) 
§ From the Herald (New York) 





MR. TAFT CAMPAIGNING ALONG THE MAINE COAST 
(Apropos of the President’s trip on the Mayflower in July) 
From the Daily Tribune (Chicago) 

The cartoonists, in midsummer politics, have 
had their eyes on Beverly and Oyster Bay. 
They have also been summing up the work of 
the recent session of Congress. The varied 
topics on these pages are typical. Mr. Taft’s 
vacation is depicted as a tariff crusade and a 
puzzling over appointments. Sagamore Hill is 
in active eruption, and the echoes of Congres- 
sional “‘ insurgents”? and ‘“‘regulars’’ in recent 
combat are resounding everywhere. 








A HARD PUZZLE 
Filling the Supreme Court vacancies 
From the Evening News (Newark) 











‘““ BETSY AND I KILLED THE B’AR!” 
/ (The party measures in the recent Congress were suc- 
> - cessfully put through by the combined efforts of both 
NO CHASM—OF COURSE NOT! ‘* progressives ’’ and ‘‘ standpatters’’) 
4 From the Inter-Ocean (Chicago) From the Journal (Minneapolis} 













































GOVERNOR HARMON’S STEPPING STONE—A HOP, SKIP 
AND—A SPLASH ! 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 














MISERY LOVES COMPANY 


(Both great parties seem to be having their factional 
troubles) 


From the Inter-Ocean (Chicago) 






































STaNnpDpAT CoNGRESSMAN: ‘‘See what I did this session.” 


























INSURGENT Canaiunansenal: “See what I MADE him do 


this session,’ 
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“See what I made THEM do this 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 


PRESIDENT Tier: 
session.” 


The cartoons on this page deal with a va- 
riety of topics, including Governor Harmon’s 
political future, the factional differences in 
the two great parties, and the humorous Re- 
publican situation portrayed in Mr. McCutch- 
eon’s cartoon from the Chicago Tribune. 
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BUT THERE’S NO AMBASSADORSHIP VENISON 
THE SoutH (apropos of consular appointments): 
“You won't have to holler but once, Ph’lan. We've 
been waitin’ a long time for a little taste o’ cold squirrel.” 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 








AT WORK 
(The new tariff board has been prepared for business by a 
congressional appropriation) 






From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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KICKIN’ AT THE VITTLES 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 


CWeAsy ad. 





PROTECTING THE FLOCK 


(Referring to Speaker Cannon’s speeches in the West last 
month defending the ‘‘stand patters”’ and attacking the 


“‘insurgents’’) 
From the World (New York) 











MR. BRYAN: ‘‘NOW, WHAT AILS 
THE CRITTER?” 

(The Democratic party does not ap- 

parently take kindly to Mr. Bryan’s 

ai 6‘ county option”’ issue) 

From the Journal (Minneapolis) 














PAINTING THE LILY! 


ANOTHER DARING AVIATOR 








(Senator Lodge’s campaign for re-election will turn largely (Referring to Senator Lodge's speeches in defense of the 
on the Payne-Aldrich tariff issue) P 
From the Traveler (Boston) 





ayne-Aldrich tariff) 
From the World (New York) 
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The case of Engineer 
Pittman, an American citi- 
zen imprisoned by Madriz 
in Nicaragua, has caused 
considerable interest. As ee 
the cartoonist suggests, 
there may be “trouble a- 
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= head for somebody” if this 
Janel arernd fring I sort of thing continues. In 
\ wi | the cartoon at the bottom ‘ 
: of this column Uncle Sam 
| refers to the recent treaty s 














between Japan and Russia. 
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‘* MOVING”? PICTURES! 

(Referring to the fact that many cities have prohibited 
the showing of moving pictures of the Jeffries-Johnson 
prize-fight) 

From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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TROUBLE AHEAD FOR SOMEBODY! 
From the Herald (Washington) 








THESE CAN “‘COME BACK” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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“SHALL THE PEOPLE RULE ?—WELL, I GUESS YES!” Se eee ee ee — 
‘eae eiheges 06 5% : an ‘ se Uncie Sam: “ And a short time ago I had to separate 
(One view of the workings of the direct primary in Oregon) them in a fight.” 
From the Oregonian (Portland) From the American (Baltimore) 
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(Ever since Colonel Roosevelt returned to 
his home at Oyster Bay, there has been a 
stream of callers. Many of the visitors have 
been political candidates, either of the “in- 
surgent” or “regular stripe, and all would 
doubtless have been happy to receive assur- 
ances of support from the distinguished Re- 
publican of Sagamore Hill. Whether Mr. 
Roosevelt would exhibit a leaning toward 
either the “insurgents” or the “regulars” 

_ became a burning question. ) 
























THE ANNOUNCEMENT, AND ITS EFFECT 
Colonel Roosevelt is to make a speech in the Indiana 
campaign.—News item. From the 7ribune (South Bend) 
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“WELL, WHAT ARE YOU BOYS HANGING AROUND FOR?” 
: From the Leader (Cleveland) 
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SENATOR BEVERIDGE WILL HAVE A GOOD STARTER 
(Colonel Roosevelt is to speak in Indiana) 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul) 





THE JUDGMENT OF A SOLOMON 
From the World-Herald (Omaha) 
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From the W’orld (New York) 

Colonel Roosevelt continues to remain the 
cartoonists’ favorite subject. During the past 
month an immense number of cartoons on 
the Colonel’s activities appeared in the news- 
papers and periodicals. The question whether 
or not he would endorse the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff, the pilgrimages to Oyster Bay, his 
relations to the Republican party and—not 
the least in importance,—what Uncle Sam in- 
tends to do with his boy who has been gradu- 
ated from the Presidency—-are some of the 
topics on which the cartoonists love to dilate. 
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HURRY, DOCTOR! 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 





THE PEACEMAKER 


““GITCHE MANITO, THE MIGHTY, 
CALLS THE TRIBES OF MEN TOGETHER, 
CALLS THE WARRIORS TO HIS COUNCIL 
BY THE SIGNAL OF THE PEACE-PIPE.” 
(Apropos of Colonel Roosevelt’s numerous visitors, from 
all factions of the Republican party.) 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 





























WHAT TO DO WITH THE BOY 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT WITH HIS DOGS IN THE BARNYARD AT SAGAMORE HILL 


ROOSEVELT THE HUSBANDMAN 
BY HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


IME was when the newspapers believed 
they were indulging in good-humored 

fun if they referred to Sagamore Hill as in any 
way a notable spot in the United States. Yet 
there is no question but to-day it is at least 
as well known as Monticello, Hawarden, or 
Karlsruhe. Within the last nine years the 
owner of Sagamore Hill has become the 
greatest figure of the present generation and 
perhaps one of the greatest in history. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the public manifests an 
interest in the little estate at Oyster Bay, in its 
owner, and in the daily life he leads there. 
And, truly, the life which Theodore Roosevelt 
leads upon his hill is in itself so absolutely 
wholesome and so typically American that we 
cannot but envy it. It is a sane and a healthy 
outdoor life, the kind most of us who are city- 
pent constantly yearn for. Quiet that life 
could easily be upon the sun-drenched hill, 
but politics, that exacting occupation of Mr. 


Roosevelt’s, pursues him even here and now in 
his retirement, and breaks in upon his tran- 
quillity. 

“Of all the public men who have come to 
see me since my return,” Colonel Roosevelt 
said to the writer, “only Governor Hughes was 
especially invited. The others all asked to 
come here. This, of course, does not include 
personal friends who have visited us.” 

The Colonel, as people now love to call him, 
also made mention of the colony of correspond- 
ents representing a dozen newspapers and 
press associations who have settled in Oyster 
Bay this summer and constantly demand news. 

But despite all this Mr. Roosevelt contrives 
to have considerable peace and quietude upon 
his hundred-acre estate at Sagamore Hill. 
Oyster Bay is, after all, not a noisy metropolis. 
It has always been a smallish, drowsy village 
near Long Island Sound, without either accom- 
modation or invitation for the stranger. Lately 
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haps sixty yards before the 














house the road becomes an 
avenue of maples planted 
by Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self twenty-five years ago. 
On the slopes about the 
house, where the trees are 
but few, there are merely 
green lawns and a tennis- 
court without any attempts 
at elaborate exotic garden- 
making. Beyond the house 
on the right as you approach 
lie the vegetable gardens, 
the farmland, the stables, 
lofts and granary, and more 
woodland. The house 
itself, externally at least, is 
merely a pleasant looking, 
what Stevenson called, 
“flanging,” wooden country 
house peculiarly American, 
with its long porches painted 
gray and with striped awn- 
ings. The house stands 
upon the highest point in 
Oyster Bay, yet so thick is 
the wood about it that 
no other houses can be seen 
from its porches and lawns. 
Altogether it is very simple 
and charming. 
“My children are the 
fourth generation livinghere 
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MOST OF THE FIREWOOD USED AT SAGAMORE 
BY MR. ROOSEVELT HIMSELF 


the town has acquired a new hotel and an opera 
house, but even these adjuncts have altered it 
but little, and to this day it lies grilling in the 
sun, very still and very silent. A number of 
New York families have summer residences 
here, but these are chiefly along the road that 
leads out from the village proper toward what 
is called the Cove. And from this road at right 
angles branches off a road that runs along the 
bay and leads on to Sagamore Hill and to some 
of its neighbors. ‘To the house Mr. Roosevelt 
has had hewn a road of his own, Steep and 
winding through a really noble bit of forest 
land. 

Seventy of those one hundred acres are cov- 
ered with splendid old oak and chestnut trees, 
birch, locust, aud hickory. The massive foliage 
and the abundance of underbrush make of this 
no mere tended grove with gravel footpaths, 
but a genuine piece of woodland that really 
brings nature to the owner’s very door. Per- 


at Oyster Bay,” says Mr. 
Roosevelt proudly, ‘‘and the 
ninth in America. We are 
all devoted to this place.” 

And it is no wonder. For the place affords 
all the real pleasures, that is the simple ones, of 
country life. All of us, no matter how many 
generations of our forbears were city-dwellers, 
have something of the farmer in us, or as we 
were won’t to translate in our Latin primers, 
of the husbandman. Now, Mr. Roosevelt has 
undoubtedly a good deal of the husbandman in 
his make-up. A keen-minded acquaintance of 
the writer’s declares that fifty years hence, 
when Sagamore Hill will be a national pre- 
serve, the curator will point out the carefully- 
guarded “last hayrick that Theodore Roosevelt 
helped to make.” The man was in earnest. 
For the time when men, and especially news- 
paper men, spoke ironically of “‘the modern 
Cincinnatus,” or ‘our own Cincinnatus,” 
when they heard of Mr. Roosevelt’s pitching 
hay, is gone by. It is gone by for the simple 
reason that Mr. Roosevelt cared nothing for the 
irony. He enjoyed pitching hay and he has gone 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT ON HIS _VINE-COVERED PORCH 
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MR. ROOSEVELT IS VERY FOND OF BOATING 


right on pitching hay, regardless of whether 
anybody saw him and smiled or not. 

‘We were unable to get an extra hired man 
this year,” Mr. Roosevelt said the other day, 
“so I had to help bring in the hay. We have 
just brought in the last load.” 

To work two afternoons in the hayfield under 
a baking sun, side by side with his own farm 
laborers, scarcely sounds like an attempt at a 
Cincinnatus pose. Facts like this have had 
much to do in endearing Mr. Roosevelt to the 
great masses of the American people. When 
we reflect how a European potentate or great 
man, as the phrase goes, would 
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every day. Mr. Roosevelt is not an early 
riser in the sense of rising at five o’clock. The 
family breakfasts between seven and eight, after 
which he takes up his correspondence or some 
article upon which he is writing. Twice a week 
a stenographer comes from the city and takes 
dictation. Twice a week Mr. Roosevelt motors 
into the city and keeps office hours and trans- 
acts a mass of business, journalistic, political, 
personal. It has already been said that callers 
do penetrate to Oyster Bay and that they occupy 
there some of Mr. Roosevelt’s time. 

Still, there are mornings when he feels he can 
make holiday, and on such days his chief de- 
light is to take Mrs. Roosevelt out in a rowboat 
on the Sound, paddle in a leisurely way round 
Lloyd’s Neck, toward Huntington Harbor, and 
have the luncheon they brought with them in 
some quiet sylvan spot by the placid waters. 
At times they portage the boat over Lloyd’s 
Neck, which takes off a considerable part of the 
distance. Some days they take a long ride 
together upon the quiet roads of this region, 
though automobiles are making these roads less 
and less quiet. Upon days like those both look 
as among the happiest of their life. Mr. 
Roosevelt does not like his family to figure in 
the public prints, but it surely can do no harm 
to say that the first thing that strikes you about 
this family is its constant and sustained cheer- 
fulness, and the ex-President has more than once 
said to friends that “Mrs. Roosevelt is the 
sanest woman he has ever known.” The occa- 
sional little junkets or picnics the Roosevelt 
family has during the summer at Lloyd’s Neck 
are celebrations in which both the children and 








return to his estate after such 





a triumphal tour through 
Europe, after such a reception 
in his own country as Mr. 
Roosevelt had, we inevitably 
picture all manner of luxury, 
a train of flunkies, and the like. 
The picture of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
working side by side with his 
farm hands is surely a more 
bracing one and a far more 
admirable. At least it is so 
in America, where the majority 
happily still believes in that 
typeof summer holiday, rather 
more than in that spent about 
the Newport Casino. 

But it is rather the daily 
life in thecountry home of our 
only living ex-President that 
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we wish here to sketch. For 


even he cannot make hay HE LOVES 


TO MAKE 


HOLIDAY IN A BOAT ON THE SOUND 














ROOSEVELT THE HUSBANDMAN 


grown-ups delight, and into which all enter with 
the keenest zest. In the days when Mr. Roose- 
velt was President those picnics were all but 
national holidays, as disgruntled visitors who 
could not see Mr. Roosevelt declared. Never- 
theless, the Roosevelt family enjoyed its little 
junketings. 

But, of course, there are more days when 
there are no picnics, or long rides, or any row- 
ing-expeditions; days when the mornings are 
spent at indoor work and the afternoons there- 
fore necessarily spent out of doors, chiefly upon 
the farm. It is no great farm, to be sure, only 
some thirty acres being under cultivation; still 
it affords Mr. Roosevelt opportunity to engage 
in a pursuit which is both wholesome and 
agreeable, at least to him. He has said more 
than once that he wishes all Americans could 
live as he does in the country, and many of us 
no doubt echo his wish. Noah Seaman, the 
resident farmer at Sagamore Hill, could very 
probably, at a pinch, farm the little estate 
unaided. But that is not the point. Many 
a man potters about a-garden who could afford 
to keep, and often does keep, a gardener. The 
joy in that work appeals to Mr. Roosevelt— 
perhaps more than to Mr. Seaman—and he 
has all he can of that joy. 

Aside from the hay, the little farm produces 
rye and oats and corn, wholly for private con- 
sumption. All this has to be mown and gar- 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT'S HOUSE 

nered, and to this work, too, Mr. Roosevelt 
sometimes lends a hand. This grain is mostly 
for the Sagamore Hill stock. Of the hay Mr. 
Roosevelt frequently sells a part to neighbors, 
but the rest of the farm produce and vegetables 
remain on the hill. There are only five horses 
and three cows on the place, so they are amply 
provided for with fodder throughout the year. 
A whole population of chickens enlivens the 
barnyard and these also are maintained on 
home produce. Altogether Sagamore Hill pre- 
sents a lively picture of a small American farm. 
Noah Seaman, who has been with Mr. Roose- 
velt for many years, is the 








bucolic administrator of this 











domain. He lives there the 
year round and is devoted to 
his employer. Recently, when 
Mr. Roosevelt returned from 
abroad, Mr. Seaman was 
among the first to step aboard 
the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria 
to greet his master in the 
bay. And Mrs. Seaman also 
has a share in the work. In 
addition, there is one “hired 
man.” Formerly there had 
been here a colored gardener, 
Davis, who grew old in the 
service of the Roosevelts. 
Ten years ago he was pen- 
sioned off and until three 
months ago he lived in dig- 
nified retirement. Service 
with the Roosevelts seems to 
be valued. Two colored serv- 
ants of the White House 
recently threw up their em- 
ployment there and came to 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S HOUSE AT SAGAMORE HILL. 





work for lower wages in the 


A SIDE VIEW household of the ex-President. 
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SAGAMORE HILL, THE RESIDENCE OF EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT OYSTER BAY, L. I. 


Besides the farm work, the piece of wood- 
land also affords Mr. Roosevelt opportunity 
for exercise. He is a famous axe-man. Trees 
keep dying and firewood is constantly necessary, 
and this gives Mr. Roosevelt work for many 
an afternoon throughout the year. Whenever 
people in the road below hear the sound of an 
axe from Sagamore Hill, they know that it is 
far more likely to be produced by the ex-Presi- 
dent than by his hired man. His superabun- 
dant energy and vitality require some severe 
form of exercise, and wood-chopping seems to 
answer the purpose exactly. Many a tree has 
fallen under his axe and many another is 
awaiting the same fate. Most of the firewood 
used at Sagamore Hill is chopped by the own- 
er’s hands. 

“The same qualities,’ Mr. Roosevelt has 
often said in speeches during his administra- 
tion, “‘are required to make a good president 
as those required to make a good neighbor.” 
And no one at Oyster Bay can say that Mr. 
Roosevelt is not a good neighbor. It was his 
custom when his children were younger to send 
them each to the little rural schoolhouse known 
as the Cove School. It is such a village school 
as many of us remember—a small frame build- 
ing on a brick foundation, a few wooden steps, 
a creeper or two growing about the windows, 
and low-ceiled rooms within, painted white. 
No one can help feeling pleased that the 
President of the nation (for he was President 
then) should be democratic enough to send his 
children to the village school. It would be 
easy for a campaign orator to grow maudlin 
over such a fact, but it is none the less pleasant 


for that. Both Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt were 
wont to attend the exercises and prize-distribu- 
tions, and to this day Mrs. Roosevelt annually 
contributes the Christmas tree to the Cove 
School. 

All this calls to mind an English humorous 
writer who sketched out his daily program 
as follows: rise at noon; breakfast at one; 
a stroll to the club; attention to mail; some 
afternoon calls; a ride in the park; dinner; 
a round of evening parties, and then to bed. 

“But when do you do your literary work?” 
he was asked. 

“Why, the next day, of course,” was the reply. 

Mr. Roosevelt is an eminently domestic man 
and very fond of his children. His daily life as 
we have sketched it thus far leaves but: little 
room for the children. But Mr. Roosév¥elt 
does not leave them until the next day. ‘The 
dinner hour and the evening Mr. Roosevelt 


always endeavors to devote to his family. All: 


dress for dinner, even the small boys. Since it 
is the aim of this article to give a picture-ef the 
daily life at Sagamore Hill, these details are 
mentioned. But of course the evenings in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s household differ but little from the 
evenings of any other cultivated American 
family. The large north room, built on wher 
Mr. Roosevelt was President, is the favorite 
living room of the family during the evenings. 
It is hung with many trophies of the chase, 
heads of deer, elk, antelope and bear, and the 
floor is covered with skins. Under the ceiling 
on the walls is a frieze of eagles carved in wood. 
The room is brilliantly lighted and there the 
children chat and read, for books are abundant 
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A VIEW OF SAGAMORE HILL FROM THE SLOPE OF THE LAWN TOWARD THE ROAD 


in this household. The north room contains 
many shelves full of them, and so of course 
does Mr. Roosevelt’s study in the right, as you 
enter. All the family is much given to reading. 
Mr. Roosevelt himself is a voracious reader in 
three languages, and long after the family has 
gone to bed, his study light is still burning and 
he sits poring over Maspero, or some other 


historian, or else he is at work on one of the 
many speeches that are constantly demanded 
of him. Now and then he takes a turn on the 
long porches of his house which is so closely 
curtained by the thick, silent wood. To the 
north he can see the still waters of the Sound 
with the faint haze of night showing in the 
moonlight. 
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OBERAMMERGAU: 
BY W. 


N 1890, in 1g00, and in 1910 I made the 
pilgrimage to Oberammergau to witness the 
presentation of the Passion Play by the peasants 
of the Bavarian Alps. 
If I attain threescore years and twelve, and 
my health does not fail me, I shall see the play 
once again. But 


A THIRD VISIT 


T. STEAD 


You are in the faerie land of old romance, a 
region adjacent to the enchanted region in 
which the knights of King Arthur rode on 
their perilous quests. And the tragic story 
of the mad genius of a monarch, who crested 
his mountains with palaces, and then sought 

death in the depths 








of the lake at their 





whether that good 
fortune is in store for 
me or not, I do not 
suppose that my ver- 
dict in 1920 would 
differ from my verdict 
to-day. For my ver- 
dict to-day is the 
same as was that 
which I pronounced 
in 1890, when I saw 
it for the first time, 
and in 1g00, when I 
saw it again after the 
lapse of ten years. 
The play is good, as 
wholly good as any 
mortal institution can 
be. Itis good for the 
players, good for the 
audience, good in it- 
self. Andanyone who 
has the meansand the 
opportunity of seeing 
it, and yet does not 
see it, neglects a 
means of grace ready 








foot, links on the 
Oberammergau of to- 
day with the mythical 
Prince Ethiko, who, 
as the Roman Empire 
crumbled into ruin, 
sought to save his 
soul in those remote 
valleys. 

Prince Ethiko was 
the King Arthur, or 
the Parsifal, of the 
Bavarian highlands. 
He is reported to 
have disdained to 
pay homage to the 
Carlovingian kings, 
to whom he was re- 
lated, and to have 
died at Oberam- 
mergau in the year 
gto. Says the local 
chronicler: 





Ethiko began to hate 
that world in which 
the arrogance of the 
court and its minions 
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to his hand, and loses 
both an_ intellectual 
stimulus and a spirit- 
ual inspiration. After 
which emphatic, comprehensive and unquali- 
fied benediction upon Oberammergau and 
its Passion Play, I will proceed to describe 
more in detail my impressions during my latest, 
if not my last, visit to the valley of the Ammer. 


I.—THE FAERIE LAND OF OLD ROMANCE 


“How far are we from the Middle Ages?” 

“Just thirty-six hours by direct route from 
Charing Cross. You change at Munich for 
Oberammergau, and there you are.” 

But at Oberammergau you find yourself in 
a still more remote epoch than the Middle Ages. 
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THE CHRISTUS (ANTON LANG) IN THE 
PASSION PLAY 


held the ruling sway, 
and a great love for the 
lonely wilderness took 
hold of him; the wil- 
derness in which crossbow, arrow and spear were 
emperor, where the bravery of man was daily chal- 
lenged by the mighty bear and the hungry wolf, 
where the high mountains took him nearer to his 
God. With twelve devoted knights he founded 
a castle in the mountain solitude, and there he 
lived with them in cloistral seclusion, another 
Parsifal upon Montsalvat. 


Where’er we turn ’tis haunted, holy ground. 
A few miles up the valley stands the far-famed 
monastery of Ettal, where a company of Bene- 
dictines guarded the relics of saints brought 
from the Catacombs. As the site of Durham 
Cathedral is said to have been chosen by a cow, 
that of Ettal was selected by a horse. The Em- 
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THE PROCESSION ON PALM SUNDAY 


(Children of Oberammergau who act in the play) 


peror Louis the Bavarian, on his pilgrimage to 
Rome, vowed to build a cloister to the Virgin 
Mary, if she would but see him through his 
troubles. A venerable monk, by way of arles- 
penny to seal the vow, gave the Emperor an 
image of the Virgin to be placed in the cloister 
which he was told must be built at Ampfrang, 
in Bavaria. On his return to Germany the 
Emperor was led by an Oberammergau hunts- 
man tothe Fttal valley. There, says the legend, 
he fourid the Ampfrang. When he reached it 
his eyes beheld naught but a great wilderness 
and a mighty forest into which his guide led 
him; and so they came to a great fir-tree before 
which the Emperor’s horse fell thrice upon its 
knees, and would move on no further; this was 
a Visible sign that here the cloister was to be 
built. And so the building of the monastery 
began. It was a notable monastery in its way, 
for it accommodated not merely twenty-two 
Benedictine monks, but thirteen knights with 
their ladies and their retinue. I suppose the 
knights formed the garrison, for Ettal, like Dur- 
ham Cathedral, was “half church of God, half 
castle ’gainst,” not the Scot, but the lawless 
banditti which lurked in the forest. 
Oberammergau was of great importance in 
those days, standing as it did on the great trade 
route which led from Venice to Augsburg. 
From the year 1332 “the modest folk of Ober- 


ammergau” had an imperial charter to store all 
merchandise passing through their valley. The 
road was much frequented in those days. The 
swiftest messenger could get through to Venice 
from Nurnberg in about ten days. How long mer- 
chants needed for their caravans is not stated. 

The prosperity of Oberammergau lasted 
until the Reformation let loose the scourge of 
religious war. Protestantism never gained a 
hearing in these secluded valleys. But even 
there they caught the flying surge from the 
storm waves which beat upon the northern 
lands. The Swedish troops under Oxenstjern 
plundered Ettal monastery, and only spared 
Oberammergau on the payment of ransom. 
After the Sewedes came the plague, and after 
the plague the Spanish War of Succession. The 
soldiers of Austria and France and of the Em- 
pire fought in the valley of the Ammer, and on 
one occasion the unlucky villagers had to fly to 
the hills and to bury such possessions as they 
could save in the caves of the mountains. In 
1741, when the War of Succession had broken 
out anew, no fewer than, 13,000 soldiers 
passed through Oberammergau in two days. 
During the whole of the war the villagers 
were compelled to provide free quarters to 
the combatants to whichever side they be- 
longed. 

When the Revolution flooded Europe with 
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MARY THE MOTHER OF CHRIST 


the armies of France Oberammergau did not 
escape. There was a battle between French 
and Austrians at Unterammergau. The Aus- 
trians, as was their wont, broke and fled. The 
French devotees of Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality improved their victory by looting 
Oberammergau; they skinned the village to the 
bone. For months the French remained in 
military occupation of the valley, which they 
only evacuated when peace was made in 1801. 
Four year later, when war broke out again, the 
unlucky Ammergauers saw their village the 
cockpit of contending armies. This time it was 
the men of Tyrol who revolted against being 
placed by the French under the Bavarian yoke. 
But whatever was the cause of the quarrel, or 
whoever were the disputants, the luckless vil- 
lagers always went to the wall. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were centuries 
of intermittent warfare and disaster; nor did 
their ill-luck turn till 1818, when fire, famine, 
and war had done their worst. In the parish 
church I saw a quaint picture in memory of the 
men of Oberammergau who had fallen in de- 
fense of the liberties of their country against 
French domination. . It was interesting to see 
that names both of Zwinks and Langs figured 
conspicuously in this beaderoll of patiiots. 


Since that day Oberammergau has been spared 
the horror of war, although her people went 
with other German contingents to the French 
battlefields of 1870. Her subsequent history 
is one of the continuous peaceful development 
of her two specialties—wood-carving and the 
Passion Play. 

Oberammergau is much the same to-day as 
I found it in 1890. The electric railway is now 
working, and the interdict upon motor-cars has 
been removed. A huge garage, accommodating 
two hundred cars, has been put up on the road 
to Ettal. Motor omnibuses belonging to the 
Post-office ply in every direction. Many new 
houses have been built, and Herod’s old house 
of 1890 has been transmogrified out of all recog- 
nition. The Ammer has been embanked with 
the proceeds of the Passion Play, which, how- 
ever, did not prevent the village, like all other 
villages in the region, being badly flooded last 
month. I was there on June 12. It rained 
enough to make the roads dirty, but no more. 
The wind was warm. When I left the next day 
the snow on the mountain tops melted, and the 
whole of the Central European highlands from 
Innsbruck to Berne was flooded. No lives 
were lost at Oberammergau. Fifty houses 
were flooded, but the performance of the Pas- 
sion Play was not interrupted. 
































CAIAPHAS AND ANNAS 
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CHRIST WITH MARTHA AND MARY AT BETHANY 


Il.—THE PASSION PLAY, IgI10 

The Passion Play is as well played as ever it 
was. I cannot give it higher praise. Anton 
Lang, who in some of his portraits resembles 
Tennyson, is an admirable Christus; quite as 
good, to my thinking, as Joseph Mayr, who is 
said to have died of a broken heart in 1903 over 
the loss of the rdle in 1900. Most of the players 
have changed réles. Johannes of 1890 and 
1900 is now Joseph of Arimathea. But Judas 
is still the same Judas of 1890 and 1900—the 
realistic Zwink, who, although the best co- 
median in the village, never allows a trace of 
humor to soften the sternness of his tragic 
rendering of the traitor’s part. His daughter 
Ottilie is the Madonna, and Maria Mayr is the 
Magdalen. The Choragus is still the same as 
in 1890. Thomas Rendl, who was Pilate in 
1890, has been succeeded by Sebastian Bauer, 
who this year. is Burgomaster. Caiaphas of 
1g0o is now Annas. Hans Mayr, the Herod, is 
an artist and a dealer in artistic work. 

Mrs. Louise Parks-Richards, in her enter- 
taining ‘Pilgrimage to a Modern Jerusalem 
and a New Gethsemane,” describes with much 
spirit and fidelity the method of selecting the 
players. The first:step is taken in October, 
1907, when:six persons are elected by vote of the 
villagers. ‘These six persons when chosen are 
added, together with the parish priest, to the 
fourteen members of the town council, and thus 


2 


is constituted the Passion Play Committee, 
which regulates everything, and which chooses 
all the players. The committee meets in 
secret and votes by ballot. Its first step is to 
apply to the Bavarian Government for per- 
mission to give the performance. On June 3, 
1908, that permission arrived saddled with the 
usual conditions as to sanitation and the alloca- 
tion of one-third of the profits to charitable ob- 
jects and public improvements. 

The committee then began to hold its weekly 
meetings every Wednesday evening. It elected 
its secretary first, then it chose Mr. Ludwig 
Lang to be director of the play, and after that 
appointed the schoolmaster to be director of the 
orchestra and a young wood-carver leader of 
the band. It was not until March, 1go9, that 
the female singers of the village were subjected 
to the preliminary rehearsal, after which the 
chorus was chosen. After committees on the 
press, music, photographs, buildings, lodgings, 
tickets, etc., had been elected, the supreme 
question—the choice of the players—came on 
for decision on September 27, 1909. There are 
122 persons with speaking parts to be selected, 
and 260 others who act but who do not speak. 
The staff of the Passion Play is made up as 
follows: 


1 hairdresser. 

3 watchmen for 
dressing rooms. 

1 chief cashier. 


1 General Director. 


1 Leader of the Orches- the 


tra. 
1 Leader of the Band. 
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58 musicians. 50 cashiers. 


41 singers. I auditor. 
122 players who speak. 60 door-keepers and 
260 players who only ushers. 


act. 2 cannoneers. 
2 prompters. 24 fire-watchmen. 
25 scene-shifters. 12 watchmen for the 
14 dressers. village. 


There is not much difficulty in allocating the 
minor parts. But the excitement over the elec- 
tion of the players for the leading réles is in- 
tense. Players grow into their parts and 
part from them with anguish. But age, ad- 
vancing with decennial strides, renders it neces- 
sary to change the cast in the majority of cases. 
But no one surrenders a leading rdé/e without 
tears. The chief parts among the women are 
the Madonna and the Magdalen. Among the 
men, Christ, Peter, John, Judas, Caiaphas, 
Annas, Nathaniel, Pilate, and Herod. 

The manner of their selection is in this wise. 
Ludwig Lang, the director, explains to the 
committee the necessary qualifications for each 
of the rédles to be allocated. Needless to say 
this is more or less a formal business. Every 
member of the committee from his youth up has 
been familiar with the indispensable requisites 
for each personation. Boys are prospective 
Apostles and girls prospective Madonnas and 
Magdalens before they reach their teens. But 
at Oberammergau everything must be done 
decently and in order. As soon as the director 
has finished, the members of the committee 


hand in written nominations. Each of these is 
taken in turn, discussed, and voted upon by 
secret ballot. It needed five meetings of the 
committee before the sixty-five leading speak- 
ing performers were provisionally selected and 
all was ready for the final vote. 

On October 12, 1909, the committee assem- 
bled at eight in the morning at the Rathhaus. 
They then attended High Mass in the parish 
church, and returned to the council chamber to 
decide who was to be who in the play. 

The nominations were taken seriatim. About 
some there was little or no discussion, others 
gave rise to prolonged debate; but at the end 
the matter went to the vote, each member 
dropping a white or black ball into the urn as 
each candidate came up for decision. The 
balls were counted, and from that ballot there 
was no appeal. Three months later under- 
studies. are selected, but of these one hears 
nothing. 

The parts being allocated, Director Lang 
proceeds to design the costume, which his 
sister Josepha, an old lady of seventy-seven, 
cuts out and makes up with the assistance of 
the girls of the village. Mr. Lang designed 
all the six hundred costumes worn this year. 
Most of the materials were ordered from Paris, 
Berlin, and Munich; but some of the stuff had 
to be procured in Jerusalem and in Damascus. 
Considering the effect produced and the num- 
ber of the performers, the sum of $5000 paid 





























THE PRIESTS CONSFIRING 
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for material seems very small. The parts 
are formally allotted to the performers on 
December 8 and 12, when each one has to 
sign a cast-iron contract pledging himself to 
unconditional obedience on pain of instant 
dismissal. 

At the beginning of the year undress re- 
hearsals begin, and are continued nearly every 
night either at the Rathhaus or at the rehearsal 
theater over the way. No festivities, no. car- 
nivals, no public weddings are allowed in 
Oberammergau from January to September in 
the Passion Play year. The first music re- 
hearsal in the Passion Play Theater took place 
on March 13, when the snow had to be shoveled 
off the stage to make room for the chorus... The 
first complete dress rehearsal was given next, 
to which all Oberammergauers were free to 
attend. The rehearsal for the press took place 
on May 11, and the first public performance on 
the 16th. There are seven performances in 
July, nine in August, and five in September. 
As the demand for seats is so great it is prob- 
able that the number of these performances 
will: be doubled. 

The committee had spent up to January last 
no less than $375,000 preparing to accommodate 
the multitude which is even now concentrating 
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JOHN (ALFRED BIERLING) 


from the four quarters of the world upon this 
Bavarian village. In 1g00, 220,000 persons 
visited Oberammergau, which in that year had 
only 3200 beds*and couches, supplemented by 
1500 straw mattresses for use in barns. Now 
Oberammergau rejoices in the possession of 
4224 spare beds, and all wholesale lodgings are 
forbidden. Not more than three beds may be 
placed even in the largest room. 
Oberammergau is trimmed up a bit, but it 
is still, as it was of old, a precious relic of the 
Middle Ages, in which a whole community re- 
gard it as a religious duty to look as like the 
Apostles and theircontemporaries as the knowl- 
edge of the historian and the skill of the artist 
can enable them to do. It is not merely the 
men and women of our Lord’s passion who 
meet you in the street. Cain and Abel, Adam 
and Eve, Abraham and Isaac, and Jacob and 


" Joseph, to say nothing of Ahasuerus and Vashti 


and Esther, Naboth and Job, Micaiah and 
Ahab—in fact, there are not many notables in 
the Old Testament history who do not figure 
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PONTIUS PILATE AND THE PRIESTS 


in the tableaux in the Passion Theater. The 
long hair of the men—when the play is over the 
hair in the village barber’s shop covers the 
floor to a height of two feet—is only the out- 
ward and visible sign of the fact that they are 
all living into their parts all day long. I do not 
say that Judas, Cain, and various other sons 
of Belial live up to the high level of their sinful 
prototypes. But the glamor of the Passion 


Play is over them all. There is a certain pro- 
consular dignity about the Burgomaster Pilate, 
a regal note about King Herod, and there is a 
much greater resemblance between the Twelve 
Apostles of Oberammergau and the disciples of 
the Master than there is between the fishermen 
of Galilee and the Popes, the prelates, and the 
priests who pride themselves upon their apos- 
tolical succession. 





ANTON LANG WITH HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN 
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DR. JOHN R. MOTT, CHAIRMAN OF THE “CONTINUATION COMMITTEE” OF THE WORLD 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


(Mr. Mott, who was the presiding officer at the business sessions of the Edinburgh Conference, has been closely 
identified with religious work among students ever since his graduation from Cornell in 1888. He has been the 
moving spirit in the extension of the Young Men’s Christian Association among universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, throughout the world,—a movement which now enrolls in its various branches 135,000 students and teac hers. 
His repeated tours of the world in the interest of this organization have brought him into close touch with mis- 





sionary enterprises in many lands. Edinburgh University has conferred on Mr. Mott the degree of LL. D.) 


THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCE: 
A FORWARD LOOK 
BY CHARLES H. FAHS 


fROM the beginning to the end of the ten 

days of remarkable meetings in connec- 
tion with the World Missionary Conference 
which was held at Edinburgh on June 14-23, 
through all discussions and debates, the con- 
viction grew ever deeper that the time had 
come for the missionary societies of Protestant 
Christendom to come into a larger coéperation 


with one another. This conviction was ex- 
pressed in the reports of practically all the 
eight commissions, these reports having been 
in preparation for nearly two years. Each 
commission numbered about twenty experts on 
the particular phase of the missionary problem 
with which it had to deal, was international in 
its personnel, and took practically the whole 
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world as its field of investigation. One com- 
mission was on ‘‘Carrying the Gospel to all 
the Non-Christian World”; its correspondents 
numbered upwards of 500. Another commis- 
sion was on “The Church in the Mission 
Field,” and one typewritten set of copies of the 
replies to its questionaires received from mis- 
sionaries throughout the world made a pile 
several feet in thickness. Another commission 
was on “Education in Relation to the Chris- 
tianization of National Life.” A fourth was on 
“The Message of Christianity to the Non- 
Christian Religions.” A fifth was on “ Mis- 
sions in Relation to Governments.” A sixth 
was on ‘The Home Base.” A seventh was on 
“The Preparation of Missionaries.” Prac- 
tically all of these commissions gave it as their 
conviction as a result of their investigations 
that the time had come for more of federated 
effort and a greater development of unity. In 
view of such a consensus of opinion it might 
have been expected that Commission Eight, 
that on “‘Codperation and the Promotion of 
Unity,” should have brought in the strongest 
possible finding on the subject. ‘This was none 
other than that the World Missionary Confer- 
ence should perpetuate itself through a Con- 
tinuation Committee. The functions that the 
Commission on Coéperation and the Promo- 
tion of Unity proposed for this Continuation 
Committee were the following: 


(1) To maintain in prominence the idea of the 
World Missionary Conference as a means of 
coordinating missionary work, of laying sound 
lines for future development, and of generat- 
ing and claiming by corporate action fresh 
stores of spiritual force for the evangelization of 
the world. 

(2) To finish any further investigations, or any 
formulation of the results of investigations, which 
may remain after the World Missionary Confer- 
ence is over, and may be referred to it. 

(3) To consider when a further World Mission- 
ary Conference is desirable, and to make the initial 
preparations. 

(4) To devise plans for maintaining the inter- 
course which the World Missionary Conference 
has stimulated between different bodies of workers, 
e.g., by literature, or by a system of correspondence 
and mutual report, or the like. 

(5) To place its services at the disposal of the 
home boards in any steps which they may be led to 
take (in accordance with the recommendation of 
more than one commission) towards closer mutual 
counsel and practical codperation. 

(6) To confer with the societies and boards as to 
the best method of working towards the formation 
of such a permanent international missionary com- 
mittee as is suggested by the commissions of the 
conference and by various missionary bodies apart 
from the conference. 

(7) To take such steps as may seem desirable to 
carry out, by the formation of special committees 
or otherwise, any practical suggestions made in the 
reports of the commissions. 


The motion for the adoption of the resolution 
providing for the appointment of this commit- 
tee was passed by the conference of 1200 dele- 
gates—soo from the missionary societies hav- 
ing headquarters in the United States and 
Canada, 500 from the societies with headquar- 
ters in Great Britain, and 200 from the socie- 
ties with headquarters on the Continent of 
Europe, in South Africa, and in Australasia, 
representing in all about 160 organizations— 
without a dissenting vote. The mission 
boards of Protestant Christendom have found 
a way, therefore, to work as a unit in respect to 
certain lines of development. 

The Continuation Committee met during the 
two days immediately following the confer- 
ence, and elected Dr. John R. Mott as chair- 
man, and Dr. Eugene Stock and Dr. Julius 
Richter as vice-chairmen. Mr. Newton W. 
Rowell, K.C., of Toronto, was appointed treas- 
urer. It was decided that these four officers, 
together with Sir Andrew Fraser, the Rev. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, D.D., the Rev. Arthur J. 
Brown, D.D., the Rev. Jas. L. Barton, D.D., 
and Count Moltke should form the executive 
committee. The Continuation Committee ap- 
pointed Mr. J. H. Oldham as its secretary, and 
invited him to devote his whole time to this work. 

Immediate steps are to be taken towards 
conferring with the missionary societies in 
Europe and America concerning the possibility 
of bringing into existence a body which can 
serve as a medium of communication between 
missionary societies and governments in mat- 
ters affecting the common interests of different 
missions working in a particular area. The 
committee purposes to carry still further cer- 
tain investigations begun by the commissions 
of the conference and to undertake still other 
investigations which the proceedings of the 
conference indicate to be necessary. To this 
end nine special committees, having for chair- 
men members of the Continuation Committee, 
have been appointed to investigate and report 
on various subjects, including: 


1. Unoccupied fields. 

2. The creation of a board of study with refer- 
ence to the training of missionaries. 

3. The development of training schools for mis- 
sionaries. 

4. Christian education in the mission field. 

5. Christian literature. 

6. The securing of uniformity in statistical 
returns. 

7. The appointment of an international commit- 
tee of jurists to draw up a brief statement of recog- 
nized principles underlying the relations of mis- 
sions to governments. 

8. The best means of securing a larger place for 
missionary information in the secular press. 

9. The advisability of publishing in whole or in 
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part the evidence received by the commission on 
the missionary message. 


Mr. John R. Mott, chairman of this Continu- 
ation Committee, was chairman of the world 
conference during all debates, and also chair- 
man of Commission One, that on “Carrying 
the Gospel to all the non-Christian World” 
which made perhaps the most elaborate re- 
port of all’ to the World Conference. The 
commission included—as an integral part of 
that report, a Statistical Atlas of Christian 
Missions, indicating by statistical tables and by 
elaborate maps the present staff, work, and dis- 
tribution of the missionary forces of Christen- 
dom, including the Protestant, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Russian Orthodox Churches. The 
London Times said editorially at the close of 
the World Conference that it “seemed to have 
owed much to the remarkable personality of 


the young American whom public opinion des- 
ignated to the chair. Mr. John R. Mott is 
henceforth to be recognized as a born master of 
assemblies. Himself the product of Cornell 
University, he has learned to know men and to 
be known in almost every academic center in 
the world.” Mr. Mott, by his election to the 
chairmanship of the Continuation Committee, 
now comes into a premier position with respect 
to all the Protestant world, so far as the promo- 
tion of federative movements and enterprises 
is concerned. Mr. Mott’s appraisal, of the 
World Conference, given before a group of 
leading laymen of the Scottish Churches just 
after the delegates had begun their homeward 
journeys, was: “The conference has created an 
atmosphere, an attitude, a tendency, a spirit, a 
Christlike disposition, a Christlike willingness 
and determination to discover the will of God 
and to do it together.” 





THE CITY ROOF GARDEN 
BY FRANCIS ARNOLD COLLINS 


HE long-neglected roof space of a variety 

of buildings, both private and _ institu- 
tional, is being turned to good account. For 
all the congestion of the cities the most attrac- 
tive floor, for more than half the year, is the 
least used. By climbing a few additional feet 
a change of air and outlook may be gained 


equal to several degrees of latitude. The roof 
garden is a welcome oasis in the desert of city 
roofs. ‘ 

During the present summer seven roof gar- 
dens have been thrown open to the public atop 
the New York public libraries. A considerable 
space has been tented over and the sides 



































A HOSPITAL ROOF UTILIZED FOR THE BENEFIT OF CHILDREN 
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ONE OF THE ROOF GARDENS OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM 
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ONE OF THE FASHIONABLE HOTEL ROOF GARDENS OF NEW YORK 
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AN APARTMENT-HOUSE ROOF’ GARDEN 


(Grant’s Tomb is seen on the left) 


screened with shrubbery and vines. Books 
are carried up from the lower floors by electric 
elevators. The success of the library roof has 
been instantaneous, and plans looking to util- 
izing the roofs of half a hundred similar build- 
ings are under way. 

The settlement workers of the slums count 
their roof-gardens as one of their most valuable 
assets. The space is completely enclosed with 
wire netting, and baseball diamonds or basket 
ball courts, even tennis courts, are laid out. 
The space is in constant demand the year 
round. The evenings are devoted to classes 
in gymnastic work, to folk dances by the chil- 
dren, and other educational features. 

Ali of the newer public school buildings in 
New York are built with roof gardens, often 
very extensive ones. The space is wired in and 
floored with smooth tiles. Even in the dead of 
winter there are willing volunteers to sweep 
this space of snow and escape from the crowded 
streets below. The same idea has been bor- 
rowed by several of the model tenement houses 
in the crowded sections. The parapet is car- 
ried high enough to afford some shade, and per- 


‘ 


manent furniture, such as pergolas and stone 
benches, are added. Several of the new apart- 
ment houses also set aside this roof space for the 
convenience of tenants. 

The hotels have doubtless carried this idea 
further than any other class of buildings. One 
New York hotel has lifted a bewildering group 
of gardens skyward, where 5000 people may 
be accommodated. There are great open-air 
dining rooms, orchestras, promenades, avairies, 
balconies, and cascades, suggesting the inevit- 
able comparison with the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon. 

The office building has been quick to adopt 
these gardens to the extent of installing open- 
air restaurants. For the tenants below with 
rapid elevator connections it is the next thing to 
eating under the same roof. Within a minute 
of their office desks they may find better air and 
probably an extended view of water and open 
country. 

The theatre roof garden is no longer a novelty 
in New York, and the idea has been widely 
imitated. A perpendicular journey of a hun- 
dred feet will often transport one to a different 
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atmosphere and a sense of remoteness from city 
streets equal to a journey of as many miles. 
Suggestions are already heard that churches 
might avoid the necessity of closing in the sum- 
mer months by borrowing this idea, and it seems 
very probable that in a few years we may attend 
services not inappropriately under the open sky. 

The private roof gardens, where the family 
may escape into the open air, have been sur- 
prisingly slow in appearing. They are simple 
to construct, easy of access, and afford perfect 
privacy. The idea is rapidly gaining favor. 
The sides of the roofs are usually enclosed with 
vines or potted plants, a shelter is raised against 
the sun, and hammocks are swung. A special 
bedstead is supplied with curtained sides, like 
those of our forefathers, to lend privacy to this 
open-air sleeping. 


Nowhere is the roof garden so welcome; 
however, as in the city hospitals. Several such 
wards are in common use in New York 
throughout the year. In winter, no less than in 
summer, the open-air treatment is often invalu- 
able. These roofs have been visited by repre- 
sentatives of many hospitals throughout the 
country and their plans are being closely 
imitated. 

The tuberculosis roof camp is a later develop- 
ment. Sufferers from the malady, especially 
in its earlier forms, are invited to spend the day 
in these camps, where they receive medical 
attention and are fed free of cost. Several of 
these roof gardens are crowded throughout the 
year, and hundreds of lives have been saved by 
this reclaiming of a small fraction of our waste 
roof space. 
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baffled astronomers since the days of Galileo. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE E. HALE 


(The distinguished American astronomer and astrophysicist, director of the Mount Wilson Solar Observatory of the 


His notable discoveries include an explanation of the sun-spots, which solves the problem that has 
The unique equipment of this observatory is described below.) 


THE SOLAR OBSERVATORY 
ON MOUNT WILSON 
BY HERBERT T. WADE 


HEN the members of the International 
Union for Codperation in Solar Re- 
search assemble on August 29 at Mount Wilson, 
California, as the guests of the Solar Observa- 
tory of the Carnegie Institution, these astron- 
omers and physicists from the leading observa- 
tories and universities of the world will have 
an opportunity to examine a scientific station 
unique in its nature and equipment and to-day 
the chief source of our knowledge of solar 
phenomena. Indeed, for most of these visiting 
scientists their interest in this observatory will 
be heightened by an intimate acquaintance 
with its work; for the discoveries of its direc- 
tor, Prof. George E. Hale, and his colleagues 
are familiar wherever astronomical literature 
is read. 


This solar observatory is one of the depart- 
ments of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, and is supported from the endowments of 
that great agency for the furtherance of science. 
The outlay for land, buildings, and equipment 
up to August 31, 1909, aggregated $403,611.31, 
while the grant for the fiscal year 1909 
amounted to $104,000. But when judged 
merely as a scientific investment the returns 
have proved more than commensurate and 
have justified most amply this large expendi- 
ture of money. 

The success of such a scientific undertaking 
depends very largely on the master mind con- 
trolling it; therefore, any description of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory must begin with 
reference to Prof. George E. Hale, its founder 
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and director. Graduating from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1890, he 
spent some time in astronomical research and 
observation at the Harvard Observatory under 
Prof. E. C. Pickering, and it was here that he 
first tried the spectroheliograph, an instrument 
of his own design that later was to furnish such 
wonderful information about the sun’s surface. 
The apparatus had been devised by him at 
the Kenwood Observatory, Chicago, a small 
astronomical observatory provided by his 
father to facilitate the young astronomer’s early 
observations, which long had been made with 
simple or home-made instruments. 

The success of the spectroheliograph and 
other investigations supplemented by studies 
in Europe early brought Hale the favorable 
notice of astronomers. After learning that 
there were in existence disks of glass suitable for 
the lenses of a telescope greater than any previ- 
ously constructed, he became specially inter- 
ested in the foundation of an adequate observa- 
tory for the University of Chicago. The result 
of his activity and interest was that the late Mr. 
Yerkes agreed in 1892 to provide such a tele- 
scope and observatory, and Professor Hale was 
entrusted with the design of the observatory 
and the direction of its work, holding in the 
meantime the chair of astrophysics in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Often, even to scientific 
men, a large plant and unusual instruments 
prove an embarrassment, but such was not the 
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case with either the great Yerkes telescope or the 
observatory at Williams Bay, and immediately 
astronomical progress and discovery made 
possible by its increased facilities followed. 

‘The progress of the various investigations 
confirmed Professor Hale’s belief in the im- 
portance of solar studies as his work with spec- 
trograph and spectroheliograph went forward. 
He saw that great advances might be antici- 
pated if instruments of new type and great 
power, so designed as to permit sun and stars 
to be studied by laboratory methods, could be 
provided at some unusually favorable site. 
Already at the Yerkes Observatory his plans 
had become extended and widened, especially 
with the success of the new instruments, not- 
ably the spectroheliograph, and the excellent 
work of.the 40-inch refractor. 

Gradually the problem shaped itself into 
eventually securing material for the study of 
stellar evolution, bearing in mind, as Professor 
Hale has expressed it, that the sun is a star, 
comparable in almost every respect with many 
other stars in the heavens but placed so near 
the earth that all of the phenomena of its sur- 
face and atmosphere can be studied with facil- 
ity. Or, expressing the converse of this propo- 
sition, the more distant stars are really suns 
which may be either older or younger in their 
development than the great central body of the 
solar system, and gaining some knowledge of 
them in connection with the sun we may be 
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THE SNOW HORIZONTAL TELESCOPE OF THE MOUNT WILSON SOLAR OBSERVATORY 


(The ccelostat is mounted on a masonry pier which, like the remainder of the instrument, is protected from the 
direct rays of the sun by the ventilated covering) 
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A WINTER SCENE ON MOUNT WILSON 


(The house of the horizontal telescope covered by snow) 


able to trace the evolution of worlds. The 
scheme for a solar observatory as it was formu- 
lated by Professor Hale comprised (1) solar in- 
vestigations to contribute toward our knowl- 
edge of the sun both as a typical star and as the 
central body of the solar system; (2) photo- 
graphic and spectroscopic studies of the stars 
and nebule bearing directly upon their phys- 
ical nature and especially with reference to their 
development; (3) laboratory investigations 
for the interpretation of solar and stellar 
phenomena. 

Inasmuch as such an observatory was thus 
restricted in its functions, it could be constructed 
and equipped primarily for solar research, 
though the term “solar observatory” is used 
in a broad sense. In addition to purely solar 
work both its program and equipment would be 
designed for certain investigations of stars and 
nebulz which have a fundamental bearing on 
any general study of the problems of stellar 
evolution. Accordingly, the plan was broached to 
the trustees of the Carnegie Institution, towhom 
the late Dr. S. P. Langley had already recom- 
mended the establishment at a very high alti- 
tude of an observatory for the study and meas- 
uring of solar radiation. 

The entire question of a solar observatory 
was taken under advisement by a special com- 
mittee of astronomers, appointed by the trustees 


of the Carnegie Institution, of which Professor 
Hale was a member, and a general outline of 
operations was formuiated. The first essential 
was the mountain site for the observatory, 
and astronomers made examinations of many 
available stations where altitude, atmospheric 
conditions, and geographical position might 
prove satisfactory. From temporary stations 
or permanent observatories the observing con- 
ditions in various parts of California, Arizona, 
and even Australia were tested, with the hope of 
finding some point where in addition to the 
clearness secured by a high altitude there would 
be continued fair weather with transparent sky. 
This was particularly requisite for solar work, 
as the plan of campaign involved continuous 
photographic studies with daily observations, 
where any changes occurring from day to day 
could be noted, and where both night and day 
observations must be taken into consideration. 
The altitude was essential to eliminate as much 
as possible the effects of dust, low-lying clouds, 
haze, and atmospheric disturbances. But mere 
altitude was subordinate to other considera- 
tions, and what was required specially was 
some location with long periods of continuous 
clear weather which are generally accompanied 
by uniformity of atmospheric conditions. 

To protect the mountain from the direct heat 
of the sun it was desirable that both summit and 
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slopes should be covered with foliage, and this 
of course precluded an altitude above timber 
line. Gradually, by a process of elimination, 
the choice narrowed to southern California, 
where fewer clouds, a steady barometer, and 
winds of very low velocity characterized a cli- 
mate that was marked by an extended period of 
fair weather following a rainy season. 

The choice fell upon Mount Wilson, and in 
1904 a long lease of the summit with the rights 
of approach was secured. Mount Wilson is 
one of the heights of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, 5886 feet above sea-level, and is situated 
in north latitude 34° 13’ 26” and in west longi- 
tude 118° 3’ 40”. The construction and equip- 
ment of the various buildings were begun at 
once, and the climatic and other conditions 
were found to be all that was claimed or de- 
sired. In the near vicinity were the cities 
of Pasadena and Los Angeles, with their 
available supplies and foundries where castings 
could be obtained for the observatory instru- 
ment shop. From here communication could 
be had with the entire world, and the astrono- 
mers, while sufficiently isolated, were in no way 
cut off from urban advantages. 

From the very beginning the buildings at the 
summit were designed and constructed exclu- 
sively for scientific work, that is, to house the 
apparatus and afford temporary accommoda- 
tion for the observers and their necessary asso- 
ciates and attendants. The base of the moun- 
tain is but 64 miles from Pasadena, and thence 
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a trail now developed into a substantial moun- 
tain road leads to the summit, a distance of 
9} miles further. 

The visitor to the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory unacquainted with modern astronomy and 
astrophysics must be prepared for new experi- 
ences when he looks about this unique institu- 
tion with its extraordinary equipment. Bear- 
ing in mind the great refracting telescopes of 
the Lick and Yerkes observatories, familiar to 
the layman from photographs, he will look in 
vain for instruments or buildings of the ordi- 
nary type. In fact, he will be surprised to learn 
that the first permanent, and even now one of 
the most important telescopes of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, is stationary and _ is 
housed in a long iron and canvas covering, and 
is mounted on massive masonry, independent 
piers rising out of the mountain. In other 
words, the telescope is fixed and horizontal, and, 
instead of pointing it at the sun or any other 
heavenly body, we must employ a mirror and 
reflect the light from the object under observa- 
tion into the telescope. This idea was first 
suggested by Léon Foucault, the French phys- 
icist, and has figured extensively in eclipse and 
solar photography. It consists essentially of 
using a siderostat, or movable plane mirror 
driven by clockwork and revolving once in 
every twenty-four hours on an axis parallel to 
the axis of the earth, or a line connecting the 
north and south poles, so that it will always 
face the sun and so move as to reflect its light to 
a telescope lens or concave 
mirror mounted in some con- 

















venient position. 

This arrangement origi- 
nally presented several diffi- 
culties, which, however, have 
been largely obviated by the 
use of a ccelostat where a 
movable plane mirror re- 
volves once in forty-eight 
hours and reflects its beam to 
a second but fixed plane mir- 
ror, whence it is reflected 
into the telescope proper. 
Now the size of an image 
furnished by a telescope de- 
pends upon its focal length, 
which in turn is conditioned 
by the curvature of the lens 
or mirror, while the bright- 
ness of the image depends 














upon the angle of aperture 





THE CCLOSTAT AND SECOND MIRROR OF THE SNOW 


HORIZONTAL TELESCOPE 


(The light of the sun is reflected from these mirrors into the long covered 
structure and along the axis of the telescope) 


or the diameter, that is, its 
capacity for gathering rays 
of light. With a telescope of 
the usual type, of long focal 






























































THE VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL TELESCOPES 


(Two unique instruments of the Mount Wilson Solar Observatory. 


In the vertical telescope the ccelostat at 


the top of the tower reflects the beam of light vertically to the spectroscopic apparatus below) 


length, and especially a refractor, or one where 
a lens forms the image, the mounting and 
the mechanism to impart motion to a lens of 
sufficient size becomes a serious problem, with 
engineering difficulties almost as great as the 
optical considerations. Furthermore, when it 
is desired to use in connection with the telescope 
various photographic or spectroscopic devices 
the problem is even more complicated. With 
the fixed horizontal telescope these difficulties 
are in great part avoided. 

The successful use of the horizontal tele- 
scope in total eclipse photography early led 
Professor Hale to plan a large telescope of this 
kind for the Yerkes Observatory, and funds for 
that purpose were duly provided by Miss Snow 
of Chicago. The instrument was built at the 
Yerkes Observatory by Prof. G. W. Ritchey, 
and was first tested there, but with the develop- 
ment of the Mount Wilson Observatory it was 
first borrowed and finally purchased by the 
trustees of the Carnegie Institution. An inde- 
pendent pier carries the ccelostat, which has a 
movable plane mirror 30 inches in diameter and 
a second or fixed mirror 24 inches in diameter 
reflecting the beam of light through a covered 
canvas structure to one of two concave mirrors 
of the telescope. The first of these is of 60 feet 
focal length, and can form an image of the sun 
6.7 inches in diameter, while the more distant is 


of 143 feet focal length and gives a solar image 
16 inches in diameter on which minute details 
may be studied with facility. The illustration 
shows the general appearance of the instrument 
with its protective coverings, and attention must 
be directed to the complete ventilation whereby 
the entire instrument is maintained at nearly 
the temperature of the outside air, though the 
direct heat of the sun is kept off. The image 
of the sun thus furnished is available for further 
study, such as the investigation of the spectrum 
of one of the sun-spots or faculae, or the com- 
parison of spectra seen in different parts of the 
sun’s disk. Employing a spectrograph, which, 
like the other parts of the apparatus, is mounted 
on a pier, the spectrum produced by the disper- 
sion of the light by a train of prisms or a diffrac- 
tion grating is recorded on a photographic plate 
with all the characteristic lines clear and sharp 
and available for the most minute comparisons 
and studies. 

With the Snow telescope was also used most 
effectively the spectroheliograph already men- 
tioned, which in the hands of Professor Hale 
has so wonderfully increased our knowledge of 
the sun. In this instrument with the spectrum 
produced by the light from any given part of the 
sun a second slit is arranged so as to cut off the 
entire spectrum except the light from a single 
specified line. The image of the sun is then 














caused to move 
across the first slit, 
and the photographic 
plate at the proper 
distance behind the 
second plate is caused 
to move in unison 
with it, or in actual 
practice, as has been 
found most conve- 
nient, the image and 
plate remains _ sta- 
tionary and the slit 
system moves. The 
result is that a pho- 
tograph can be made 
of the surface of the 
sun in light of a 
single color or wave 
length and appropri- 
ate to some element, 
as, for example, one 
of the lines of cal- 
cium or hydrogen. 
With this device at 
the Kenwood Obser- 
vatory Professor Hale 
was first able to photo- 
graph the wonderful 
solar prominences or 
stupendous clouds of 
incandescent vapors 
which previously had 
been photographed 
only at the time of 
solar eclipses when 
the moon entirely covered the disk of the sun. 

If the horizontal telescope 





























DIAGRAM SHOWING SEC- 
TION OF THE 175-FOOT 
VERTICAL TELESCOPE 

(With constant tempera- 
ture chamber in rock for 
mirrors and gratings) 
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form. The framework of the tower is founded 
firmly in the solid rock and a vertical chamber 
30 feet deep is excavated in the ground so as to 
provide a constant temperature for the mirrors, 
gratings, prisms, and other spectroscopic ad- 
juncts. 

So successful was this novel telescope that 
arrangements for the construction of a still 
larger instrument, comprising a tower 170 
feet above the ground, were made, and it is now 
nearing completion. This instrument contains 
all of the essential features of the smaller tower 
telescope, but is designed to secure the fullest 
protection from the wind, which is the only 
source of vibration. Accordingly, the tower was 
erected with a second or enclosing tower, which 
was mounted on independent foundations and 
does not touch the inner tower at any point. 
The outer tower carries a dome covering the 
instruments, which are mounted on the in- 
terior structure, and also a small electric ele- 
vator giving access to the platform. The well 
beneath the tower is 78 feet in depth and 10 
feet in inside diameter, with concrete walls. 
With this new telescope a combined spectro- 
graph and spectroheliograph, much more pow- 
erful than any previously constructed, is tobe 
used. 

These instruments are especially for solar 
research, but in the study of stellar evolution, 
as we have seen, other suns than the one so 
near and familiar must be taken into consid- 
eration, and accordingly we need a telescope of 
great light-gathering power to bring near to us 
the distant stars and nebule and enable us to 
study their spectra. Fortunately it is quite 
possible to construct reflecting telescopes which 





is at variance with the lay- 
man’s idea of an instrument 
to study the heavens, what 
will he think of still another 
class of telescopes mounted 
on lofty spider-legged towers, 
of which the only existing 
examples stand on Mount 
Wilson? These are the ver- 
tical telescopes which ex- 
perience with the horizontal 


instrument showed might 
prove advantageous. For 


the first of these a tower of 
steel 65 feet in height was 
constructed, with a platform 
on top where the ccelostat 
was mounted so that the 
beam of light was reflected 
vertically downward through 
a lens at or near the plat- 


























THE FIVE-FOOT SPECTROHELIOGRAPH OF THE SNOW TELESCOPE 
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glass 60 inches in diameter, 8 
inches in thickness, and weigh- 
ing one ton, was secured from 
the French Plate Glass Works 
at St. Gobain, and the task of 
grinding and polishing was 
finally completed “at the large 
instrument and optical shop of 
the Solar Observatory in 1908. 
Such a disk of glass is of course 
only a foundation for the actual 
reflecting surface, which is a 
film of polished silver deposited 
on it. The construction of the 
heavier parts of the mounting 
for this great mirror was under- 
taken by the Union Tron Works 
of San Francisco, the builders 
of battleships for the United 
States Government, after 
designs prepared by Professor 
Ritchey, but all of the smaller 
‘and more delicate parts were 
built in the observatory instru- 








SUMMIT OF MOUNT WILSON 


are much better adapted for this purpose than 
even the most powerful refractors. 

Improvements in the construction of refract- 
ing telescopes led to a diminished use of reflec- 
tors, yet during recent years some notable ex- 
amples have been constructed, and when the 
late Prof. James E. Keeler assumed the direc- 
tion of the Lick Observatory, he devoted him- 
self to the photography of the nebulz, using the 
3-foot Crossley reflector of that institution. He 
achieved wonderful success 


DOME OF THE 60-INCH REFLECTING TELESCOPE ON THE 


ment shop. This 60-inch reflec- 
tor is housed in a dome of 
special design with a massive 
foundation for the telescope and an under- 
ground chamber for spectroscopic work. 
When it had been finally installed in the 
observatory, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, and was ready for work, in Decem- 
ber, 1908, mirror and mounting were tested and 
the new instrument straightway was put in com- 
mission. Since it was the largest photographic 
telescope in the world, interest naturally at- 
tached to its performance. Both optically 








in this work, obtaining some 





striking photographs of the 
nebule which indicated their 
general character and _for- 
mation. By this work and 
that of Professor Ritchey 
with a 2-foot reflector at 
Yerkes Observatory, the 
availability of a well con- 
structed reflecting telescope 
for modern _ astronomical 
photography was demon- 
strated. In 1896, before this 
work had been done, Pro- 
fessor, Hale decided to have 
a reflecting telescope of 5 
feet aperture. It was begun 
at the Yerkes Observatory 
by Professor Ritchey, who 























had already shown his skill 





as an optician. A plate of 


THE 60-INCH REFLECTING TELESCOPE 
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disk, and a 1oo-inch grinding 
machine has been built at 
Pasadena, so that the new 
telescope seems assured. 

In the whole scheme of the 
Solar Observatory the impor- 
tance of physical methods 


nently, and in fact in what 
has been termed the “New 
Astronomy” the labors of 
the physicist are conspicuous. 
Thus, astrophysics is a com- 
bination of the two branches 
of science, and no better ex- 
ample of its twentieth-cen- 
tury application can be found 








SOLAR PROMINENCES 85,000 MILES HIGH 


(Photographed with the Snow Telescope and five-foot spectroheliograph, 


Aug. 21, 1909) 


and mechanically it was pronounced most satis- 
factory, and no difficulties were experienced 
from flexure, imperfect driving, or from other 
causes which are so often encountered in large 
telescopes. The figure of the mirror, which 
had been worked to a true parabolic shape with 
infinite pains by Professor Ritchey, was found 
essentially perfect, while the supporting system 
worked most satisfactorily and was so firm and 
massive that the huge 5-foot disc was not dis- 
torted whatever the position of the telescope. 
Successful in every respect, the instrument was 
at once put into use and a series of beautiful 
photographs of the nebulse were secured, as 
well as spectrograms of distant stars, for which 
the telescope was used in connection with a 
spectroscope and a photographic camera. The 
images of stars, planets, and nebule on a clear 
night are excellent, those of the stars being 
very sharp and small, while the nebule show 
a wealth of detail. The great Nebula in 
Orion and other nebulze appear with extra- 
ordinary variety of detail, while globular star 
clusters are- brought out by the great light- 
gathering power of the instrument, so that 
an enormous number of individual stars are 
made visible. 

Complete as is the success of the 60-inch 
reflector, it is of particular significance in view 
of the attempt to achieve a corresponding in- 
crease with a telescope 100 inches in diameter, 
for which Mr. John D. Hooker, of Los Angeles, 
presented to the Carnegie Institution $45,000 
for the purchase of a disk of glass and its work- 
ing into a concave mirror. The French glass- 
makers have been put’on their mettle, and after 
several unsuccessful attempts have made spe- 
cial preparations for the making of a suitable 


than at Mount Wilson. The 
presence of elements in sun 
and stars revealed in their 
spectra now has reached a 
point where the conditions under - which 
these elements occur must be investigated. 
Accordingly, photographs made of solar or 
stellar spectra with telescope and_ spectro- 
graph must be compared with -photographs 
of spectra produced in the laboratory, where the 
conditions of production are known and may be 
controlled. And for that reason a physical 
laboratory in close connection with the observa- 
tory is not merely a convenience but a necessity 
for modern astrophysical investigation, such as 
that carried on at the summit of this California 
mountain. Thus, if a study is being made of 
the iron lines in the solar spectrum it is possible 
to compare it simultaneously with the spectra 
of iron in the electric furnace or from the arc 
between iron electrodes. Indeed, many im- 
portant investigations can be carried on in this 
laboratory, the prime purpose of which, 
however, is to permit solar and stellar phe- 
nomena to be experimentally imitated and 
then interpreted. 

On the top of the mountain there is also 
maintained a station of the Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory of the Smithsonian Institution. Here 
the solar energy received at the earth is meas- 
ured and recorded by bolometer and pyrhelio- 
meter, just as at Washington, and in connec- 
tion with the solar data material is being col- 
lected for the investigation of a number of inter- 
esting problems, especially those bearing on 
climatic conditions on the earth. Likewise, 
there is maintained as a part of the solar ob- 
servatory a small magnetic observatory where 
variations in terrestrial magnetism are recorded 
by automatic instruments. Now, all of these 
problems, solar, terrestrial, and magnetic, are 
closely related, and for their study a continuous 


has always figured promi-: 
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record is maintained. Thus a large sun- 
spot is seen and photographed; the amount 
of solar radiation recorded at this: time 
may vary materially from the normal; .as 
may also magnetic conditions, possibly..to 
the extent of the occurrence of a so-called 
magnetic storm. All the phenomena, accor- 
dingly, are recorded simultaneously and 
may be studied in connection with other 
data. Various shops, dwellings, and subor- 
dinate buildings are also placed at the sum- 
mit of Mount Wilson, as well as an astro- 
physical museum where the more striking and 
interesting photographs are available for the 
inspection of visitors. 

The plant below in the valley at Pasadena is 
hardly of secondary interest to the observatory 
itself. Here are the headquarters of the 
director, the administrative offices and the 
computing division, in addition to the large 
physical laboratory and the instrument shops. 
The study and measuring of the photographic 
plates can be done quite as well away from the 
observing station on the mountain, and the 
members of the Computing Division reside 
permanently in Pasadena. The members of 
the observatory staff also have their homes in 
Pasadena, from which they go up to the summit 
for their tours of duty or for special observa- 
tions. There is maintained a computing staff 
of expert workers to measure plates and reduce 
observations under the direction of Professor 
Seares, a number of opticians and mechani- 
cians, and several research investigators under 
the direction of Dr. King, superintendent of 
the main physical laboratory where spectro- 
scopic and other related studies are under- 
taken. The equipment of 


brought into play in the study of the spectra 
of metals...- 

With this elaborate observatory and adjuncts, 
in hardly more than six years an: organization 
of. astronomers .and astrophysicists has been 
effected for the prosecution of solar research, 
an instrumental equipment unexcelled for ‘its 
purpose has been assembled, and more 
has been learned of the nature of the sun’ 
than has ever been forthcoming from any 


single observatory. 


As a result of observations with the spectro- 
heliograph and after a systematic investigation 
of the spectra of the sun-spots, it was found 
that they were electric vortices and that mag- 
netic fields were produced by the rapid revo- 
lution of electrically charged particles. The 
motion of the sun, especially its rotation at dif- 
ferent levels of its atmosphere, the motion of 
the sun-spots, the formation and motion of 
clouds of vapor or “‘flocculi” above the sun’s 
surface, the nature of the “faculae” or bright 
spots, all have been fully investigated. When 
the areas of the calcium ‘“‘flocculi” are meas- 
ured on the spectroheliograph plates there 
is obtained an index to solar activity which, 
when compared by Dr. Bauer with the records 
of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism of 
the Carnegie Institution, was found to bear a 
relation to the variation of the earth’s magnetic 
intensity. Another interesting achievement 
was the discovery by Professor Hale and Mr. 
Adams that with the 30-foot spectroheliograph 
of the tower telescope the “flash” spectrum 
could be photographed without a solar eclipse. 
The flash spectrum, like the solar prominences, 
is observed ordinarily only at times of solar 











the physical laboratory is 
quite as complete as that 
of the observatories and 
other buildings at the sum- 
mit. It was here that the 
study of the Zeeman effect 
producing a doubling or 
separation of the lines in a 
spectrum under the influence 
of a powerful magnetic field 
was studied by Dr. King 
under many conditions, and 
the identity of the phe- 
nomena with those discov- 
ered by Professor Hale in 
the sun-spots was clearly 
demonstrated. Here the 
electric furnace’ with 


the instrument shop and a 
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RIGHT AND LEFT-HAND VORTICES SURROUNDING SUN-SPOTS 
































INTERIOR OF THE PHYSICAL LABORATORY AT PASADENA 


(Showing slit end of vertical spectrograph and magnet used in study of Zeeman effect. 


Electric arcs, electric 


furnaces, pressure pumps, and electro-magnets are available for spectroscopic studies) 


eclipses when the moon cuts off the main disk 
or photosphere. 
When an 18-foot spectrograph was used with 


the 60-inch reflector some interesting photo- 
graphs were made by Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Babcock of stellar spectra sufficiently large to 
permit of study of physical conditions. The 
first definite result was the determination of 
the pressure in the atmosphere of Arctururs, 
a yellow sun or first magnitude star with 
a light power equal to about 230 such 
suns as ours, and distant 43 light years, or 
256,000,000,000,000 miles. The 60-inch re- 
flector used photographically, has also revealed 
in the nebule and star clusters an enormous 
amount of detail hitherto unrecorded, while to 
the eye of an observer the globular star clusters 
appear at least three times as large in diam- 
eter as in the largest refractors, while many times 
as many stars may be counted. The 60-inch 
instrument has also been found particularly 
useful in an investigation by Prof. J. C. Kap- 
teyn, of the University of Groningen, who has 
been studying the reduction of the intensity of 
the light of distant stars by an absorbing me- 
dium. Professor Kapteyn, who is one of the 
foremost authorities on the distribution of the 
stars and the structure of the stellar universe, 
is one of the research associates of the Solar Ob- 
servatory, spending each year several weeks 
at Mount Wilson. The preliminary results 
of his investigations, while not final, are con- 


firmatory of his theory, which promises to 
have a most important bearing on modern 
astronomy. Other American and _ foreign 
astronomers, in one capacity or another, have 
worked at Mount Wilson, and have aided 
Professor Hale and his associates in their 
many activities. : 

At the time of the St. Louis Exposition, in 
1904, at the suggestion of Professor Hale, an 
International Union for Solar Research was 
formed by the visiting astronomers, in order to 
secure codperation and decide on the most effec- 
tive plans of work. Successful meetings were 
held at Oxford in 1905 and at Meudon in 1907, 
and this year the astronomers are to make their 
pilgrimage to Mount Wilson. In this gather- 
ing will be included a number of the world’s 
greatest astronomers and physicists, from whom 
appreciation and friendly criticism of the work 
of the Solar Observatory will doubtless give 
fresh impetus to its efforts. On the other hand, 
the lessons and the experiences of the visiting 
scientists will act to advance solar research in 
their own observatories and universities. It is 
indeed a feeling of intense gratification for 
Americans to realize that in one branch at 
least of original scientific investigation and 
research the United States stands quite at the 
head, and that few astronomical discoveries of 
recent years can rank with the notable work of 
Professor Hale and the Mount Wilson Solar 
Observatory. 
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FEWER AND BETTER DOCTORS 


4 
A PLAN FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL EDUCATION’ 


BY ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


; [Complaints of the low standards of medical education in this country have been common enough 

in the past, but not until the Carnegie Foundation completed its nation-wide survey of conditions 
: did we have a body of data sufficiently exact to form the basis of any scientific attempt at reconstruc- 
tion. That investigation, conducted by Dr. Abraham Flexner, has clearly shown, in the opinion of 
President Henry S. Pritchett, that there has been for many years an-enormous over-production of 
1 ill-trained doctors, and that instead of the 155 schools of medicine now existing one-fifth of the num- 
ber, properly supported and distributed, can produce all the physicians required, much better trained 
than they can now be in schools commercially managed and dependent on fees for support.. Dr. 
Flexner, in the report recently published, not only points out the weak spots in American medical 





education, but makes practical suggestions for improvement. 


Following is that part of his report 


which outlines a scheme of reconstruction: for the United States and Canada.—THE EDITOR. 


"FRE necessity of reconstructing our meth- 
ods and system of medical education is 
apparent from whatever point of view the sub- 
ject may be approached. We already possess 
something like three times as many doctors as 
the country needs; we are producing between 
two and three times as many doctors annually 
as the country can assimilate; more than two- 
thirds of the medical schools in the United 
States lack the financial strength to give an 
effective education in medicine along modern 
lines. The necessity of a reconstruction that 
will at once reduce the number and improve 
the output of medical schools may, therefore, 
be taken as conclusively proved. A consid- 
erable sloughing off has already occurred. It 
would have gone further but for the action of 
colleges and universities which have by affili- 
ation obstructed nature’s own effort at read- 
justment. Affiliation is now in the air. Medi- 
cal schools that have either ceased to prosper, 
or that have become sensitive to the imputation 
of proprietary status or commercial motive, 
seek to secure their future or to escape their 
past by contracting an academic alliance. The 
present article undertakes to work out a sche- 
matic reconstruction which may suggest a feas- 
ible course for the future. It is not supposed 
that violent measures will at once be taken to 
reconstitute the situation on the basis here 
worked out. A solution so entirely suggested 
by impersonal considerations may indeed never 
be reached. But legislators and educators 
alike may be assisted by a theoretical solution 
to which, as specific problems arise,-they may 
refer. ; 
This solution deals only with the present and 
the near future,—a generation, at most. In 
the course of the next thirty years needs will 





From “Medical Education in the United’ States and 
Canada,”’ a report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. ; 


devel8p of which we here take no account. As 
we cannot foretell them, we shall not endeavor 
to meet them. Certain it is that they will be 
most effectively handled if they crop up freely 
in an unencumbered field. It is therefore 
highly undesirable that superfluous schools 
now existing be perpetuated in order that a 
subsequent generation may find a means of 
producing its doctors provided in advance. 
The cost of prolonging life through this inter- 
vening period will be worse than wasted; and 
an adequate provision at that moment will be 
embarrassed by inheritance and tradition. Let 
the new foundations of that distant epoch enjoy 
the advantage of the Johns Hopkins, starting 
without handicap at the level of the best knowl- 
edge of its day. 


A FEW BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The principles upon which reconstruction 
would proceed have been established in the 
course of this report: 

(1) A medical school is properly a university 
department; it is most favorably located in 
a large city, where the problem of procuring 
clinical material, at once abundant and various, 
practically solves itself. Hence those univer- 
sities that have been located in cities can most 
advantageously develop medical schools. 

(2) Unfortunately, however, our universities 
have not always been so placed. They began 
in many instances as colleges or something less. 
Here a supposed solicitude for youth suggested 
an out-of-the-way location; elsewhere political 
bargaining brought about the same result. 
The State universities of the South and West 
most likely to enjoy sufficient incomes are often 
unfortunately located: witness the University 
of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, of Georgia at Ath- 
ens, of Mississippi at Oxford, of Missouri at 
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Columbia, of Arkansas at Fayetteville, of 
Kansas at Lawrence, of South Dakota at Ver- 
milion; and that experience has taught us 
nothing is proved by the recent location of the 
State University of Oklahoma at Norman. 
Some of these institutions are freed from the 
necessity of undertaking to teach medicine by 
an endowed institution better situated; in 
other sections the only universities fitted by 
their large support and their assured scientific 
ideals to maintain schools of medicine are 
handicapped by inferiority of location. We 
are not thereby justified in surrendering the 
university principle. Experience, our own or 
that of Germany, proves, as we have already 
pointed out, that the difficulty is not insuper- 
able. At relatively greater expense, it is still 
feasible to develop a medical school in such an 
environment: there is no magnet like r€puta- 
tion; nothing travels faster than the fame of 
a great healer; distance is an obstacle readily 
overcome by those who seek health. The poor 
as well as the rich find their way to shrines and 
healing springs. The faculty of medicine in 
‘these schools may even turn the defect of situ- 
ation to good account; for, freed from distrac- 
tion, the medical schools at lowa City and Ann 
Arbor may the more readily cultivate clinical 
science. An alternative may indeed be tried 
in the shape of a remote department. The 
problem in that case is to make university con- 
trol real, to impregnate the distant school with 
genuine university spirit. The difficulty of the 
task may well deter those whose resources are 
scanty or who are under no necessity of engag- 
ing in medical teaching. As we need many 
universities and but few medical schools, a 
long-distance connection is justified only where 
there is no local university qualified to assume 
responsibility. A third solution—division— 
may, if the position taken in previous chapters 
is sound, be disregarded in the final dispo- 
sition. 


ONLY ONE SCHOOL ASSIGNED. TO A TOWN 


(3) We shall assign only one school to a sin- 
gle town. As a matter of fact, no American 
city now contains more than one well supported 
university,'—and if we find it unnecessary or 
impolitic to duplicate local university plants, it 
is still less necessary to duplicate medical 
schools. The needless expense, the inevitable 
shrinkage of the student body, the difficulty of 
recruiting more than one faculty, the disturb- 
ance-due to competition for hospital services, 
argue against local duplication. It is some- 





1Chicago Is almost an exception, as Northwestern Univer- 
sity is situated at Evanston, a suburb. 


times contended that competition is stimulat- 
ing: Tufts claims to have waked up Harvard; 
the second Little Rock school did undoubtedly 
move the first to spend several hundred dollars 
on desks and apparatus. But competition may 
also be demoralizing; the necessity of finding 
students constitutes for medical schools which 
ought to elevate standards, the main obstacles 
to their elevation: witness the attitude of sev- 
eral institutions in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Chicago. Moreover, 
local competition is a stimulus far inferior to 
the general scientific competition to which all 
well equipped, well conducted, and rightly 
inspired university departments throughout 
the civilized world are parties. The English 
have experimented with both forms: a single 
school in the large provincial towns; a dozen 
or more in London; and their experience in- 
clines them to reduce as far as possible the 
number of the London schools. Amalga- 
mation has already taken place in certain 
American towns: the several schools of Cin- 
cinnati, of Indianapolis, and of Louisville have 
all recently ‘‘merged.” This step is easy 
enough in towns where there is either no uni- 
versity or only one university. Where there 
are several, as in Chicago, Boston, and New 
York, the problem is more difficult. Ap- 
proached in a broad spirit it may, however, 
prove not insoluble; codperation may be 
arranged where several institutions all possess 
substantial resources; universities of limited 
means can retire without loss of prestige,—on 
the contrary, the respect in which they are 
held must be heightened by any action dic- 
tated by conscientious refusal to continue 
a work that they are in no position to do well. 


LOCAL CONDITIONS TO BE REGARDED 


(4) A reconstruction of medical education 
cannot ignore the patent fact that students tend 
to study medicine in their own States, certainly 
in their own sections. In general, therefore, 
arrangements ought to be made, as far as con- 
ditions heretofore mentioned permit, to provide 
the requisite facilities within each of the char- 
acteristic State groups. There is the added 
advantage that local conditions are thus heeded 
and that the general profession is at a variety 
of points penetrated by educative influences. 
New Orleans, for example, would cultivate 
tropical medicine; Pittsburg, the. occupational 
diseases common in its environment. In re- 
spect to output, we may once more fairly take 
existing conditions into account. We are not 
called on to provide schools enough to keep up 
the present ratio. As we should in any case 
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hardly be embarrassed for almost a generation 
in the matter of supply, we shall do well to pro- 
duce no doctors who do not represent an im- 
provement upon the present average. 

The principles above stated have been en- 
tirely disregarded in America. Medical schools 
have been established regardless of need, 
regardless of the proximity of competent uni- 
versities, regardless of favoring local condi- 
tions. An expression of surprise at finding an 
irrelevant and superfluous school usually elicits 
the reply that the town, being a “gateway” or 
a “‘center,”’ must of course harbor a “medical 
college.” It is not always easy to distinguish 
‘“‘gateway”’ and ‘‘center”’: a center appears to 
be a town possessing, or within easy reach of, 
say 50,000 persons; a gateway is a town with 
at least two railway stations. The same place 
may be both,—in which event the argument is 
presumably irrefragable. Augusta, Georgia, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and Topeka, Kan- 
sas, are “‘centers,’’ and as such are logical 
abodes of medical instruction. Little Rock, 
St. Joseph, Memphis, Toledo, Buffalo, are 
“gateways.” The argument, so dear to local 
pride, can best be refuted by being pursued to 
its logical conclusion. For there are still forty- 
eight towns in the United States with over 
50,000 population each, and no medical schools: 
we are threatened with forty-eight new schools 
at once, if the contention is correct. The 
truth is that the fundamental, though of course 
not sole, consideration is the university, pro- 
vided its resources are adequate; and we have, 
fortunately, enough strong universities, prop- 
erly distributed, to satisfy every present need 
without serious sacrifice of sound principle. 
The German Empire contains eighty-four cities 
whose population exceeds 50,000 each. Of its 
twenty-two medical schools, only eleven are to 
be found in them: that is, it possesses seventy- 
three gateways and centers without universities 
or medical schools. The remaining eleven 
schools are located in towns of less than 50,000 
inhabitants, a university town of 30,000 being 
a fitter abode for medical study than a non- 
university town of half a million, in the judg- 
ment of those who have best succeeded with it. 


HOW MANY NEW DOCTORS ARE NEEDED ? 


That the existing system came about without 
reference to what the country needed or what 
was best for it may be easily, demonstrated. 
Between 1904 and 1909 the country gained 
certainly upwards of 5,000,000 in population; 
during the same period the number of medical 
students actually decreased from 28,142 to 
22,145, 7.€., over 20 per cent. The average 


annual production of doctors from 1900 to 1909 
was 5222; but last June the number dropped to 
4442. Finally, the total number of medical 
colleges which reached its maximum—166'— 
in 1904 has in the five years since decreased 
about 10 per cent. Our problem is to calcu- 
late how far tendencies already observable may 
be carried without harm. 

We have calculated that the South requires 
for the next generation 490 new doctors annu- 
ally, the rest of the country, 1500.. We must 
then provide machinery for the training of 
about 2000 graduates in medicine yearly. 
Reckoning fatalities of all kinds at 10 per cent. 
per annum, graduating classes of 2000 imply 
approximately junior classes of 2200, sopho- 
more classes of 2440, freshman classes aggre- 
gating 2700,—something over gooo students of 
medicine. Thirty medical schools, with an 
average enrolment of 300 and average gradua- 
tion classes of less than 70, will be easily equal 
to the task. As many of these could double 
both enrolment and output without danger, a 
provision planned to meet present needs is 
equally sufficient for our growth for years to. 
come. It will be time to devise more schools 
when the productive limit of those now sug- 
gested shall come in sight. 


PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS 


For the purpose here in mind, the country 
may be conceived as divided into several sec- 
tions, within each of which, with due regard to 
what it now contains, medical schools enough 
to satisfy its needs must be provided. Pending 
the fuller development of the States west of the 
Mississippi, the section east will have to relieve 
them of part of their responsibility. The pro- 
visional nature of our suggestions is thus obvi- 
ous; for as the West increases in population, as 
its universities grow in number and strength, 
the balance will right itself: additional schools 
will be created in the West and South rather 
than in the North and East. It would of course 
be unfortunate to overemphasize the impor- 
tance of State lines. We shall do well to take 
advantage of every unmistakably favorable 
opportunity so long as we keep within the public 
need; and to encourage the freest possible 
circulation of students throughout the entire 
country. 


THE EASTERN STATES 


(1) New England represents a fairly homo- 
geneous region, comprising six States, the pop- 
ulation of which is increasingly urban. Its 

1 Not including osteopathic schools. i 
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population increased: 1908-9 somewhat less 
than 75,000, requiring, on the basis of one 
doctor to every increase of 1500 in population, 
50 new doctors. About 150 physicians died. 
Seventy-five men would replace one-half of 
these. In all, 125 new doctors would be needed. 
To produce this number two schools, one of 
isoaaneg size and one smaller, readily suffice. 
‘ortunately they can be developed without 
sacrificing any of our criteria. The medical 
schools of Harvard and Yale are university 
departments, situated in the midst of ample 
clinical material, with considerable financial 
backing now and every prospect of more. It 
is unwise to divide the Boston field; it is un- 
necessary to prolong the life of. the clinical de- 
partments of Dartmouth, Bowdoin, and Ver- 
mont. They are not likely soon to possess the 
financial resources needed to develop adequate 
clinics in their present location; and the time 
has passed when even excellent didactic in- 
struction can be regarded as compensating for 
defective opportunities in obstetrics, contagious 
diseases, and general medicine. The historic 
position of the schools in question counts little 
as against changed ideals. Dartmouth and 
Vermont can, however, offer the work of the 
first two years with the clinical coloring made 
feasible by the proximity of a hospital, as is the 
case with the University of Missouri at Co- 
lumbia; with that they ought to be content for 
the time being. 

(2) The middle Atlantic States comprise for 
our purpose New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Their population grows at 
the rate of 300,000 annually, for whom 200 
doctors can care; 230 more would fill one-half 
the vacancies arising through death: a total of 
430 needed. Available universities are situ- 
ated in New York City, Syracuse, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Baltimore. The situation is in every 
respect ideal; the universities located at New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore are strong 
and prosperous; those of Syracuse and Pitts- 
burg, though less developed, give good promise. 
Without the sacrifice of a single detail, these 
five university towns can not only support med- 
ical schools for the section, but also to no small 
extent relieve less favored spots. The schools 
of Albany, Buffalo, Brooklyn, Washington,’ 
would on this plan, disappear,—certainly until 
academic institutions of proper caliber had 
been developed. Whether even in the event of 
their creation they should for some years en- 
deavor to cultivate medicine is quite doubtful. 
Appreciation of what is involved in the under- 

1 Except Howard University,which, patronized by the Gov- 





ernment, {s admirably located for the medical education of 
the negro. 
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taking might well give them pause. Mean- 
while, within the university towns already 
named there would be much to do; better state 
laws are needed in order to exterminate the 
worst schools; merger or liquidation must bring 
together many of those that still survive. The 
section under consideration ought indeed to 
lead the Union; but the independent schools 
of New York and Pennsylvania are powerful 
enough to prove a stubborn obstacle to any 
progressive movement, however clearly in the 
public interest. 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH 


(3) Greater unevenness must be tolerated in 
the South;* proprietary or nominal university 
departments will doubtless survive longer there 
than in other parts of the country because of 
the financial weakness of both endowed and tax- 
supported institutions. It is all the more im- 
portant, therefore, for universities to deal with 
the subject in a large spirit, avoiding both over- 
lapping and duplication. An institution may 
well be glad to be absolved from responsibilities 
that some other is better fitted to meet. Tulane 
and Vanderbilt, for example, are excellently 
situated in respect to medical education; the 
former has already a considerable endowment 
applicable to medicine. The State universities 
of Louisiana and Tennessee may therefore re- 


sign medicine to these endowed institutions,. 


grateful for the opportunity to cultivate other 
fields. Every added superfluous school weak- 
ens the whole by wasting money and scattering 
the eligible student body. None of the South- 
ern State universities, indeed, is wisely placed: 
Texas has no alternative but a remote depart- 
ment, such as it now supports at Galveston; 
Georgia will one day develop a university med- 
ical school at Atlanta; Alabama, at Birming- 
ham,—the university being close by, at Tus- 
caloosa. The University of Virginia is repeat- 
ing Ann Arbor at Charlottesville; whether it 
would do better to operate a remote depart- 
ment at Richmond or Norfolk, the future will 
determine. Six schools are thus provided:* 
they are sufficient to the needs of the section 
just now. The resources available even for 
their support are as yet painfully inadequate: 
three of the six are still dependent upon fees for 
both plant and maintenance. It is doubtful 
whether the other universities of the South 
should generally offer even the instruction of 
the first two years. The scale upon which 





2 The South includes eleven states, viz., Virginia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida,Georgia, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas. 

3 A seventh, Meharry, at Nashville, must be included for 
the medical education of the negro. 
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these two-year departments can be now organ- 
ized by them is below the minimum of con- 
tinued efficiency; they can contribute nothing to 
‘science, and their quota of physicians can be 
better trained in one of the six schools sug- 
gested. Concentration in the interest of effect- 
iveness, team work between all institutions 
working in the cause of southern development, 
economy as a means of improving the lot of the 
teacher—these measures, advisable everywhere, 
are especially urgent in the South. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES AND MIDDLE WEST 


(4) In the North Central tier-—Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Wisconsin, I]linois—popula- 
tion increased 239,685 the last year: 160 doc- 
tors would care for the increase; 190 more 
would replace one-half of those that died: a 
total of 350. Large cities with resident uni- 
versities available for medical education are 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, and Chicago. 
Ann Arbor has demonstrated the ability suc- 
cessfully to combat the disadvantages of a 
small town. The University of Wisconsin can 
unquestionably do the same, with a slighter 
handicap, at Madison whenever it chooses to 
complete its work there. Indiana University 
has undertaken the problem of a distant con- 
nection at Indianapolis. Four cities thus fulfil 
all our criteria; two more develop the small 
town type; one more is an experiment with the 
remote university department. Surely the ter- 
ritory in question can be supplied by these 
seven medical centers. Chicago alone is likely 
to draw a considerable number of students 
from a wider area. It has long been a popu- 
lous medical center. Nevertheless the number 
of high-grade students it just now contains is 
not large. If the practice of medicine in this 
area rested on a two-year college basis, as it 
well might, there would to-day be perhaps 600 
students of medicine in that city. Codperative 
effort between the two universities there and the 
State university at Urbana would readily pro- 
vide for them. 

(5) The Middle West comprises eight States, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
with a gain in population last year of 216,036, 
requiring 140 more physicians, plus 160 to re- 
place half the deaths; a total of 300. To sup- 
ply them, urban universities capable of conduct- 
ing medical departments of proper type are 
situated in Minneapolis and St. Louis; and 
both deserve strong, well supported schools. 
For Minneapolis must largely carry the weight 
of the Dakotas and Montana; St. Louis must 
assist Texas and have an eye to Arkansas, 
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Oklahoma, and the Southwest. The Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, now: dispersing its energies 
through a divided school, can be added to this 
list; for it will quite certainly either concen- 
trate the department on its own site (Lincoln, 
population 48,232), or bring the two pieces 
together at Omaha, only an hout’s distance 
away. The University of Kansas will doubt- 
less combine its divided department at Kansas 
City. The State University of lowa_emulates 
Ann Arbor.at Iowa City. These five schools 
must produce, 297 doctors annually. Their 
capacity would go much farther. Oklahoma’ 
and the Dakotas might well for a time postpone 
the entire question, supporting the work of the 
first two years, which they have already under- 
taken, on a mueh more liberal basis than they 
have yet reached. With the exception of St. 
Louis, all these proposed schools belong to 
State universities, and even at St. Louis the 
codperation of the State university may prove 
feasible. A close relation may thus be secured 
between agencies concerned with public health 
and those devoted to medical education. The 
public health laboratory may become virtually 
part of the medical school,—a highly stimulat- 
ing relation for both parties. The school will 
profit by contact with concrete problems; the 
public health laboratory will inevitably push 
beyond routine, prosecuting in a_ scientific 
spirit the practical tasks referred to it from all 
portions of the State. The direct connection of 
the State with a medical school that it wholly 
or even partly maintains will also solve the 
vexed question of standards: for the educa- 
tional standard which the State fixes for its own 
sons will be made the practice standard as well. 
Private corporations, whether within or without 
its borders, will no longer be permitted to deluge 
the community with an inferior product. 


THE FAR WEST 


(6) Seven thinly settled and on the whole 
slowly growing States and Territories, form the 
farther West: New Mexico, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona. Their 
increase in population was last year about 
45,000. They contain now one doctor for 
every 563 persons. In view of local conditions, 
let us reckon one additional doctor for every 
additional 750 persons: 60 will be required. 
And, further, let us make up the death-roll man 
for man: 60 more would be needed—altogether 
120. There are at the moment in this region 
only two available sites, Salt Lake City and 





1 Should it be possible for the State University of Okla- 
homa, by engaging in clinical work at Oklahoma City, to 
get and to retain a monopoly of the field, the step would 
doubtless be advisable even now. 
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Denver. At the former the University of 
Utah is situated; the latter could be occupied 
by the University of Colorado, located at 

Boulder, practically a suburb. The outlying 
portions of this vast territory will long continue 
to procure their doctors by immigration or by 
sending their sons to Minneapolis, Madison, 
Ann Arbor, Chicago, or St. Louis. 

(7) The three States on the Pacific coast, 
California, Oregon, Washington, are some- 
what self-contained. They increased last year 
by 53,454 persons, requiring 36 more physi- 
cians; 50 more would repair one-half the losses 
by death: a total of 86. Available sites, filling 
the essential requirements, are Berkeley and 
Seattle. The former, with the adjoining towns 
of Alameda and Oakland, controls a popu- 
lation of 250,000 or more; the medical depart- 
ment of the University of California concen- 
trated there would enjoy ideal conditions. At 
present the clinical ends of two divided schools 
share San Francisco, and the outlook for medi- 
cal education of high quality is rendered du- 
bious by the division. With unique wisdom the 
University of Washington and the physicians 
of Seattle have thus far refrained from starting 
a medical school in that State. They have held, 
and rightly, that in the present highly over- 
crowded condition of the profession on the 
coast, there is no need for an additional ordi- 
nary schdol; and the resources of the univer- 
sity are not yet adequate to a really creditable 
establishment. The field will therefore be kept 
clear until the university is in position to occupy 
it to advantage. 


THE SITUATION IN CANADA 


(8) In Canada the existing ratio of physi- 
cians to population is 1:1030. The estimated 
increase of population last year was 239,516, 
requiring 160 new physicians; losses by death 
are estimated at 90. As the country is thinly 
settled and doctors much less abundant than 
in the United States, let us suppose these re- 
placed man for man: 250 more doctors would 
be annually required. The task of supplying 
them could be for the moment safely left to 
the Universities of Toronto and Manitoba, to 
McGill and to Laval at Quebec; Halifax, 
Western (London), and Laval at Montreal 
have no present function. At some future time 
doubtless Dalhousie University at Halifax will 
need to create a medical department. The 
future of Queen’s depends on its ability to 
develop halfway betwecn Toronto and Mon- 
treal, despite comparative inaccessibility, the 
Ann Arbor type of school. As for the rest, the 
great northwestern territory will, as it develops, 


create whatever additional facilities it may 
require. Soo 

In so far as the United States is concerned, 
the foregoing sketch calls for 31 medical schools 
with a present annual output of about 2000 
physicians, i. e., an average graduating class of 
about 70 each. They are capable of producing 
3500. All are university departments, busy in 
advancing knowledge as well as in training 
doctors. Nineteen are situated in large cities 
with the universities of which they are organic 
parts; four are in small towns with their uni- 
versities; eight are located in large towns 
always close by the parent institutions. Di- 
vided and far distant departments are alto- 
gether avoided. 
« Twenty States’ are left without a complete 
school. Most of these are unlikely to be favor- 
ably circumstanced for the next half century, 
so far as we can now judge. Several may, 
however, find the undertaking feasible within 
a decade or two. The University of Arkansas 
might be moved from Fayetteville to Little 
Rock; Oklahoma, if its rapid growth is main- 
tained, may from Norman govern a medical 
school at Oklahoma City; Oregon may take 
full responsibility for Portland. Unfortu- 
nately, of the three additional schools thus 
created, only one, that at Little Rock, would 
represent conditions at their best. There is 
therefore no reason to hasten the others; for 
their problem may, if left open, be more advan- 
tageously solved. 


SURVIVALS THROUGH MERGERS 


To bring about the proposed reconstruction, 
some 120 schools have been apparently wiped 
off the map. Asa matter of fact, our procedure 
is far less radical than would thus appear. Of 
the 120 schools that disappear, 37 are already 
negligible, for they contain less than 50 stu- 
dents apiece; 13 more contain between 50 and 
75 students each, and 16 more between 75 and 
100. That is, of the 120 schools, 66 are so 
small that their student bodies can, in so far 
as they are worthy, be swept into strong insti- 
tutions without seriously stretching their pres- 
ent enrolment. Of the 30 institutions that re- 
main, several will survive through merger. 
For example, the Cleveland College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons could be consolidated with 
Western Reserve; the amalgamation of Jeffer- 
son Medical College and the University of 
Pennsylvania would make one fair-sized school 





1 They are Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, 
Oregon. One school will not long content the State of Texas. 
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on an enforced two-year college standard; 
Tufts and Harvard, Vanderbilt and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Creighton and the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, would, if joined, form 
institutions of moderate size, capable of con- 
siderable expansion before reaching the limit of 
efficiency. 

In order that these mergers may be effective, 
not only institutional, but personal ambition 
must be sacrificed. It is an advantage when 
two schools come together; but the advantage 
is gravely qualified if the new faculty is the 
arithmetical sum of both former faculties. The 
mergers at Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Nashville, have been arranged in this way. 
The fundamental principles of faculty organ- 
ization are thus sacrificed. Unless combination 
is to destroy organization, titles must be shaved 
when schools unite. There must be one pro- 
‘fessor of medicine, one professor of surgery, 
etc., to whom others are properly subordinated. 
What with superabundant professorial ap- 
pointments, due now to desire to annex an- 
other hospital, and again to annexation of an- 
other school, faculties have become unmanage- 
ably large, viewed either as teaching, research 
or administrative bodies. 

Reduction of our 155 medical schools to 31 
would deprive of a medical school no section 
that is now capable of maintaining one. It 
would threaten no scarcity of physicians until 
the country’s development actually required 
more than 3500 physicians annually; that is to 
say, for a generation or two, at least. Mean- 
while, the outline proposed involves no artifi- 
cial standardization: it concedes a different 
standard to the South as long as local needs re- 
quire; it concedes the small town university 
type where it is clearly of advantage to adhere 
to it; it varies the general ratio in thinly settled 
regions; and, finally, it provides a system cap- 
able without overstraining of producing twice 
as many doctors as we suppose the country now 


to need. In other words, we may be wholly 


mistaken in our figures without in the least im- 
pairing the feasibility of the kind of renovation 
that has been outlined; and every institution 
arranged for can be expected to make some 
useful contribution to knowledge and progress. 


STATE REGULATION JUSTIFIED 


The right of the State to deal with the entire 
subject in its own interest can assuredly not be 
gainsaid. The physician is a social instrument. 
If there were no disease, there would be no 


doctors. And as disease has consequences 
that immediately go beyond the individual 
specifically affected, society is bound to protect 
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itself against unnecessary spread of loss or 
danger. It matters not that the making of 
doctors has been to some extent left to private 
institutions. The State already makes certain 
regulations; it can by the same right make 
others. Practically the medical school is a 
public service corporation. It is chartered by 
the State; it utilizes public hospitals on the 
ground of the social nature of its serwice. The 
medical school cannot then escape social criti- 
cism and regulation. It was left to itself while 
society knew no-better. But civilization con- 
sists in the legal registration of gains won by 
science and experience; and science and experi- 
ence have together established the terms upon 
which medicine can be most useful. ‘‘In the 
old days,” says Metchnikoff,’ ‘‘any one was 
allowed to practice medicine, because there was 
no medical science and nothing was exact. 
Even at the present time among less civilized 
people, any old woman is allowed to be a mid- 
wife. Among more civilized races, differen- 
tiation has taken place and childbirths are 
attended by women of special training who are 
midwives by diploma. In case of nations still 
more civilized, the trained midwives are 
directed by obstetric physicians who have 
specialized in the conducting of labor. This 
high degree of differentiation has arisen with 
and has itself aided the progress of obstetrical 
science.” Legislation which should procure 
for all the advantage of such conditions as is 
now possible would speedily bring about a recon- 
struction quite as extensive as that described. 

Such control in the social interest inevitably 
encounters the objection that individualism is 
thereby impaired. So it is, at that level; so it 
is intended. The community through such 
regulation undertakes to abridge the freedom 
of particular individuals to exploit certain con- 
ditions for their personal benefit. But its aim 
is thereby to secure for all others more freedom 
at a higher level. Society forbids a company 
of physicians to pour out upon the community 
a horde of ill-trained physicians. Their lib- 
erty is indeed clipped. As a result, however, 
more competent doctors being trained under 
the auspices of the State itself, the public health 
is improved; the physical well-being of the 
wage-worker is heightened; and a restriction 
put upon the liberty, so-called, of a dozen doc- 
tors increases the effectual liberty of all other 
citizens. Has democracy then really suffered 
a set-back? Reorganization along rational 
lines involves the strengthening, not the weak- 
ening, of democratic principle, because it tends 
to provide the conditions upon which well-being 
and effectual liberty depend. 


The Nature of Man (translated by Chalmers), p. 300. 








HOW NEW YORK DEALS WITH HER 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANIES: 


BY LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 


‘PRREE years ago the people of New York 

State rose in their might and demanded 
that their public service companies cease to be 
exploited for the benefit of a few at the expense 
of the many. Under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor Hughes this vague popular demand was 
focused and crystallized into the Public Service 
Commission law which came into effect on 
July 1, 1907. This law seeks to protect the 
public against the public service companies, 
the public service companies against the pub- 
lic; and, most important of all, it seeks to pro- 
tect both the public and the public corporations 
against their common enemy,—the speculator. 
It aims, in short, to make the public service 
company serve the public, which means the 
service of patrons and stockholders alike and 
in equal degree. 

Under the provisions of this law Governor 
Hughes appointed two commissions of five 
members each,—one for the City of Greater 
New York, known as the Public Service Com- 
mission for the First District, the other for the 
rest of the State, known as the Public Service 
Commission for the Second District. All 
transportation, gas, and electrical companies 
exercising public franchises within the borders 
of the State are responsible to one of these two 
commissions. The commissions may demand 
that rates be reasonable and to all alike for like 
service, that service be adequate and safe, that 
the accounting methods of all public corpora- 
tions doing a like business be uniform and so 
kept as to reveal rather than conceal their actual 
financial condition, and finally that capitaliza- 
tion represent present values instead of future 
hopes. Aside from this regulative work the 
Commission for the First District has also the 
duty of laying out, constructing and operating, 
or securing the construction and operation, of 
rapid-transit routes for Greater New York. 
Some of the results of the three years’ work of 
the Commission for the First District will here 
be briefly outlined. The Commission for the 
Second District, although dealing with a dif- 
ferent class of problems, is solving them under 
the same law and is applying to their solution 
the same principles. 


Lincoln once said that sending troops to 
McClellan was like ‘“‘shoveling flies across 
a barn-yard.” The average citizen of New 
York formerly had reason to feel about ad- 
dressing complaints to public service com- 
panies as did Lincoln about sending troops to 
McClellan. The courts have held that a cor- 
poration is a person within the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, but the average citi- 
zen is a very small person compared with the 
average public service corporation. A public 
service commission enables the small individual 
person to treat with the great corporate person 
on something like equal terms. 


COMPLAINTS ARE REACHING HEADQUARTERS 


There are about 10,000 complaints handled 
annually by the Commission for the First Dis- 
trict. Of this number about one-third are 
settled in a manner substantially meeting the 
desires of the complainant. About one-quarter 
are found to be baseless or ill-founded. All 
trivial complaints are treated informally. In 
fact, all complaints are thus treated in so far 
as is practicable. Every complaint received is 
promptly acknowledged. It is then trans- 
mitted to the company against which it is 
lodged with a request that the cause of com- 
plaint be removed within ten days or an ex- 
planation sent to the complainant and to the 
commission. If such explanation is not sat- 
isfactory the matter is investigated by the 
experts of the commission. After such investi- 
gation the commission makes its recommen- 
dations. If the recommendations are accepted 
and followed the matter is closed; if not, and 
if the matter is of sufficient importance, a public 
hearing is held at which both sides have 
opportunity to present their case untrammeled 
by court rules of evidence. The commission 
then dismisses the complaint or serves an 
order upon the company to satisfy it within 
a given time. The penalty for disobeying an 
order of the commission may be as much as 
$5000 a day for a transportation company or 
$1000 a day for a gas or electrical company. 
The fact that the commission has this manda- 
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tory power makes its use necessary only in 
extreme and important cases. By far the 
greater number of cases are readily and satis- 
factorily adjusted by friendly correspondence. 
There is very little wielding of the big stick. 
On March 21 a sleep-robbed citizen com- 
plained of the great and unnecessary noise 
made by the surface cars which passed his door 
over uneven tracks and an unused switch. Six 
days later he wrote the commission as follows: 
“The matter complained of is now being 
attended to, and I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to say that after a residence of practi- 
cally fifty years in New York City I am aston- 
ished and more than gratified at the prompt, 
courteous, and effective consideration which 
has been accorded my complaint by a public 
body. I had not thought it possible.” 
Another man complained of a dangerous 
crossing where one of his sons had narrowly 
escaped being run over. Within two months, 
on the mere suggestion of the commission, the 
company had installed a system of interlocking 
gates which gave complete protection. A man 
who had complained of indecent overcrowding 
on a crosstown car line recently wrote the com- 
mission: ‘“‘I notice a great improvement has 
been made in traveling over this line; in fact, 
this morning it was really a pleasure to come 


over on the line, as I was able to get a seat.” 
As the result of the complaint of a passenger 
who had been obliged to stand on an exposed 
elevated platform in a drenching rain while 
awaiting a train this platform is now fully pro- 
tected by a canopy. Such instances as these 


could be cited practically ad infinitum. Not 
only are complaints addressed to the commis- 
sion thus satisfied, but those sent to the com- 
panies direct now receive a degree of prompt 
and courteous attention previously unknown. 
The corporations now encourage complaints 
to come to them direct. When it cost nothing 
to be polite they were often rude, but now that 
it costs something to be rude they are generally 
polite. 


INCREASING THE SUBWAY’S CAPACITY 


About 400,000 people daily used the New 
York Subway when it was opened in 1904. 
The number has now risen to between 8o0,- 
000 and 1,000,000. Actually to keep pace with 
such an increase in patronage was beyond 
the bounds of possibility. It recalls the impos- 
sible tasks that were set the superhuman heroes 
of mythological tales. Some two years ago, after 
an exhaustive examination, the consulting engi- 
neer of the commission made recommendations 
for expanding the Subway to its maximum 
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capacity. The last of these recommendations, 
—the lengthening of the station platforms so as 
to accommodate longer trains,—is now under 
way. On the order, or by the suggestion of the 
commission, guards were provided to help load 
and unload the trains, a speed control was in- 
stalled at express stations which made it possible 
for the trains to follow one another into the sta- 
tions with much greater rapidity, and side doors 
were placed on express trains to expedite load- 
ing and unloading. These improvements have 
increased the capacity over 10 per cent. The 
lengthening of the platforms may increase it as 
much again. By order of the commission also 
the electric lights in the cars were increased 
from ten to sixteen candle power, so that ‘“‘he 
that rides may read.” In opposing this sug- 
gestion the general manager urged that such 
powerful lights might injure the eyes of the. 
traveling public. ‘The commission was un- 
shaken and the more powerful lights were 
installed. 


RELIEVING SURFACE-CAR CONGESTION 


The commission found that 20 per cent. of 
the surface cars in the city were withdrawn 
daily for repairs. Thereupon it ordered all the 
cars to be thoroughly overhauled and put in 
the best possible condition. After this had 
been done 5 per cent. only were daily with- 
drawn for repairs. Naturally one of the first 
problems the commission attacked was the 
notorious Brooklyn Bridge crush. Among 
other causes it was found that a certain line of 
cars which was doing only 16 per cent. of the 
bridge business was furnishing 62 per cent. of 
the breakdowns and consequent delays. After 
this company had repaired its cars by order of 
the commission it caused 13 per cent. only of 
the delays. This was merely a typical incident 
among the measures taken to relieve the 
congestion. 

After an exhaustive investigation the com- 
mission ordered all the surface cars in New 
York City equipped with fenders and wheel 
guards of the type which the experts of the 
commission had found by experiments to be 
the most effective. The accident figures show 
the results. In the year 1907-’o8 there were 
508 persons fatally injured by the street surface 
railways of the city. The next year this figure 
had fallen to 380,—128 less lives lost,—or a 
reduction of something over 30 per cent. This 
meant a saving to the companies on damage 
claims of about $1,000,000 and a saving to the 
community in the prevention of economic loss 
of over $2,000,000. To these cold figures must 
naturally be added the human saving in sorrow 
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and trouble. And these estimates were made 
before the commission’s orders had as now 
been completely carried out. 


THE CONEY ISLAND FARE CASE 


In the matter of transit rates this commission 
has little to do because of the prevailing 5-cent 
fare established by custom and statute. The 
only important rate case was recently decided 
adversely to the complainants, who demanded 
that the rate of fare between New York City 
and Coney Island be reduced from 10 to 5 
cents. In order to decide this question on the 
basis of full knowledge of all the facts the com- 
mission made a valuation of the physical 
properties of the operating companies con- 
cerned and found the relation between the 
capitalization and the value of the properties. 
The commissioner who wrote the prevailing 
opinion said in concluding: ‘‘The trend of the 
testimony offered would indicate that this 
Coney Island business is not profitable to the 
companies, and there is nothing that would 
justify the commission in ordering a 5-cent 
fare. This is more apparent when it is also 
borne in mind that companies in a solvent and 
prosperous condition best serve the welfare of 
the public, both as travelers and investors, and 
it is in their interest as well as that of their 
many employees that they should be main- 
tained in this condition.” This quotation well 
illustrates a policy of the commission which is 
as objectionable to the small but noisy band of 
demagogues who believe it is the high purpose 
of the commission ‘‘to soak the corporations” 
as it is gratifying to the normal, fair-minded 
citizen. 

While it is important to remedy bad condi- 
tions, it is vastly more important to remove the 
causes which create such conditions. The 
manifest evils which the commission has reme- 
died would inevitably and perpetually recur 
were it not for its more fundamental work in 
removing their causes by prescribing uniform 
and proper methods of accounting and by the 
prevention of stock watering. The evils which 
flow from the unregulated issue of stocks and 
bonds by public service companies were em- 
phatically shown by the facts disclosed in the 
investigation of the commission into the affairs 
of the traction companies under its jurisdiction. 
This investigation showed that the bankrupt 
condition of the Manhattan traction com- 
panies was due primarily at least to leases 
under which excessive rentals were paid, to the 
piling up of bonded indebtedness with conse- 
quent increase of fixed charges, and to the jug- 
gling of accounts by which unearned dividends 


were paid while the roads and equipment were 
allowed to deteriorate. 

The commission has prescribed a system of 
accounting for the corporations under its 
jurisdiction, which establishes uniformity be- 
tween all companies of the same class, which 
shows clearly and accurately the specific 
source of all income and the purpose of every 
expenditure, which prevents the charging of 
items to wrong accounts, which requires the 
setting aside of an amount sufficient to keep 
the property up to a proper standard, which 
prevents the taking of an undue amount out of 
earnings and spending it on extensions, and 
which insures that every charge to capital ac- 
count shall represent 100 cents on the dollar in 
money actually spent in creating the property 
of the corporation. Compare this with con- 
ditions in former days which permitted huge 
sums for lobbying at Albany, euphemistically 
termed ‘‘acceleration of public opinion,” to be 
charged to “construction account.” Under the 
former system, if chaos may be called a system, 
the public service companies to a large extent 
fell a prey to the predatory speculator who 
milked them for his own benefit at the expense 
of the property of the security-holders and the 
service of the patrons. Not a stock or a bond 
may now be issued without the approval of the 
commission. The speculator has fallen upon 
evil days. ‘‘He prefers darkness rather than 
light.” All the light there is is now shed upon 
the financial transactions of the public service 
companies. 


PREVENTING THE EVIL OF STOCK WATERING 


In 1908 the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company applied to the commission for per- 
mission to execute a mortgage for $55,000,000 
with which to meet certain notes which would 
shortly fall due. Before granting the applica- 
tion the commission stipulated that the com- 
pany include in the mortgage its interest in the 
elevated railways as well as the Subway, and 
in other respects so strengthened the security 
and safeguarded the interests of the prospective 
purchasers that, in the opinion of leading bond 
brokers, the securities issued sold more readily 
and at a higher rate than would otherwise have 
been possible. In fact, it is generally true that 
securities bearing the approval of the commis- 
sion find, other things being equal, a more 
favorable reception in the market than other 
securities. 

Last year the Coney Island & Brooklyn 
Railroad Company applied to the commission 
for permission to issue bonds to the amount of 
$372,000, the proceeds to be applied to im- 
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provements. On investigation the commission 
discovered that a large part of the funds was to 
be used for mere replacements, in distinction 
from actual improvements. That is, instead of 
adding to the value of the property, they would 
merely offset depreciation. Under a proper 
system of accounting depreciation should be 
met out of a depreciation fund, which should, 
in turn, be set aside annually from earnings. 
For instance, a considerable part of the pro- 
posed expenditure was for the laying of new 
tracks. The old rails weighed but 60 pounds; 
the new ones were to be go-pound rails. Now 
the advantage of the heavier over the lighter 
rails was an improvement, a real addition to 
the value of the property and properly charge- 
able to capital account. Hence, upon the ex- 
cess value of the go over the 60-pound rails, the 
company might legitimately issue securities and 
to that extent increase its obligations. The 
commission finally authorized the issue of 
bonds of a par value of $107,000 instead of 
$372,000, and stipulated that they should be 
sold for not less than .80. 


VALUATION TO PRECEDE BOND ISSUES 


Last year the bondholders’ committee of the 
first consolidated mortgage on the Third Ave- 
nue Railroad Company applied to the com- 
mission for approval of the issue of over $68,- 
000,000 of securities for a new company to be 
organized to take over the property. The com- 
pany is now in the hands of a federal receiver. 
In denying this application the decision of the 
commission recites: “It is proposed to issue 
over $68,000,000 in new securities; yet there is 
practically nothing on record regarding the 
value or amount of assets or property back of 
these securities. ‘This omission is particularly 
striking in view of the fact that the Third Ave- 
nue Company is in the hands of a receiver and 
admittedly unable to pay the interest upon its 
bonded indebtedness, to say nothing of divi- 
dends upon its stock. Yet it is proposed to 
increase the capitalization of the company by 
nearly $15,000,000, of which not more than 
$6,500,000 will go to improve the tangible 
property. It would seem that before any sound 
and permanent basis of reorganization could be 
determined it would be essential to have some 
definite idea of the actual value of the property. 
The applicants may have such information, but 
no inventory, partial or complete, appraisal or 
estimate even has been presented to the com- 
mission. In the absence of such important 
data, the commission is wholly unable to reach 
the conclusion that a company unable to pay 
fixed charges and dividends upon $58,560,000 
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of securities should be superseded by one nav- 
ing $73,516,800 of stocks and bonds.” The 
same applicants have now pending before the 
commission a second plan of reorganization 
which contemplates the issue of $14,000,000 
less of securities. In the meantime, both the 
applicants and the commission have made an 
exhaustive valuation of the property. 

The opponents of government regulation 
have insistently urged that under its throttling 
influence it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to secure new capital. The fact that the ap- 
proval of this commission has been sought for 
a total of $290,568,800 of securities since 1907 
does not tend to confirm this contention. Of 
this amount approval has already been granted 
for $76,422,000. 


OTHER WORK OF THE COMMISSIONS 


More than half the time and an amount 
closely approaching 70 per cent. of the ex- 
penditures of the Public Service Commission 
for the First District is devoted to the develop- 
ment of rapid-transit facilities for New York 
City, but as this work is purely local and quite 
unrelated to the regulative duties of the com- 
mission, mention of it may properly be omitted 
in this sketch. 

As successor to the State Commission of Gas 
and Electricity and the State Inspector of Gas 
Meters this commission has achieved funda- 
mental reforms in the field of gas and electricity 
which can only be referred to in passing. No 
gas or electrical meter may now be installed 
until tested and sealed as correct by the com- 
mission. In former days the State Inspector 
would have, say, a half-dozen meters tested out 
of a lot of three or four hundred and if found 
correct he would accommodatingly approve as 
correct the entire number. This was like test- 
ing a half-dozen eggs on a farm and then guar- 
anteeing the freshness of all the eggsin the county 
in which the farm was located. Last year alone 
the commission tested 357,793 gas meters, of 
which 4,088 were tested on the complaint of 
the consumers, and of this number 2,443 were 
found to be fast. When a meter is fast beyond 
the slight deviation allowed by law the com- 
pany must pay the expense of the test, while 
if it is slow the consumer must bear the ex- 
pense. At the instance of the commission the 
companies annually return thousands of dol- 
lars to consumers who have been overcharged 
through the exactions of fast meters. 

When all is said the chief value of the Pub- 
lic Service Commissions lies not so much in 
what they do as in what they keep other people 
from doing. The value of a watchman is meas- 
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ured not so much by the number of burglars 
he catches on the premises as by the much larger 
number who do not even approach the premises 
because of his presence. So long:as the Public 
Service Commission law remains upon the stat- 
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ute books and is as now honestly and intelli- 
gently administered, the public service corpora- 
tions of the State will be managed in the interest 
of their security-holders and their patrons and 
not for the enrichment of speculators. 





HOW WISCONSIN 


REGULATES HER 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


BY JOHN R. 


(Professor of Political Economy 


HYSICAL valuation is the basis of the 
Wisconsin law regulating public utilities. 
Almost every part of the law is shaped with 
reference to this fundamental principle. Given, 
physical valuation as a starting point, the other 
features logically and necessarily follow. 

First in importance is the “elasticity,” or, 
rather, the adjustability of the law to all the 
conditions and facts of each public utility. 
Instead of laying down rigid rules, as has 
been customary, the law creates a commission 
and staff of scientific investigators. These are 
commanded to “investigate and ascertain” for 
each public utility what is the “reasonable 
value” of the service which it renders to the 
public. To do this, the commission is given 
the most extensive powers, the widest freedom 
of action, and, particularly, the strongest pro- 
tection against the courts. 


GOVERNMENT BY “REVIEW” INSTEAD OF BY 
INJUNCTION 


Every public utility is required to bring all 
of its side of the case before the commission, 
and is prevented from holding back any evi- 
dence to be afterwards presented in court as a 
means of overthrowing the orders of the com- 
mission. This is accomplished by an ingeni- 
ous rule of procedure which deserves to be 
ranked as the most important measure yet de- 
vised for separating the judicial from the ad- 
ministrative functions of government. It is 
substantially a device for avoiding “govern- 
ment by injunction,” by substituting a “re- 
view” for an injunction. If a public utility 
company offers in court any evidence not 
offered to the commission, the court is required 
to send the case back to the commission, and the 
commission is authorized again to investigate 
and to amend its orders in the added light of the 
withheld evidence. In this way the commission 


COMMONS 


in the University of Wisconsin) 


becomes practically the referee or master in 
chancery to the court. Its record is made the 
record of facts to which the court is practically 
confined, and the court does not try the case de 
novo, as it does in the injunction procedure. 


THE COMMISSION GETS THE FACTS 


Moreover, the investigation by the commis- 
sion is more complete and reliable than the 
investigation by a court of referee. The com- 
mission is not tied down by strict rules of evi- 
dence; it considers documents, writings, state- 
ments, and facts which would be ruled out of 
court; it does not limit itself to the evidence 
produced by the parties, but makes investiga- 
tions on its own initiative. The latter is of 
great importance to the public, because in 
nearly all cases the municipalities are poorly 
represented before the commission, and their 
attorneys and experts are no match for those of 
the private companies. 

Finally, the inferences from the facts drawn 
by the commission, and the order issued to the 
company on the basis of these inferences, will 
scarcely be overthrown by the court. On these 
points the Supreme Court of the State has re- 
cently declared itself (in the case of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
Company): 


Doubtless the court may for the purpose of com- 
parison and to aid it in ascertaining how far the 
order diverges from a reasonable standard take 
evidence of and consider such criterion. But this 
is only for comparison. The court cannot legally 
adjudicate or declare this statutory standard. 
rey The words ‘‘clear and satisfactory evi- 
dence’’ [required to show that the order is unlaw- 
ful or unreasonable] were used in the law of this 
state to describe a degree of proof greater than a 
preponderance of evidence and such as was neces- 
sary in order to establish fraud by that party toan 
action upon whom the burden of proof rested. 
Were this court sitting as a railroad com- 
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mission, it would not have made the order in ques- 
tion. But this is far from saying that we 
find the order to be unreasonable or that it appears 
to us by clear and satisfactory evidence that the 


order is unreasonable. 
INTANGIBLE VALUES RECOGNIZED 

Again, physical valuation conciliates the 
n “nagers and owners of the utilities and se- 
cures their codperation. It overlooks all the 
invidious questions of high finance and stock 
watering, and looks only for what the company 
has actually been doing for the service of the 
public. This has cleared up the atmosphere 
remarkably regarding the real meaning of the 
word value itself,—a word that has amazingly 
muddled the courts, lawyers, economists, and 
everybody in the past. 

Value has two meanings:—power over others, 
and cost of service to others. Physical valuation 
means nothing more or less than the cost of 
construction or reconstruction of the physical 
property. Very early in the investigations the 
companies avoided the first meaning of value, 
and with it the contention that they were enti- 
tled to any values based on stocks, bonds, or 
the capitalization of net earnings. This elimin- 
ated at once the claim of a value for such in- 
tangibles as franchises and ‘‘good will.” Such 
values represent the power to exploit the con- 
sumer by extortionate or unreasonable charges. 
But there are other intangible values that repre- 
sent costs incurred by investors, and these have 
been recognized and given a definite meaning. 
In fact, the outcome of physical valuation ac- 
cording to three years of investigation, is the 
recognition of a very large element of in- 
tangible value entitled to profits just as much 
as physical value. But, in every case, this 
intangible value is based on a cost incurred by 
the owners. 

The figures of a recent case will show what is 
meant. The cost of reconstructing the 
physical plant in its existing condition was esti- 
mated to be $650,018. But 12 per cent., or 
$78,002, was added to this as an estimate for 
“‘superintendence, loss of interest on capital 
during construction, and contingencies.” An- 
other arr punt of $49,674 was added for ‘‘stores, 
supplies, and additional working capital,” 
although the balance sheet showed only $35,- 
328 of stores, supplies, and cash on hand. Here 
were two allowances made by the commission 
amounting to $92,948, or 14 per cent., for what 
some opponents of physical valution call 
“intangibles,” and this is included under the 
term ‘physical value.” 


But this is not all. The company and its 
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experts claimed additional intangibles on ac- 
count of sums expended in order to get busiaess, 
the doing of free work, the giving away of appli- 
ances or their sale at less than cost and profit, 
the solicitation of business, advertising, demon- 
strations and education of the public, loss of 
profit during the period of building up the busi- 
ness, losses in operating expenses during the 
unprofitable period, etc. So much of these as 
represented costs, or losses, or deficits, were con- 
ceded by the commission. To them has been 
given the term “going value,” indicating in- 
tangible values based on costs, as against ‘‘ good 
will” or ‘franchise value,” indicating intangi- 
ble values based on earnings. 

The question then turns only on the amount 
to be allowed for going value. The company’s 
experts in the foregoing case figured it out at 
anywhere from $218,000 to $130,000. The 
commission decided that it was not more than 
$168,908. Thus, in a case where the existing 
physical property, the stores, supplies, and cash 
on hand, amounted to $685,346, the commis- 
sion allowed additions of $261,256 for intangi- 
ble elements. Consequently the total capital 
of $946,602, on which the company is allowed 
to earn profits, consists of 72 per cent. physical 
value and 28 per cent. intangible value. 
Although these valuations are very liberal, they 
were all based consistently on the principle of 
costs rather than value, and they therefore repre- 
sent the amount of sacrifice which investors 
have incurred for the service of the public. 

In another case* the commission rejected 
going value and mentioned several reasons for 
rejection, such as bad management, bad judg- 
ment, impure and inadequate service, excessive 
salaries, etc. It intimated that, “instead of the 
physical structure being enhanced in value, the 
same may be depreciated by such considera- 
tions.” 

This, then, is the outcome of the Wisconsin 
law, which in one section requires the commis- 
sion to “value all the property of every public 
utility actually used and useful for the conyeni- 
ence of the public,” and in another section re- 
quires it to “publish” the “value of the physi- 
cal property” along with the value of “all the 
property.” Whether this results in reducing 
rates so that they will yield a profit only on bare 
physical value, depends on circumstances as 
discovered by investigation. ‘Going value” 
in one case may be gone value in another. 


REGULATION OF MUNICIPAL PLANTS 


In Wisconsin, the municipally-owned plants 
are placed under the same regulation as private 





1Madison Gas & Electric Company, decided March 8, 1910. 





2Appleton Water Works Company, decided May 14, 1910. 
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ones. They are required to keep the same 
forms of accounts and they cannot increase 
their rates or charges without the approval of 
the commission. ‘This has produced interest- 
ing results. Municipalities have been com- 
pelled to separate their water works accounts 
from the other municipal accounts, to apportion 
common expenses according to the amounts 
properly belonging to the water works, and to 
carry depreciation accounts: Not much, how- 
ever, has yet been done with municipal under- 
takings in the way of regulation. The city of 
Madison asked permission to increase certain 
rates paid hy private consumers. The com- 
mission found that, notwithstanding the exist- 
ing rates were not high compared with other 
places, and were lower than those of most 
privately operated plants, yet they were high 
when measured by the proportion of revenues 
paid by private consumers. Over one-half the 
water delivered was furnished to the city, and 
to schools, churches, and public buildings free 
of charge. In other words, private consumers 
were paying for free services to tax-payers, 
schools, and churches. The commission re- 
fused consent to increase their charges. 


THE COMMISSION CRITICISED 


Various criticisms have been made upon the 
work of the commission. Some of these relate to 
increases in rates allowed by the commission 
where competing companies had been cutting 
rates below the cost of production. Others 
relate to delays in rendering decisions. But 
these delays have been necessary on account of 
the enormous work of improving the service, 
standardizing the units of measurement, and 
dealing with the hundreds of cases that came 
in when the law was first in force. 

It is not appreciated that when all of the gas 
companies of the State (except gasoline) have 
brought the heating power of gas up to 600 
units,the commission has really effected a great 
reduction in rates. ‘This has been the almost 
unknown but most important work of thecom- 
mission, whether in light, heat, power or trans- 
portation. It has been done almost solely 


through investigation and conference without: 


the necessity of issuing orders. In certain cases 


the commission has held back from issuing an. 


order to reduce rates until the company could 
bring the quality of its service up to the 
standard. 

Another criticism turns on the violation of 
the home-rule principle of municipal govern- 
ment. This has been especially urged by 
municipal officials. It may be remarked here 
that one of the greatest advantages of the law 
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has been the abolition of free service and dis- 
criminating rates. In a village of 1,400 inhab- 
itants the electric company was found to be 
granting special rates to 42 out of a total of 99 
consumers. Says the commission after an in- 
vestigation of discriminations throughout the 
State: ; 


No provision of any law has ever struck more 
directly at evils in utility enterprises than this, nor 
has anything ever been done in the regulation of 
quasi-public business in this state which more fund- 
amentally affects the moral sense of the citizen of 
Wisconsin. In this respect the utilities law has 
brought about a quiet revolution, just as it is 
effecting a revolution in the business methods of 
many of the plants. 


The Public Utilities law shoud be distin- 
guished from the Railroad law. In fact the 
Railroad Commission operates under a score 
or more of laws. Although the basis of physical 
valuation is the same for all, yet there are dif- 
ferences in details. The commission has juris- 
diction over everything that can be designated 
as a public utility, including water power and 
the conservation of the headwaters of the Wis- 
consin River. Considering its wide scope, the 
amount of work accomplished since the crea- 
tion of the commission in 1905 is extremely 
creditable. By far the largest amount of work 
has been that of standardizing the service, 
bringing backward companies and munici- 
palities up to reasonable standards of service, 
accounting and management, and getting the 
data for valuations. 

On the matter of services is where its value 
has been of greatest benefit to the largest num- 
ber of people. For the first time in the history 
of the country, gas meters are now on an accu- 
rate basis, and the report on this subject, based 
on investigations and tests by a national com- 
mittee codperating with the commission and 
published in the proceedings of the American 
Gas Institute, constitutes the criterion hence- 
forth for companies, municipalities, and meter 
manufacturers. Similar work has been done 
for other utilities. The commission has recently 
begun an investigation of express company 
rates and services, upon petition of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. Alto- 
gether, its work has been that of laying the 
foundations for regulation, and there has been 
nothing of the drastic or revolutionary attacks 
on corporations which were charged against 
Governor LaFollette and those who carried 
through the law five years ago. So sound and 
reasonable have been its acts, that corporations 
have adopted them, in the great majority 
of cases, without the necessity of a formal 
order. 











INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS—A 
PROBLEM OF TO-DAY 
BY CHARLES L. CHUTE 


AN industrial accident, as the term is gen- 

erally used, is one which happens to a per- 
son while employed and at work for another, 
occurring more or less directly because of the 
work done, the tools or materials employed, or 
the risks, ordinary or extraordinary, of the 
occupation. Of course there have been such 
accidents since the earliest times, but the 
present industrial accident problem is a very 
modern one. Industry in almost all branches 
has been made more dangerous to the worker 
by the introduction of steam and electric 
power and by the development of high-speed 
machinery and rapid transit. Within the past 
twenty-five years the problem has come to the 
fore in this country. The increasing com- 
plexity of modern industry and the develop- 
ment of new and highly dangerous trades, such 
as that of the electric-lineman and the struc- 
tural steel worker on our constantly growing 
“‘skyscrapers,”’ have greatly increased the risks 
of work and the number of accidents. 

Slowly we are becoming convinced that in 
the case of a great many of these accidents, 
caused by increased risks, the industry, and 
through it society, should bear a much larger 
proportion of the burden and loss than our 
present laws require. Hence we have to-day 
in this country a problem of legislative and 
social adjustment demanding solution. 

Without doubt accidents have increased and 
are increasing. From 18,000 to 20,000 fatal, 
and from 700,000 to 800,000 non-fatal indus- 
trial accidents, according to the estimate of a 
careful statistician,’ occur in the United States 
every year. A majority of the victims are 
supporting families. This has been proved 
by every statistical study. Hence the prob- 
lem is a very serious one, and many more 
than the actual victims are concerned. 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


That a great many of the accidents of indus- 
try are caused by ‘‘the hazards of the trade”’ is 
proved by the great increase in accidents cor- 
responding with greatly increased risks. 

Statistics in this country are incomplete, but 





L. Hoffman in Bliss’ ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Social Re- 


1F, 
form,” 1908. 
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the official tables of the German government 
covering many thousands of accidents ascribe 
from 40 to 50 per cent. of all industrial acci- 
dents to nobody’s negligence, but to trade risks. 
Tables of the State Labor Bureaus of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota arrive at practically the 
same conclusion. 

American workmen are admittedly careless 
and reckless, but the conditions of modern 
industry incline to make them so. The 
nature of the work and the speed enjoined force 
men to take risks. Witness the structural steel 
worker on our great buildings and bridges; 
he cannot afford to be careless for an instant, 
but must constantly take risks. Seldom is a 
large building erected in New York City with- 
out workmen being killed and many injured. 

In many occupations the men are forced to 
take unnecessary risks, safeguards are disre- 
garded, defective material plays its part. In 
such cases, under the laws in force in every 
State for most occupations, the employer is held 
liable only if the victim proves that he himself 
was entirely free from blame, but in the larger 
number of the accidents caused by a negligent 
foreman or careless fellow-workman the victim 
must stand all the loss. In but few cases can 
the employer be proved to be solely to blame; 
in fewer still, according to recent careful case 
studies, does the victim appear to be wholly and 
alone to blame through his own gross negligence. 

The causes are complex, often hard to get at, 
and accidents are “‘just accidents” in many 
cases. Hence a movement is now sweeping 
this country to bring our States into line with 
the countries of Europe, in practically all of 
which accidents are dealt with on the ‘‘com- 
pensation” basis. In England, Germany, 
Austria, and in twenty-one other foreign coun- 
tries, including all the leading industrial nations 
except Switzerland, which at the present 
time is coming into line, all accidents of 
industry are dealt with without regard to 
who was at fault, except where willful or 
gross negligence is proved against the victim. 


TREATMENT OF ACCIDENT VICTIMS 


The greatest interest in current discussions 
centers in the treatment of victims and their 
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families after an accident. An accident means 
a loss,—deprivation of income and loss of earn- 
ing power. - It is thoroughly established by the 
recent studies of State Commissions, of State 
and National Departments of Labor, and of 
private societies, that in the majority of cases 
almost all of this loss is now falling upon the 
victims of accidents and upon their innocent fam- 
ilies,—upon those least able to bear the burden. 

The,New York State Commission on Em- 
ployers’ Liability created by the Legislature 
obtained full information in regard to com- 
pensation received from employers by the 
families of 152 settled cases of married men 
killed while at work in New York State during 
1907 and 1908. In these, 36.8 per cent. of the 
families received nothing whatever, and another 
42.8 per cent. received $500 or less, a sum 
which in most cases barely covered funeral 
expenses. The New York Labor Department 
recently investigated go2 injury cases and 
found that in 404, or 44 per cent., nothing was 
paid by the employer. In Pittsburg a careful 
study of one year’s accidents was made as a 
part of the “‘ Pittsburg Survey,”’ and it was found 
that in 355 cases of men killed in industry, all 
of whom were supporting others, 57 per cent. of 
the families were left by the employers to bear 
the entire income loss, in about half the cases 
receiving nothing and in the others never receiv- 
ing more than $100,—bare funeral expenses. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO THE FAMILY? 
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construct the scaffold. Hence his claim for 
damages was not good. Funeral expenses were 
offered by the contracting company, a large 
and wealthy concern, but the offer was refused 
and suit brought. The man left a widow and 
six small children, the oldest being eleven. The 
wife was of a courageous and independent 
spirit, for she went to work at once, taking 
in washing, acting as janitress, and keeping 
lodgers. She managed to keep all her children 
by this work, for she received only a small 
amount of aid from one charitable society. 
However, the strain was too great, and the 
mother died a little over one year from her 
husband’s death. It was the unanimous tes- 
timony of the relatives that her death was 
largely due to weakness from overwork. 
Lawyers settled the family’s case against the 
contracting company for $250. One-half of 
this went to the lawyers. The money was re- 
ceived in time to help pay the mother’s funeral 
expenses. The little children were distributed 
among the relatives; three are living in New 
York to-day with the mother’s sister, who is 
a poor woman.with five children of her own. 
Hence the evil effects of an accident that oc- 
curred four years ago are still felt and will be 
felt for many years to come. 


WHAT IS ADEQUATE COMPENSATION ? 


Much of the suffering, the pain, and the loss 
resulting from accidents of indystry is unavoid- 


- able, but this extreme deprivation and poverty 


When a workman is killed or laid up for a 
long time and there is little or no compensation 
from the employer we may expect to find suffer- 
ing and hardship inflicted on the families of the 
poorer workers. Fifty cases of families suffer- 
ing through industrial accidents in New York 
City have ‘recently been investigated and all 
important facts regarding the accidents ob- 
tained. Nearly all of these families were cases 
coming to the attention of two large private 
charitable societies. In forty of these cases 
the aid from private charity was required after 
and because of the accident. ‘The stories found 
in the charitable society records were verified 
by visits to the families, to lawyers, employers, 
and others, and illustrate the whole industrial 
accident situation in this country to-day. 
These ‘‘annals of the poor” were found 
neither short nor simple. 


THE STORY OF A MOTHER’S SACRIFICE 
A workman fell from a scaffold on a building 


while at work. It was admitted that defec- 
tive boards caused the fall, but he helped to 


forced upon the family by the sudden removal 
of the wage-earner is avoidable. The case 
which has been cited is not a sporadic instance, 
but one among a large number and variety of 
true stories of family suffering. This may be 
largely avoided by an adequate and fair pay- 
ment to the family upon the wage-earner’s 
death. It is but simple justice for society to 
see that this is paid when one of her producers 
is killed or injured by the hazards of his em- 
ployment. 

What is an adequate payment to the family 
of a man killed in industry? This would 
naturally depend on several factors, as, for 
instance, number of dependents, wages of 
the man, etc. England in her excellent com- 
pensation scheme has fixed it at three years’ 
wages with a maximum of £300. Germany 
grants a burial benefit equal to one-fifth of the 
yearly wages and a pension for life to the de- 
pendents varying from 20 to 60 per cent. of the 
yearly earnings. Other European countrics 
have equally liberal uniform rates. In Eng- 
land the employer alone pays the compensa- 
tion, in fatal cases for every accident, in injury 
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cases unless serious and willful misconduct by 
the workman is proved. In Germany the 
employer, through his Insurance Association, 
pays all compensation in death cases and all 
after the thirteenth week in injury cases. Be- 
fore that the Workmen’s Sickness Societies and 
the Employers’ Insurance Associations share 
the payments. All accidents without regard to 
negligence are compensated; there is only one 
exception to the rule: accidents proved to be 
willfully inflicted by the workman himself. 
Such cases are, of course, extremely rare. 

The law proposed by the New York State 
Employers’ Liability Commission which finally 
passed the Legislature during the last week of 
May, this year, and is known as the law pro- 
viding ‘‘workmen’s compensation in certain 
dangerous employments,” calls for approx- 
imately four years’ wages with a maximum of 
$3,000 in case of death. In case a man is in- 
jured he will receive 50 per cent. of his wages 
during disability for not over eight years, not 
to exceed ten dollars a week. 

It is generally admitted that benefits must be 
higher in America than in the countries of 
Europe to correspond with a higher standard 
of living among our workmen and the higher 
cost of living here. 


INADEQUATE COMPENSATION ILLUSTRATED 


From the foregoing comparison of standards 
which have been set it is quite evident that the 
79.6 per cent. of the 152 families of married 
men killed at their work recently studied in 
New York State who received $500 or less 
(mostly less) did not receive adequate payment. 
Here is a true case illustrating the effect of inad- 
equate compensation. 

A machinist was killed by being caught in a 
belt in an electric power-house in New York 
City. Fellow-workmen testified that the belt 
should have been better guarded. The com- 
pany was sued, but on account of the destitute 
condition of the family, consisting of a wife and 
four children, the case was speedily settled for 
$1,000. It might seem that thissum ought to 
relieve the family and perhaps enable them to 
become self-supporting, but when it is related 
how the money went the inadequacy of the sum 
is seen. The lawyer who secured the settle- 
ment took $250. By the court’s decree $500 
had to be put away for the children until they 
should become of age. The remaining $250 
was spent in two years and the family became, 
to a large extent, dependent on charity. 

The widow was‘a slight, delicate woman, but 
she went out to do washing and cleaning soon 
after her husband’s death. The oldest child, a 


girl of ten, did most of the housework. The 
records of the charitable society chiefly inter- 
ested showed that both overworked. Charity, 
and that from a number of societies and agen- 
cies, was the only thing that kept and is at the 
present time keeping this family together. 
There was no insurance on the man’s life, and 
no near relatives to assist. Over $1,000 
to date has been subscribed by charity to 
keep the family alive. This is a striking ex- 
ample of what may and often does ‘follow 
a fatal industrial accident. 


THE LAW’S LONG DELAYS 


The problem of industrial accidents from its 
legal side and as the lawyer sees it reveals quite 
as much of family suffering and mal-adjust- 
ment as from the family’s point of view. So 
unfavorable are our present employers’ liability 
laws to the workman that in only a very small 
percentage of cases does he actually recover 
damages. Butthese laws are so uncertain 
in their application on account of the natural 
sympathy of juries with the injured man and 
the other uncertain factors of a court trial that 
in a great many cases there is at least a chance 
for the workman. Lawyers, often of the 
“‘shyster” breed, urge the workman to take 
this chance rather than accept a small sum 
from the employer and they in turn take the 
case on a commission basis, commonly de- 
manding so per cent. of the proceeds. Then 
the case frequently drags on for a period of 
years. Meanwhile the family suffers. This is 
the usual course of events. 

Take an actual case. G. was known as a 
sober, industrious workman. One day while 
working at his trade of steam-drillman he was 
instantly. killed by a falling embankment. The 
employer paid funeral expenses only and then 
suit was brought. When investigated two years 
and two months after the accident the case had 
not yet come to trial, although the lawyer who 
had taken it up on a 50 per cent. contingent 
basis had done all he could to hasten it. 

New York courts trying personal injury cases 
are commonly more than two years behind on 
their calendars; the number of cases to be tried 
is so large that the machinery is inadequate. 
After the case has come up there are usually 
appeals and stays so that not uncommonly four 
years elapse from the accident to final settle- 
ment, and then the result is most uncertain. 

In an interesting case in which all the facts 
were obtainable from the court records and 
from interviews with the family and lawyer, a 
case of serious injury was finally decided in 
favor of the plaintiff after two appeals. Four 
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years and three months elapsed between the 
date of accident and the payment of damages. 

These long years of waiting and suspense are 
quite as disastrous in their results to a family 
which has lost its main support as if there were 
no hope deferred, no payment expected. © 

The family of G., mentioned above, con- 
sisted of a wife, who was not strong, and five 
children, the oldest eleven. The wife was 
forced to go to work after the funeral, working 
in a laundry and acting as janitress. Her small 
wages were insufficient to support the family and 
had to be supplemented by private charity. One 
society is still giving a regular weekly pension 
and has expended nearly $200 upon this family 
to date. A church also has given regular aid. 

This is only one example of the results 
of a system which makes a long court action 
necessary before a family can obtain any sub- 
stantial relief or compensation for its great 
loss. Even a small sum paid at the time when 
it is needed:—right after the accident,—is in- 
finitely better than a large sum several years 
later. Scores of such cases could be cited. 
Long delayed settlements resulting in much 
misery are commonly found by every investiga- 
tor who has studied cases. Every lawyer spe- 
cializing on negligence cases is face to face with 
the problem all the time. If he is a large- 
hearted man he often goes down deep into his 
pocket advancing money without security, and 
sometimes without hope of return. 


THE PROPOSED REMEDIES 


From the facts and family stories presented 
in this article it must be evident that something 
is decidedly wrong in our system of dealing 
with industrial accident victims. The evils of 
the present system are very great. There is the 
injustice and the suffering, there is the inequal- 
ity and uncertainty for the injured party and for 
the employer as well. And there is another 
factor, not yet mentioned, which is considered 
by some the most serious evil of all: the antag- 
onism between the employer and his workmen 
immediately created by an accident under 
present laws and resulting from a system which 
requires the workman to fight his employer in 
the courts in order to obtain uncertain damages. 

What, then, are the remedies? Men of all 
classes who have studied this problem are 
unanimous in condemning our present laws 
and in calling for reform. Senator Root at 
the last meeting of the National Civic Federa- 
tion characterized the whole system as “‘bar- 
barous.” Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, 
Governor Hughes and many others have con- 
demned our unsuitable and unfair system of 


employers’ liability in no uncertain terms. On 
the other hand nearly all leaders in this 
country have favored the remedy already re- 
ferred to in this article:—uniform compensa- 
tion for all accidents, fixed by law, the same to 
become a charge on the industry. Said Mr. 
Roosevelt, with characteristic emphasis, speak- 
ing at the Jamestown Exposition:—‘‘It is 
neither just, expedient, nor humane; it is re- 
volting to judgment and sentiment alike, that 
the financial burden of accidents occurring 
because of the necessary exigencies of their 
daily occupation should be thrust upon those 
sufferers who are least able to bear it, and that 
such remedy as is theirs should only be ob- 
tained by litigation which now burdens our 
courts. Workmen should receive a 
certain definite limited compensation for all 
accidents of industry, irrespective of negli- 
gence. When the employer, the agent of the 
public, on his own responsibility and for his 
own profit, in the business of serving the public 
starts in motion agencies which create risks for 
others he should take all the ordinary and 
extraordinary risks involved, and though the 
burden will at the moment be his, it will ulti- 
mately be assumed, as it ought to be, by the 
general public.” 

In this speech Mr. Roosevelt was but voicing 
the opinions of most of the ablest students of 
this subject in the country to-day. The ma- 
jority opinion seems to be for compensation 
somewhat after the English plan and for uni- 
form State laws establishing the same. 

There are those who advocate what is known 
as the ‘‘German,” or compulsory, insurance 
system. Under this system employers are com- 
pelled to insure their workmen through insur- 
ance organizations closely supervised, or, in 
some countries (notably Norway), operated and 
controlled by the government. To the cost of 
this insurance the employees contribute more 
or less in some countries. A system of accident 
insurance to which both employers and work- 
men contribute was advocated by the National 
Association of Manufacturers at its annual 
meeting at New York in May. 


VOLUNTARY COMPENSATION SCHEMES 


There has been a larger development in this 
country of voluntary benefit and-compensation 
schemes by individual employers than any- 
where else in the world. Recently two of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in the country, 
the United States Steel Corporation and the 
International Harvester Company, have an- 
nounced comprehensive schemes for the com- 
pensation of work accidents among their men. 
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Both of the companies offer compensation (or 
“relief,” as the Steel Corporation prefers to 
call it) for all accidents, not caused by willful 
neglect or misconduct, according to a uniform 
and detailed schedule. The company pays all 
the cost. The workman is of course required 
to choose between the compensation offered by 
his employer and his legal right to bring suit. 

The benefits offered by the Steel Corporation, 
while, in general, not as high as those advocated 
by the State Commissions which have studied 
the subject, are very carefully adjusted to the 
extent of the injury, to the number of children 
dependent upon the man killed or injured, and 
tothe number of years of service in thecompany. 

The planof the International Harvester Com- 
pany is very liberal in its provisions for injuréd 
men. The benefits compare favorably with 
any required in foreign countries. 

These schemes are excellent as far as they go, 
and yet this must be said: they are purely 
voluntary, may be withdrawn at any time, and 
their control and management rests solely with 
the individual company. It is well objected, 
moreover, that the smaller and weaker firms 
will not and cannot institute such plans and 
that we shall never have uniform or proper 
protection of workmen generally without State 
and national legislation requiring it. 


LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES TO-DAY 


Hence uniform compensation laws have been 
strongly advocated in a number of States and 
in Congress. Such laws have been framed by 
the three State Commissions now sitting in 
New York, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. More 
recently the Legislatures of Ilinois, New Jer- 
sey, and Ohio have passed bills providing for 
commissions to study this great problem and 
recommend legislation. 

Congress can legislate for two classes of 
workmen only: for the men employed in inter- 
state commerce, on railroads, steamship lines, 
etc., and for government employees of all 
kinds. For railroad employees engaged in 
interstate trade Congress has passed an ad- 
vanced employers’ liability law greatly modi- 
fying the old limitations on the workman’s 
right of recovery. For artisans and workmen 
employed by the United States the Federal 
Compensation Act of 1908 was passed, grant- 
ing low rates of compensation (maximum one 
year’s salary) in case of death or injury. 

Many States have modified the rigors of 
common law by employers’ liability laws more 
or less to the benefit of the workman. A mul- 
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titude of bills bearing on this question have 
been introduced in most of the State Legis- 
latures and some are still pending. But only 
one State, Montana, has a compensation law 
now in force. This is the Montana Mining 
Act of 1909. By this act a State fund contrib- 
uted to by both employers and workmen is 
created for paying fairly liberal benefits to 
miners killed or disabled. 

The Legislature of New York State passed 
this year the two bills recommended by its 
Commission on Employers’ Liability and In- 
dustrial Accidents. The first bill amends the 
present Employers’ Liability Law, consider- 
ably to the benefit of the workman injured. 
It also makes possible a contract between any 
employer and his workmen by which the latter 
give up their uncertain rights to sue and accept 
instead certain compensation on a uniform scale 
—roughly, half wages for disability, four years’ 
wages up to $3,000 to dependents in case of death. 

The second bill, the compensation. bill, has 
been already referred to. In certain specified 
dangerous trades, as railroading, construction 
of steel frame buildings, etc., compensation is 
granted for all accidents due to trade risk or 
to any fault or negligence of either employer or 
fellow workmen on the liberal scale already 
outlined. The passage of this bill marks an 
epoch in this country. If the constitutionality 
of these two bills is upheld after September, 
when they take effect, New York State will be 
in advance of any State in the Union in its 
treatment of the victims of industrial accidents. 

These bills are limited in their application 
and do not offer compensation on as broad a 
basis as do the laws of most foreign countries. 
However, they may well be considered a good 
start in the right direction. 

Other States are now preparing to follow the 
example of New York. An especially active 
campaign is now being carried on in Massa- 
chusetts. In Wisconsin two bills, proposed by 
the commission there at work, are receiving 
State-wide discussion. The State Commissions 
studying the problem are stimulating interest 
and waking up the country to a realization of 
the great wrong now done the workers. In 
formulating legislation to correct this we have 
the experience of all the countries of Europe, as 
well as of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
to draw upon. In general it can be said that 
the compensation system of dealing with acci- 
dents, without regard to negligence, has been 
universally successful wherever tried. All signs 
point to its speedy introduction into our State 
and National legislation. 
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HANDCUFFS ON AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN 
THE ORIENT 


"THE phrase which stands as the title of this 
article is one used by Mr. Thomas F. 
Millard in a paper entitled ‘“‘ America in China” 
contributed by him to the Forum, and of par- 
ticular interest in view of the recently concluded 
agreement between Japan and Russia. Mr. 
Millard was a war correspondent in the Boxer 
rising and in the Russo-Japanese War; he has 
’ published a book on Oriental affairs, ‘The 
New Far East’’; and he is at present the repre- 
sentative in China of the American Magazine. 
He maintains that Russia, Japan, England, 
and France are ‘‘actively trying to keep Amer- 
ican interests out of China”; and he publishes 
what purport to be actual communications (in 
translations, of course) from Russia, Japan, 
and France, addressed to China ‘‘in the course 
of putting the screws upon China and the hand- 
cuffs on American diplomacy” in the Far East. 
The present situation in the Middle King- 
_ dom has arisen out of a preliminary agreement 
for constructing and financing the Chinchou- 
Aigun Railway, signed on October 2, 1909, at 
Mukden, by Viceroy Hsi-Liang for China, by 
Willard Straight for the American banking 
group who were to participate in the financing of 
the railway, and by Lord Ffrench for the firm 
of Pauling & Company. This agreement was 
ratified by an Imperial edict issued January 21, 
1910. Russia and Japan, according to Mr. 
Millard, tried their hardest to prevent the issu- 
ance of the edict; but they were a little too late 
in their action. A short time previously they 
“had mutually agreed to reject’’ Mr. Secretary 
Knox’s proposal ‘‘to neutralize internationally” 
all railways in Manchuria. Mr. Millard’s view 
is that “‘ the issue raised in these negotiations con- 
tains the possible genesis of a great war which 
may involve the United States,” and that “‘in this 
matter Russia, Japan, England, and France 
acted by mutual agreement under a private 
understanding between those countries.” 

Mr. Millard reproduces ten diplomatic repre- 
sentations made to China between January 31 
and March 4 of the present year, from which 
we extract the subjoined passages convey- 
ing to China what amounts to peremptory 
orders not to determine anything in connection 
with the Chinchou-Aigun Railway without the 
consent of the powers concerned: 


Jan. 31, from the Japanese Minister: ‘‘ Before the 
Chinese Government determines anything, the 
consent of my Government must first be ob- 
tained. If the position of my country is ignored 
and a decision is made without referring the 
matter to my Government, it will be hard to 
estimate the seriousness of the trouble that may 
be caused in the relations of the two countries.” 

Feb. 2, from the Russian Minister: ‘‘The Russian 
Government expects that China will not settle 
any such matter without first consulting Russia. 
Otherwise there will be trouble in the relation- 
ship between the two countries.” 

Feb. 4, from the Russian Minister: ‘‘The opinion 
of Russia is that, in not notifying Russia and in 
not considering that in case Russia did not take 
a share she would oppose the undertaking, 
America is conscious of having made a mistake. 

Russia expects that nothing will be 
settled without first obtaining the consent of 

Russia. In regard to all future railways in 

Manchuria which China may propose to build 

with borrowed capital, the Russian Government 

must first be consulted.” 

Feb. 18, from the French Minister: ‘‘The Govern- 
ment of the French Republic desires to recom- 
mend to the Imperial Chinese Government not 
to conclude an arrangement on the subject of the 
railway line between Chinchou and Aigun with- 
out previously having come to an agreement 
with the Russian Government and the Japanese 
Government.” 

Later communications from the Russian and 
French ministers are to the effect that ‘wishing 
to get settled the question of railways in the 
north of China, originally brought up by the 
proposal of the United States to build a line,” 
etc., their Governments suggest that the finan- 
ciers ‘who proposed to China to build 
should construct [instead of the Chinchou- 
Aigun road] the prolongation of the Kalgan 
Railway toward Urga and Kiakta.” 

Assuming the correctness of the translation 
of the diplomatic notes cited above, it is evi- - 
dent, as Mr. Millard observes, that “foreign 
nations have asserted the right to interfere in 
business transactions between American citi- 
zens and the Chinese Government, in express 
violation of treaties between the United States 
and China.” He unhesitatingly declares his 
opinion that the issue raised in the matter of 
the Chinchou-Aigun railway, broadly viewed, 
is one which any self-respecting nation ought to 
go to war about. As for unfortunate China, 
she is not allowed to develop her railways, and 
cannot, therefore, defend her own frontiers. 
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THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR 


PROM a lengthy article in the Hollandsche 

Revue (Haarlem), reviewing an important 
work on this subject from the pen of one of the 
editors of the Dutch periodical, the New Fin- 
ancier and Capitalist, we condense the follow- 
ing leading points. 

According to Dr. Edmund van Lippman, one 
of the leading authorities, the art of extracting 
sugar from the cane did not become known 
until somewhere between the third and sixth 
centuries. 


India seems to have been the cradle of the sugar 
industry. Thence it spread to Persia, where an 
improved process of purification was discovered. 
The product was there east into moulds resembling 
a loaf of bread, in which fact the origin of our 
designation ‘‘loaf sugar”’ is to be sought. Asa re- 
sult of the Arab invasion of Persia, sugar found its 
way into Arabia, whence again its culture was car- 
ried to Cypress, Rhodes, Sicily, and Egypt. In 
the last named country the preparation of sugar 
was greatly improved, and the Egyptian product 
became widely famous. From Egypt the industry 
spread along the northern coasts of Africa and so 
entered Spain, where, about the year 1150, some 
fourteen refineries were in operation. Columbus 
introduced the sugar cane into the New World, 
and, according to van Lippman, its culture there 
advanced so rapidly as soon to exceed that of every 
other country. The cultivation of sugar, however, 
did not merely spread westward, but was intro- 
duced also into China and the East Indian archi- 
pelago, and more particularly into Java. In the 
latter country the Hollanders found this industry 
already in full swing when they made their first 
landing there in 1596. 


While sugar was produced from the cane in 
large quantities in the early centuries of our 
era and some process of purification was used, 
its refinement, in the sense in which we now use 
the word, was only discovered at Venice in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. 


This applies, of course, only to cane sugar. The 
saccharine value of beets was not realized until 
Andreas Sigismund Marggraf, of Berlin, recog- 
nized it in 1747. Its practical application, how- 
ever, was not made until ten years later when 
Marggraf’s pupil, Franz Karl Achard, at Cunern, 
in Lower Silesia, established the first beet-sugar 
mill. But the wretched means used for the ex- 
traction of the sap, and the inferior quality of the 
beets used, made this attempt a failure. It was 
not until Napoleon I. established the ‘‘Conti- 
nental System,” in 1806, which closed the harbors 
of continental Europe to English commerce, that 
life was infused into the languishing beet-sugar 
industry, although its full development had yet to 
wait for many years. This again was brought 
about by Napoleon. He did his best to raise the 
beet-sugar industry to the highest possible point. 


‘always been sharp. 


By decree of March 25, 1811, he offered one million 
francs in prizes and set apart 32,000 hectares. (about 
9,000 acres) for the production of beets, and estab- 
ished five schools for theoretical and practical 
instruction in the manufacture of sugar. As a re- 
sult of this there were as early as 1828 fifty-eight 
refineries in France, with an annual output of 
30,000 tons of sugar. From France the industry 
spread to surrounding countries, particularly to 
Germany and Russia. By constant improvement 
in the cultivation of the beet and means and meth- 
ods. of manufacture, Germany has for many years 
excelled all other countries in the production of 
beet sugar. 


The competition between the production of 
sugar from the cane and that from beets has 
Improved methods of 
cultivation, the introduction of more effective 
machinery, and the combination and more 
economic use of capital caused the beet-sugar 
product, as early as 1882, to equal that ex- 
tracted from the cane. 


Subsequently, and up to 1888, the latter gained 
ground again, but since that year has never been 
able to equal its formidable rival in the quantity 
produced. However, the constantly increasing 
scale upon which cane sugar is being produced in 
Cuba,—where, according to statistics issued by 
the United States Department of Commerce and 
Labor, no less than 5,000,000 acres can be set apart 
for the cultivation of sugar cane, with a possible 
yield of 3.6 tons per acre, giving the enormous 
total of 18,000,000 tons of sugar,—may make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for the beet-sugar 
industry to hold its own. 


The following table is of interest as showing 
the increase in the consumption, and therefore 
in the growth of the sugar industry in general, 
between the years 1875 and 1906. The esti- 
mates for the earlier period were made by 
Richard Kaufman, while those of the later 
period are taken from the Indian Mercury. 


Great Britain 
United States 
Denmark 
Belgium 
Netherlands 
France 
Germany 
Switzerland 
Austria-Hungary 
Portugal 
Sweden and Norway 
Russia 

Spain 

Greece 

Turkey 

Italy 


Fe: 
14.65, (1905) 
46.86 
19.27 
E2.06 (1905) 
8.23 (1905) 
8.5 (1905) 
7-44 
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EARL GREY’S SUCCESSFUL 
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ADMINISTRATION 


IN CANADA 


‘THe high position of Governor-General of 

the Dominion of Canada is by no means 
a bed of roses. There are for its occupant 
great difficulties to be. encountered, serious 
problems to be overcome or evaded, severe 
criticisms to be faced, and vigorous opposition 
to be met.. He has, moreover, to follow men of 
wide experience in governing, of considerable 
skill in statecraft, and of conspicuously high 
personal character. As Mr. J. Castell Hop- 
kins remarks, in the Canadian Magazine, few 
or none of the Governors-General “have 
passed through their periods of office without 
some unpleasant episodes created by personal 
and party complications, the stress of a society 
and political system in the making, the ebb and 
flow of an imperial spirit which varied with 
almost bewildering changes.” In the case of 
Earl Grey, whether ‘‘it has been the possession 
of some subtle personal quality which makes 
for popularity and influence,” or whether it 
s ‘that Canadians are becoming less touchy 
in the matter of imperial policy and British 
authorities possessed of a keener insight into 
Canadian conditions,” the fact cannot be 
denied that Lord Grey’s vice-regal adminis- 
tration “has proved a quiet but apparently 
uniform success, with a more continuous 
expression of public approval and with fewer 
elements of public friction during its term than 
in almost any preceding period.”” Lord Grey 
after his arrival in Canada (December 10, 
1904) grew “steadily in popularity without 
appearing to strive after it”; and he exhibited 
more than once ‘‘a combination of two quali- 
ties essential to statecraft in Canada—caution 
and courage.” 

During his whole term of office there were 
certain lines of thought and utterance to which 
Lord Grey persistently adhered and which he 
‘presented with success or at least a minimum 
of criticism.” Of these: 


The first was a clear recognition of the funda- 
mental fact that there are two distinct races em- 
bedded in Canadian history and sharing in Can- 
ada’s development; the second a keen belief in and 
frequent reference to the splendid material progress 
of the Dominion and the most vivid optimism as to 
its future; the third was a vigorous enunciation of 
the desirability of Canadians sharing in imperial 
defence and helping, as soon as they were able, to 
bear the burdens in this respect of the motherland; 
the fourth was an unfailing, ever-pressed appeal to 
the higher instincts of the people in moral reform, 
political purity, and British ideals of life and citi- 
zenship; the fifth was quick and obvious recogni- 





























EARL GREY 


(Who will retire next year as Governor-General of Canada) 


tion of the commercial, financial, and transporta- 
tion needs of Canada. 


Within three months of his advent to office 
at Ottawa, Lord Grey skilfully touched upon the 
French-Canadian issue when addressing the 
Ottawa Saint Jean Baptiste Society, in the 
following words: 


I notice with much pleasure that an object of 
your society is to conserve your beautiful French 
language in all its purity, for the purpose of ena- 
bling you to render, in the most eloquent expres- 
sions the human tongue can command, the homage 
of your hearts to the British institutions under 
which you live, and under which you enjoy a 
measure of liberty and security which I do not 
believe would be obtainable for you under any 
other rule. 


In this French-Canadian connection men- 
tion must be made of the Quebec Tercenten- 
ary, ‘the most conspicuous and picturesque 
event of Lord Grey’s vice-royalty” and the 
most remarkable testimony to his tact. Orig- 
inally intended to be a local and Provincial 
celebration of Champlain’s founding of Que- 
bec, the Governor-General “took hold of the 
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idea and enlarged it into a movement to estab- 
lish a great national park on the scene of Mont- 
calm and Wolfe’s memorable battle and to turn 
a French-Canadian féte into a national and 
imperial and international demonstration.” 
Lord Grey is a firm believer in the present 
and future greatness of Canada. He has pre- 
dicted for it within fifty years a greater popu- 
lation than that of Britain; he has described it 
as a treasure-chest rather than an ice-box; hehas 
declared his belief that before the end of the 
new century Canada will equal the United States 
in everything that makes a great nation; and he 
considers the Dominion to be the largest area 
of unprospected mineral country in the world. 
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Lord Grey’s administration was ‘“remark- 
able for a great advance in friendly relations 
with the United States”; and the Governor- 
General himself was doubtless responsible for 
Mr. Choate’s visit to Ottawa in 1906 and for 
the succeeding visit of Mr. Root; while his 
speeches, “‘at the right time and in the right 
place and with the right ring,” at the nego- 
tiations in this present year for averting 
a tariff war with the United States were 
notable for their discrimination and high 
quality. 

Canada is not an easy country torule. Earl 
Grey has administered it wisely, successfully, 
and with the highest motives, 





A POLITICAL BOSS IN SWITZERLAND 


SWITZERLAND has for so long been re- 

garded as the model republic that the 
mere suggestion of the existence of bossism, 
graft, and bribery within its borders is enough 
to take one’s breath away. “A political boss 
in Switzerland—the thing is impossible!”’ one 
would naturally exclaim. Yet here, as in other 
cases, it is the exception that proves the rule. 
Only recently a writer in one of our magazines 
said: “It is the initiative and referendum that 
has made Switzerland a democracy. By reason 








GEORGES PYTHON 


of it the boss has disappeared; there is no 
bribery and there is no corruption.” But Mr. 
George Judson King has discovered that 
Switzerland “has a political boss—just one— 
who holds the destiny of one canton within the 
closure of his fat fist.” The canton in question 
is Fribourg, the only canton that has no ini- 
tiative and referendum provision in its con- 
stitution, and its master is M. Georges Py- 
thon. Mr. King decided to make a first-hand 
study of this man so unique in Swiss politics; 
and he has published the results of his investi- 
gation in the Twentieth Century. We read: 


In company with a young professor of philosophy 
at the nearby university [of Fribourg], I sat down 
to wait. Presently, a portly, well-dressed man, 
who bore himself like a commanding general, went 
by and entered the inner office. It was M. Py- 
thon. While we waited, the young professor im- 
parted to me confidential information evidently 
calculated to impress me with the greatness of the 
man I was about to meet. ‘‘He is master of this 
canton, which he holds in the hollow of his hand,” 
said he. ‘‘ Nothing is done unless he first approves 
—appointments, election of candidates, all legis- 
lation—everything! Ah, he is a very powerful 
anda very clever man. The people have nothing 
to say—but he helps our university.” 


Mr. King, with his companion, was at length 
ushered into the presence of the autocrat, his 
impressions of whom he sets forth thus: 


My first thought was, ‘‘A typical ward heeler!” 
Of medium height; heavily built but not too fat; 
round head, thick neck, closely cropped hair, sen- 
sual face and cold inquiring eyes—he looked the 
part. He received us formally, as one sure of his 
power and accustomed to mastery. There was 
a certain curtness in his manner which warned the 
visitor to be brief. The professor stated that I was 
an American investigating the government of 
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Switzerland, and, after a few commonplace in- 
quiries, I asked, ‘‘What is the voting strength of 
the various political parties in the canton of Fri- 
bourg?’’ M. Python, manipulator of elections for 
twenty-seven years, did not know. In response to 
another question he briefly outlined the form of 
government in his canton, and ended by stating, 
not without a certain satisfied air, as though the 
fact should give distinction to Fribourg in the eyes 
of an American, that it was the only canton in 
Switzerland which had no initiative and refer- 
endum.- I asked, ‘‘Why?”  Python’s 
manner became most amusing. . . . He 
raised both hands in the so-so gesture of a Jewish 
peddler selling goods ‘‘below cost,’’ and said, 
‘‘There has been no opportunity to vote upon the 
question.”’ Evidently he had forgotten that not 
two years before 8500 citizens of the canton had 
petitioned his Grand Council to submit this very 
question to a decision of the voters, and that the 
petition had never been so much as noticed, be- 
cause M. Python had said, ‘‘ No.” 


M. Python evidently did not relish the turn 
the interview was taking; for when Mr. King 
was about to ask his opinion of the initiative 
and referendum the interview was “abruptly 
closed” and there was no further opportunity 
to put questions. 


Later, Mr. King visited Dr. Gross, editor of 
a Liberal newspaper in Fribourg, from whom 
he learned that the canton “‘is in a sad plight,” 
and “‘is looked upon as an old milestone in all 
free Switzerland.” He gleaned also the fol- 
lowing facts: 


Python’s power is derived mainly from a mo- 
nopoly of the money market by his absolute con- 
trol of the two largest banks. All public officials 
are of his choosing. He selects the university pro- 
fessors and all government employees, down even 
to the stone-cutters on the public roads. He gives 
fat jobs to members of the leading families of the 
canton, thus gaining their support or silencing 
their opposition. The night before - election, 
crowds of men are kept.in hotels and boarding- 
houses, and are promised jobs if they vote Python’s 
way. A short time previous to election day many 
more men than usual are employed on the streets 
and in the public works. The electrical plant, 
estimated at 3,000,000 francs, actually cost the 
canton 12,000,000 francs. 


At this, Mr. King was forced to laugh; and 
being asked by Dr. Gross his reason for doing 
so, replied: ‘‘It is so like America that I begin 
to feel at home.” 





SWITZERLAND’S UNIQUE PARLIAMENT 


[X many respects the characteristics of 

Switzerland are unique. The configuration 
of her territory, with its beautiful mountains, 
alone places her in the proud position of a 
country without a rival; her history is the 
record of a succession of fights for freedom; her 
men are all soldiers, and she needs no navy; 
she has no fewer than six universities in a total 
population of about three and one half millions; 
and, last but not least of her peculiarities, is 
a parliament in which three languages are 
spoken and of which one of its members can 
say: ‘‘In spite of the conflicts of four parties 
and the use of three languages, violent scenes 
and uproar are things unknown in our two 
chambers. Nor has the suspicion of corrup- 
tion ever been cast on their members.” 

This statement is made in the Bibliothéque 
Universelle (the Swiss review published at 
Lausanne) by M. F. Bonjour, National Coun- 
cilor, who contributes to that periodical a most 
interesting article on the Swiss legislature. 
Describing the building in which the Parlia- 
ment meets, he says: 


The federal palace of Berne is the center of the 
political life of our country. Under its cupola the 
two legislative chambers simultaneously hold their 
sessions; and in the wings springing from the cen- 
tral building are housed the Federal Council, the 
executive, and the bureaus of a continually 


increasing administration. In 1870 the old fed- 
eral palace, the western wing of to-day, sufficed for 
the requirements of the Parliament, the Federal 
Council, and its various services. Since then a 
second edifice, similar to the first, has been con- 
structed. Seven years ago the palace known as 
that of the Parliament, was erected in the middle 
of and above the two wings, and still the needs of 
the administration were not completely satisfied: 
other buildings had to be acquired and trans- 
formed for its use. There has thus been created 
at Berne, in the exterior and recent quarters of the 
ancient and picturesque city, a federal architecture 
more remarkable for its solidity and monotony 
than for its originality and elegance. . . . If the 
exterior of the palace of the Parliament, in the 
style of the first Renaissance, evokes esthetic 
criticisms considerably divergent,—the interior, 
on the other hand, has a stamp of richness and 
grandeur less open to criticism. 


M. Bonjour conducts his readers to the hall 
in which the National Council (German, 
Nationalrath) holds its sessions. Here one of 
the first things that strike the visitor is the 
distribution of the deputies. 


It is useless to seek the Radicals to the left, the 
Conservatives to the right, and the Moderates in 
the center: for all parties are pell-mell. Aside 
from the Socialists no party assembles 
its members in a compact group. 


There is thus a merging, so to speak, of points 
of contact between homogeneous elements; 
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and this is regarded by M. Bonjour as one 
of the contributing factors in the moderation 
of the assembly. The number of deputies in 
the National Council varies, one deputy being 
chosen for every 20,000 of population. Of the 
present number, 167, the Radical-Democrats 
count 103; the Catholic right, 34; the Liberal- 
Conservative center, 16; the group comprising 
the 7 Socialists and the ‘‘ Politico-Social” fac- 
tion, 12; and 2 members are not included in 
any classification. 

The mélange of the various parties is not the 
only thing that strikes the visitor at a session 
of the Swiss National Council. He notices, 
more particularly perhaps, the bad acoustics 
of the hall. Although the latter is of small 
dimensions, it is impossible for a feeble voice 
or one that is not fairly sonorous to make itself 
heard. Everything has been tried to remedy 
this defect, but without success. M. Bonjour 
thinks that this inconvenience is probably one 
of the causes that rob the debates of that 
animation which characterizes those of other 
parliaments. Another factor of this phenome- 
non, more considerable still, is the absence of 
ministerial responsibility. 

In France the issues of the great political 
debates are the very existence of the govern- 
ment. In the Swiss Parliament there is noth- 
ing to resemble these. The Federal Council is 
elected for three years. Once in office it cannot 
be overthrown by the votes of the chambers 
and it is certainly this that contributes to the 


absence from the debates of that dramatic 
character so striking elsewhere. ‘‘No lobby 
intrigues; no secret caucuses; no traps set in 
the path of the rulers. Parliamentary effort is 
expended in the mere discussion of legal proj- 
ects, in motions, and in rare interpellations.” 

The question of languages has been settled 
at Berne in a very equitable and happy manner. 
Each orator speaks in his own tongue and so 
does the President. But, as it is necessary for 
the words of the last-named to be understood 
by all, they are translated into German or into 
French, as the case may be. Italian is com- 
paratively rare in the chambers. When a 
speech is delivered in that language the occa- 
sion is quite a little “‘event.”” In the National 
Council reports are presented in both German 
and French. 

The State Council (German, Stdnderath) 
differs from its neighbor in regard to a few 
parliamentary customs. The State Council 
being four times less numerous than the other 
chamber, its discussions are naturally more 
quickly terminated and have less amplitude. 
Consequently, as the law obliges the two 
chambers to sit concurrently, it often happens 
that the State Council lacks business while the 
National Council supplements its morning sit- 
tings by afternoon sessions. The State Council 
consists of 44 members; the hall in which it 
meets is much smaller than that of the Na- 
tional Council; and the acoustics are no better. 
The rule is to speak seated. 





THE ORIGINALS OF SOME OF MARK 
TWAIN’S CHARACTERS 


HE identification of the originals of the 
characters in the works of popular writ- 
ers has always excited the liveliest interest of 
the reading public; and not seldom have the 
votaries of the great fiction-mongers been 
doomed to disappointment in their endeavors 
to lift the veil which their favorite authors have 
so skillfully thrown around the creatures of 
their fancy. According to Mr. Homer Croy, 
writing in the Bellman (Minneapolis), Mark 
Twain ‘sometimes used a real character, and 
sometimes he did not. If a person in breath- 
ing life measured up to romance as given to us 
by the late Samuel L. Clemens, he went in just 
as he was; if he did not, Mark put on high 
lights and profiles as the case demanded.” 
The best known two of all Mark Twain’s 
characters are probably Becky Thatcher and 
Huckleberry Finn; and concerning these Mr. 


Croy gives some interesting data. Of the 


former, he says: 


When young Samuel wore a blue hickory shirt 
and Laura Fraser wore pigtails down her back he 
gathered nuts and berries for her as they wandered 
their way to Miss Lucy Davis’ private school at 
Hannibal, Missouri. But before they reached the 
little house where the classes met they had to sepa- 
rate, for it would never do for a boy and a girl to 
come to school together. Never! Even if their 
books were mixed up and they had the same kind 
of berry stains on their mouths it would never do. 

The world now knows her as Becky Thatcher, 
the lovable girl who was lost in the cave with Tom 
Sawyer when they found Injun Joe. 


Mrs. Fraser is now living at Hannibal, Mo., 
where she is matron of a home for widows and 
orphans; and “she is loved and respected by 
all the people of her home town, for a truer, 
nobler woman never lived.” Two years ago 
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she ~isited the Clemens home at Redding, 
Conn.; and for two days she and the great 
humorist were ‘companions and friends as of 


oft? 


They were sad and merry in turns as they 
thought over the days that were no more. On the 
morning of her departure Mrs. Fraser found on the 
dressing table of her room a splendid steel engrav- 
ing of Samuel L. Clemens, and written across it 
these words: ‘‘To Laura Fraser, with the love of 
“her earliest sweetheart.” 


It is not, we think, generally known that the 
account of the losing of Tom Sawyer and 
Becky Thatcher in McDowell’s Cave was 
founded on fact. Mr. Croy states that Samuel 
himself, when a boy, was really lost in the cave 
for thirty hours. The narration of the incident 
brought unexpected results: a large cement 
firm was attracted to the place, and investiga- 
tion showed ‘‘that the entire cave was formed 
of cement rock.” 


A plant was started, and it soon became the 
largest of its kind in all the West. It brought 
thousands of laborers to Hannibal, and with it 
came other industries which lifted the river town 
to the dignity of a city. In a word, Hannibal 
largely owes its present prosperity to Tom Sawyer. 


Huckleberry Finn, as the world knows him, 
is now living at Paris, Mo. He was “a mem- 
ber of the Hannibal boys who made the nights 
merry for the natives.” 
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BECKY THATCHER = 


He is B. C. M., better known as ‘ Barney,” 
Farthing. 

Young Samuel Clemens, it must be known, was 
never a leader in the pranks of ‘‘thegang.”  . . . 
Rather he was the one to sit back and think out 
things to do, and then, by the gentle art of sugges- 
tion, get the other boystodothem. Tothis bunch 
of merrymakers belonged Barney Farthing. . . . 

He, however, maintains that he is Huckleberry 
Finn with alterations, for his father was neither a 
fisherman nor the town drunkard. But there is 
where the fiction touch comes in. cegtes 

Just as surely as one boy could not have done all 
the things that Huckleberry Finn is attributed with 
is the fact that Barney Farthing did get mixed up 
in a whole lot of the things that did happen. Mark 
Twain took all his exploits, and then pieced them out 
with the adventures of other boys around the town 
until they made a wonderful and laughable whole. 


Everybody whom young Clemens met at 
this period of his life became “‘ material” for his 
books. Thus, Injun Joe was “a drunken half- 
breed Indian, who ran an express wagon, pick- 
ing up odd jobs wherever he could.” The 
aunt of Tom Sawyer, who helped the boys on 
their adventurous journey on the raft, was the 
wife of Judge Quarles, a relative of young 
Clemens who lived on a large plantation out- 
side Hannibal. She died in California, in the 
direst poverty, a few years ago; but “‘so proud 
was she that she would not let her famous 
nephew know of her condition.”” Colonel Mul- 
berry Sellers was James Lampton, a favorite 
cousin of Clemens’ mother. 


At first Mark Twain thought of calling him 
Eschol Sellers, and so drafted a part of ‘‘The 
Golden Age” with that name for the character. 
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But just at that time a man with the name of 
Eschol Sellers bobbed up and threatened to make 
trouble. So Mark hunted around for another 
first name, and hit upon Mulberry. 


Horace Bixby is Captain Horace Bixby, still 
living at St. Louis, who taught Clemens to be a 
pilot for $500, and who claims that Mark 
Twain was “the best graduate he ever had, and 
knew the personalities and eccentricities of 
more snags than any other pilot who ever 
handled the wheel in early days.” The Poet 


Lariat on the steamer ‘Quaker City” in The 
Innocents Abroad was ‘“‘really a poet, ard was 
on the great sight-seeing trip with Mark 
Twain.” His real name was Bloodgood .* 
Cutter; he lived at Little Neck, and was 
known as Long Island’s farmer poet.” 

In contradistinction to other authors, Mark 
Twain never hunted for material. He met his 
characters, lived with them, thought their 
thoughts, and then, because he could not help 
it, put them on paper. 





FACTS AND FANCIES CONCERNING 
THUNDERSTORMS 


"THERE is probably no more hopeless task 

than that of attempting to convince peo- 
ple that ‘there is nothing to be afraid of in 
a thunderstorm.” In spite of all that science 
teaches concerning the composition of light- 
ning and its comparativg harmlessness to all 
but about two in every million persons, directly 


A REALLY DANGEROUS FLASH OF LIGHTNING 


(Clouds unloading their electricity to a central point, which then 
becomes overcharged, and other air resistance is broken down) 





a thunderstorm comes up fear takes possession 
of a majority of humankind within its area; 
and in many a home members of a family may 
be found betaking themselves to dark closets 
or to pillows and feather-beds in order that 
they may not see the dreaded flashes. In an 
interesting article, entitled ‘Robbing the 
Thunderstorm of Its Terrors,” 
contributed by Mr. Donald 
Cameron Shafer to Country 
Life in America, the author as- 
serts that people are afraid be- 
cause they do not understand 
the nature of the disturbances. 
He says: 


In reality, it is the noisy thunder 
which scares them—not the light- 
ning. Electricity is more or less 
mysterious to the layman, and, 
therefore, a source of wonder and 
fear. 

Earthquakes do not come be- 
cause the people are wicked; light- 
ning does not flash because the 
gods are mad. Both are the natural 
workings of nature, no more mys- 
terious than the rain, the wind, 
or the snow. In the city of Schenec- 
tady last summer a tailor named 
Goldtsman refused to take out any 
insurance on his place. ‘‘Ef Gott 
wants me to burn up, den I burns 
up, dot iss all. It is in der hantz off 
Providence.” Lightning darted 
down from the sky one night and 
burned the little tailor shop, despite 
his simple faith, while a disreputable 
Negro gambling house across the 
street escaped unharmed. 


Mr. Shafer proceeds to analyze 
the thunderstorm “‘which makes 
the heart to quake and the nerves 
to tingle.” To quot2 him further: 
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The air is full of moisture. In a few moments, 
with the temperature rapidly dropping, these tiny 
drops of moisture condense and become too heavy 
to be supported in the air, and then we shall! have 
ashower. .. . 

Now the lightning begins to flash! Steady the 
nerves now, and remember that each minute par- 
ticle of water up there in the sky also contains 
a tiny bit of electricity, and, as the water con- 
denses into raindrops and showers to earth, even 
so the particles of electricity condense and unite 
until the air, or, better speaking, the water in the 
air, becomes overcharged, and we have a shower of 
electricity. 

Look out and you will see the raindrops dashing 
to earth in a pleasing, life-giving summer shower. 


. Watch and you will see come tearing out of the 


depths of a cloud, as black as night, a bolt of elec- 
tricity which dashes to the ground and disappears. 
If the pent-up waters of the upper air were 
dammed back by some invisible force until the 
increased pressure forced an opening, and then 
descended to earth in one mighty stream, it 
would mean certain destruction to everything it 
struck. eas 

The particles of moisture accumulating in the 
upper air are free to drop to earth as soon as they 
condense and unite until they are too heavy to 
float. The particles of electricity gathered in the 
upper air, which is moist enough to be a good: con- 
ductor, are effectively insulated from the ground 
by layers of more or less dry air, which is the best 
non-conductor of electricity in the world. This 
electricity is ‘‘dammed back”’ until it reaches a 
pressure sufficient to break down this resistance 
and dash to earth in a single gigantic spark or flash. 

It is the gaseous particles composing the atmos- 
phere, heated to incandescence by the electrical 
energy breaking down: this resistance, which we 


see, and not the electricity itself. Electricity can- 
not be seen. 


Mr. Shafer ridicules the practice of shutting 
all windows in a thunderstorm, which, he says, 
is a mere superstition. 


With the terrific speed of lightning—186,o00 
miles a second—there is no danger of its being 
blown aside from its course. . . Houses are 
struck, but they are always struck on the roof 
first, and nearly always on the very highest point 
of the roof at that, unless the current leaps off a 
telephone or electric light wire. This is because, 
with the enormous voltage or pressure of lightning, 
dry wood is almost as good a conductor as copper 
wire is to a weaker current, and lightning, travel- 
ing always in the easiest paths, quickly leaves the 
air, which is a non-conductor, to run down the 
wooden timbers of a building. 


With regard to lightning-rods, Mr. Shafer 
says they are good if lightning happens to 
strike a building; but most houses never are 
struck, and rods are considered such feeble 
protection by the insurance companies that 
the latter do not make any reduction in rates 
on buildings equipped with lightning-rods. By 
way of contrast, he cites the case of one house 
in England that has been struck by lightning 
more than 300 times. 

The photographs accompanying Mr.Shafer’s 
paper, which are some of the best we have seen 
of lightning-flashes, show that the conventional 
pictures of lightning are entirely wrong. 





ASTRONOMY’S LATEST WORD ON MARS 


HE most widely divergent views are enter- 
tained by astronomers in regard to our 
neighbor planet Mars,—some, like our Ameri- 
can Professor Lowell, believing that it is the 
abode of highly intelligent beings, others, like 
the great English astronomer Campbell, that 
it is a total waste of ice. 

Svante Arrhenius, the noted Swedish phys- 
ical chemist, writing in the Deutsche Revue 
recently, gave a comprehensive insight into 
the various prevailing theories and the obser- 
vations upon which they are based. He him- 
self holds that Mars is a dead world, where life 
has long since been extinct,—if, indeed, it ever 
existed at all. 

Owing to the famous observations ‘of 
the Italian astronomer, Schiaparelli (who died 
last month), as well as the later works of 
Flammarion (1902) and of Lowell (‘‘Mars as 
the Abode of Life,” 1909), a lively interést has 
been aroused in the educated world concerning 
the planet Mars. The popular opinion follow- 
ing these writers is that the wonderful “canals” 


testify to the existence of a highly developed 
order of beings. 


Mars has light, air, and sunshine, says Flam- 
marion; it seems impossible that a world having 
all the requisites for life should be condemned to 
be a desert waste. Evidently sentiment plays 
a part in the French enthusiast's ideas. On the 
other hand, sober observers have pointed to the 
fact that the rays of the sun on Mars yield but 
43-100 of the heat received by the earth, so that 
one is well justified in doubting whether the source 
of all vitality is sufficiently strong on the former 
planet to maintain organic life. Flammarion pre- 
supposes that the ‘‘canals’’ and the inland seas are 
the fruitful springs whence the inhabitants draw 
their sustenance; Lowell goes so far as to assume 
that Mars..is cultivated to the very poles, while 
others, among them the noted French physicist 
Fizeau (now deceased), hold that it is a desert of 
ice, where the temperature rarely rises above 
the freezing point. 


With these conflicting opinions it was but 
natural that astronomers should take advantage 
of the unusually favorable position for obser- 
vation which Mars occupied last fall to fathom 
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as closely as possible the riddles of the mys- 
terious planet. To return to Dr. Arrhenius 
again: 


Since the epoch-making introduction of the 
spectroscope a great number of distinguished 
astrophysicists have made use of that instrument 
to discover the composition of the atmosphere 
of Mars, and particularly whether it contains 
aqueous vapor. All are agreed that the climate is 
that of a desert. Assuming that it corresponds to 
that of Salt Lake City, which may be very close to 
the truth, the. air is saturated at a humidity of 31 
per cent., and it follows from this and other data 
that the maximum temperature of the Martian 
midsummer may be reckoned as 5.3° Centigrade 
(414° Fahrenheit). A rich vegetable life, as as- 
sumed by Lowell, seems thus out of the question; 
he, however, maintains his optimistic views as to 
the climatic conditions. 


The great riddle on the surface of Mars is 
the so-called canals. The popular idea 
strongly sustained by Lowell and Flammarion 
is that they are gigantic works of engineering 
skill which serve to irrigate the country. This 
view is incompatible with the severe cold upon 
the planet. According to another theory, but 
one'scarcely known to the general public, these 
“‘canals” are fissures on the surface of Mars. 


Fizeau believed them to be fissures in the seas 
of. ice; Penard declared, in 1888, that they cor- 
respond to the cracks in the earth’s crust. These 
cracks, owing to their connection with the recent 
earthquakes, have been pretty thoroughly studied. 
Their origin is accounted for by the fact that the 
temperature of the earth’s crust,—ignoring the 20 
meters affected by the sun,—remains unchanged, 
while the heat of the interior is slowly but steadily 
lessened by being conducted to the colder surface 
of the earth; the latter thus temporarily retains its 
dimensions while the glowing interior is contract- 
ing. Finally, a hollow having been formed, the 
earth’s crust collapses, with -resulting fissures. 
Lowell is of the opinion that the Mars canals are too 
long to bear comparison with the fissures upon our 
globe. It would, however, not be a surprising 
thing should the clefts be longer than those on the 
earth. Mars, according to the unanimous opinion 
of its observers, is in a somewhat more advanced 
stage than the earth. Its solid crust is therefore 
somewhat thicker than that of our globe. This, of 
course, is partly owing to the lesser volume of 
Mars,—1I-15 that of the earth. It is, at any rate, 
highly probable that incomparably the Jarger part 
of the interior of Mars, as well as of the earth, is 
fluid. For after the rather rapid formation of the 
crust in the beginning, its later progress is exces- 
sively slow. Mars is not, like the moon, a dead 
celestial body upon which practically no changes 
occur. The difference is due to the existence of an 
atmosphere, rare though it be, on the Martian 
planet. In it the aqueous vapors are diétilled, 
causing the change of seasons to become apparent. 
But other changes are constantly occurring upon 
the planet. It must be presumed that, as upon 
the earth, meteorites containing iron or iron 
combinations, descend upon it. The yellow veil 
which has so often disturbed the observation of 
the planet’s surface doubtless proceeds from very 



































PROFESSOR PERCIVAL LOWELL 


(The American student of Mars) 


fine particles of oxide of iron. This dust would 
gradually fill up the ‘‘canals’’ did not the deepen- 
ing of the fissures maintain the difference of level. 


One circumstance that is always brought 
forward as evidencing the high intelligence of 
the Martians is the absolute straightness of 
the ‘“‘canals” and their regular geometric dis- 
tribution. A number of Mars observers, as 
Cerulli and Maunder, and especially Anto- 
niadi, have expressed a contrary view, the 
latter saying: 


The complicated network of straight lines is 
probably illusory. The appearance of the planet 
reminds one of that of the moon (except that the 
latter is dead,—that is, appears unchangeable), or 
of some terrestrial landscape beheld from a bal- 
loon. Ina word, the “geometry” of Mars proves 
to be a pure illusion. 


The writer concludes by saying that he has 
shown that a comprehension of the phenomena 
observed on Mars is not at all impossible by the 
aid of forces known to us on earth. That 
Mars is an almost extinct world he regards as 
fully established. When the atmosphere shall, 
in consequence of cooling and decay, disap- 
pear Mars will be as unchangeable as the moon. 
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DO HOLLAND AND BELGIUM _—— 
AN ALLIANCE? 


~ haunting fear of the ‘German peril,” 
which has so long possessed many 
Englishmen, has, with time, spread to other 
countries as well. General von der Boeck, 
writing in the Deutsche Revue (Berlin), dis- 
cusses the possibility of a military alliance be- 
tween Holland and Belgium—two countries 
which share the trepidation of the English 
about Germany. The fear of being dragged 
in should France and Germany go to war is 
not the only one that besets them. Germany 
is widely credited, besides, with the desire to 
extend her dominions at their expense, in order 
to expand her coast line, and, more especially, 
to become master of the outlets of the Rhine. 

The General’s article is, in the main, a résumé 
of a recent notable publication by a Dutch 
writer, R. A. Klerck, which has been largely 
exploited by the. anti-German military press 
of France. This work contains almost all 
that has in recent times been published in 
regard to the independence and neutrality of 
Belgium, as well'as to the means by which 
these can be secured by a league with Hol- 
land. Besides being esteemed as a gifted 
writer by his countrymen, the author is spe- 
cially well versed in military affairs. 

The first point debated by Klerck is whether, 
from a historical standpoint, a rapprochement 
between the two States is possible. He reaches 
the conclusion that it would, on the whole, rest 
upon a natural basis, there being, in fact, no 
essential obstacles in the way. Differences of 
race and extraction could not hinder an alliance 
that would leave both countries independent. 
The next question examined is whether the 
neutrality of Belgium, enjoined by treaty, enti- 
tles it to form an alliance with another power. 
The Dutch writer maintains that Belgium need 
by no means relinquish its permanent neutral- 
ity by an alliance formed in order to protect 
that neutrality. 

Klerck believes he has proved historically 
that there is no barrier to a rapprochement. 
This conclusion, however, General Boeck re- 
marks, would be valueless if it could not at the 
same time be shown that from a political and 
military standpoint it is to the interest of both 
states to form an alliance. 

The existence of such interest the author pro- 
ceeds to expound in the third and most volu- 
minous part of his work. He examines, first, the 
question whether a ‘German peril” does really 
hang over Holland and Belgium. He quotes 
many Dutch, Belgian, and French-writers, and 














THE LITTLE DUTCH PRINCESS, JULIANA, AND HER 
FATHER, THE PRINCE CONSORT 


(Taken on the little Princess’ first birthday anniversary) 


concludes that it does actually exist, and has 
existed ever since the great victories of Prussian 
policy in the ’60’s of the past century. This 
surprising conviction, the General remarks, 
seems to have been aided by the overzealous 
members of the pan-German league. 

The most suitable means to preserve the na- 
tional existence of both peoples would be an 
alliance between the two nations. Doubtless, 
remarks the author, a purely defensive alliance 
would materially reduce the dangers that 
threaten them. But since influential voices 
have been raised against that in both countries, 
it would suffice, for the present, if the military 
authorities on both sides would, by agreement, 
prepare for any sudden contingency. Should 
the proper measures be taken, the military 
strength of the two states, now numbering nearly 
400,000, might become a power that would not 
be regarded as a quantité negligeable by the bel- 
ligerent great powers. Both peoples are passion- 
ately devoted to their reigning families. In 
Holland particularly the Queen and the little 
Princess are objects almost of popular venera- 
tion. Little Juliana is now sixteen months old. 








s 
[X his sixth paper under the title “‘What is 

Wrong with Our Public Schools?” Mr. 
Joseph M. Rogers outlines in the June number 
of Lippincott’s a model school. He contends 
that our schools have failed to accomplish all 
that is expected of them because they have not 
fully recognized the principle that “education 
develops nothing original in a human being. 
Personality is a definite creation, but education 
can do vast things for every individuality, and 
everyone needs special treatment.”’ Some per- 
sons cannot be educated beyond a certain point, 
while others seem to have few limitations. To 
run all through the same groove is impossible. 
Chicago, Mr. Rogers tells his readers, is the 
first city in the United States to recognize this. 
She is building fifty new schoolhouses, at a Cost 
of $180,000 each. Every one of these is to 
have ‘“‘a gymnasium, a swimming-pool, a play- 
ground, and manual and domestic economy 
outfits.’ Even these plans fall short of the 
necessary requirements. 

In depicting his model school, Mr. Rogers 
supposes a city school, it being possible to 
inaugurate reforms most easily in such an 
institution. 





The graded school building would have large 
grounds, be of good architecture and eligibly situ- 
ated. It would be arranged for classes of no more 
than twenty-five, but each floor, according to 
modern construction, would be capable of being 
thrown into a single room. Artistic and sanitary 
conditions would exist everywhere. There would 
be plants and pictures, aquaria and gymnasia, 
rest-rooms, work-rooms, and a library, with small 
laboratories and collections of minerals, woods, 
etc. There would be simple scientific apparatus 
and on each floor arrangements for moving pictures 
or ordinary lantern-slide displays. 


The school ought to be the most imposing 
and the best appointed building in the com- 
munity; it should be ‘‘looked upon by every 
citizen as the most important place next to his 
home”; it should be a sort of clubhouse for the 
neighborhood; and, in general, it should be 
“‘so attractive that children would consider it 
a deprivation to stay away from it.” The fol- 
lowing program represents, in condensed form, 
Mr. Rogers’ idea of how a day should be occu- 
pied i in the model school. Some novel sugges- 
tions will be noted by our readers: 


After devotional exercises, the principal teach- 
ers on each floor would give a brief summary of 
the important news of the day which would be of 
interest and importance to children according to 
their age. .¢ . . The next hour would be de- 


voted to academic work -in the classrooms, with 
the teachers giving the needed help to pupils who 
are perplexed. 


The children would not be ex- 
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pected to sit rigidly in silence at their desks, neither 
would they be allowed to make a disturbance. 
They should be made to take such an interest in 
their work that discipline would scarcely be 
thought of. 

The second morning-hour w ‘ould be devoted 
to the same general purposes, except that the 
teaching would now be more general, and the 
sidelights would be brought out by every possible 
means, so that the children should understand 
exactly what is in hand. It is better to go over 
less ground and have everything clear than to leave 
pupils befogged about anything. That is what 
discourages most children. 

By eleven o'clock the larger boys would go to the 
workshops, the smaller ones to the gymnasium. 
Some of the girls would go to the kitchens to pre- 
pare the lunch, and others to the sewing-room and 
laundry. As it would be impossible to accom- 
modate all of the children in this way at any one 
time, the teachers would have a few pupils in each 
room to stimulate in various directions, and these 
in turn would go to the workshops after lunch. 
The boys would be learning some practical busi- 
ness lessons,—bookkeeping, typewriting, etc. 

The lunch, which would be simple and substan- 
tial, would be w holly prepared and served by the 
girls, under competent direction. With given ma- 
terials provided by the public at a fixed cost, so 
many good lunches would be prepared. Some of 
the older girls would be sent to market to purchase 
supplies for a small number,—say, six persons,— 
for a given sum; they would cook this and serve 
to selected pupils for a week, when another set 
would undertake the task. The idea of this would 
be to train the young girls in practical marketing. 
Too few married women have more than a smat- 
tering of knowledge of how to buy economically the 
most nutritious and palatable food, or how to cook 
it properly. 

After lunch there would be recreation; then the 
boys would go to the shops and the girls to the 
sewing, typewriting, and commercial rooms. Those 
who had had this exercise in the morning would 
now have some academic work. The afternoon 
instruction would consist mainly in illustrated 
lectures by experts. On each floor there would be 
a moving-picture equipment; the lecturers would 
go from floor to floor; and the lectures would em- 
brace elementary science, history, travel, liter- 
ature, and politics in its broadest sense. 


Mr. Rogers recognizes the fact that many’ 


pers regard moving pictures as an evil; 
but, as he observes, it is impossible to ignore 
their great potentialities for good. Literature 
he would have taught by a good elocutionist; 
and ‘‘much time should be devoted to music.” 
The manual training would not be ‘‘of the 
petty sort now taught in schools, but would be 
serious work, under the charge of competent 
mechanics.” 

Great importance is attached by Mr. Rogers 
to the practical nature of the teaching for girls. 
He says: 

Take the case of a young woman who has gradu- 
ated with honors from the high school. Is she 
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truly educated if she cannot take care of a 
home and run it economically? How many 
such girls to-day can go out and purchase 
economically the materials for any sort of meal 
and prepare it with any degree of efficiency? 
There are a good many whocan do this after 
a fashion, but in these days the chemistry of 
cooking is a science. There are certain things 
which we ought to eat in certain proportions, 
there are some things which we ought not to 
eat at all, and most food is of value according 
as it is cooked. No girl is properly educated 
who cannot run a home as well as a man does his 
business and on. essentially the same principles. 
That is why I have laid so much stress on cooking 


‘in the schools, and am in favor of having the State 


provide the materials for the luncheons. If the 


schools can make better housewives, they will 
justify almost any expense. 


Most persons will agree with Mr. Rogers 
when he says that what is wanted in any school 
is a curriculum so elastic that every sort of 
normal child will get some good out of it. In 
most cases of ‘‘dull” children it is the form of 
instruction and not the child that is at fault. 
We must get away from mere book-learning. 
All instruction must be of a practical nature; 
and it should be remembered that what interests 
boys as well as men is generally that which is 
best for them to be instructed in. 





THE ORATORS OF THE FRENCH CHAMBER 
OF DEPUTIES 


MONG all the orators of the French 

lower chamber—we are told by Anatole 

de Monzie (himself a member of that body) in 

the I/lustrirte Zeitung of Berlin—the most note- 

worthy and “extraordinarily Protean” is the 

famous Socialist leader, Jean Jaurés. He says 
in part: 


— views no doubt prevail as to his real char- 
acter. As for me, I imagine him to be quite indif+ 
ferent to friendship and sympathy. He certainly 
makes no bid for either. This man, who seems to 
reveal himself completely in his every expression, 
is, I am convinced, one of the sort whose inner- 
most thoughts and feelings are hardest to guess. 
But these considerations count for little when it 
comes to framing a proper estimate of the prodigy 
who in the rostrum—at once accomplished in 














poetry and a champion of verbal literalness—com- 
bines metaphysics with wit, strategy with force, 
precise knowledge with elegant phraseology. 


Aristide Briand, the Socialist Premier, owes 
a good deal of his celebrity, thinks M. de Mon- 
zie, to the sharp contrast which he offers to 
Jean Jaurés. Unlike his masterful colleague, 
M. Briand persuades with suavity. He is an 
adept at subtle development and transition. 
For all the seductiveness of his voice, which 
lends a glamour to his most commonplace utter- 
ances, “‘his speeches are really no more than 
long, familiar chats.” And he goes on chat- 
ting, in this strain and the next, emphasizing 
one point or leading up to another, according 
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as he finds himself impressing his audience, 
‘‘whose moods of response or antagonism he ap- 
pears to gauge with swift and unfailing in- 
stinctiveness.”’ 

Two other statesmen and orators, Messrs. 
Viviani and Millerand, who have also favored 
Socialist doctrines, afford ground for interesting 
comparison. Clémenceau used to call Viviani 
“‘an idealized Millerand,” so M. de Monzie in- 
forms one, and he then characterizes the latter 
as ‘‘a realist who in his theory of government 
follows the methods of experimental science.” 
Although his address is apparently somewhat 
ponderous, actually he is “clear, concise, and 
always to the point.” 


The hypersensitive and emotional René Viviani, 
overflowing with the revolutionary spirit and 
revelling in historical reminiscences,—in secular 
mythology, if I may say so,—is the best Latinist 
and the most impeccable speaker of the Chamber. 


Three stalwart defenders of Catholicism are 
Messrs. Cochin, Groussau, and Piou, whom 
their clever fellow-Deputy describes as follows: 


Denys Cochin exceeds his two colleagues both in 
physical and intellectual stature. He comports 
himself in the Chamber as though he were in a 
drawing-room. He leans against the back of the 
rostrum, below the Chairman’s seat, as easily as he 
might against the mantelpiece when conversing 
pleasantly in a fashionable company. Although 
his voice is grave, he talks without calculated 
effect, but with extreme urbanity and politeness. 
In addition to his zeal for the cause of religion he 
shows himself a very authoritative and able de- 
bater on foreign politics. Jacques Piou 


perhaps represents more than Denys Cochin. 
Despite his furtive air and his rogujsh little eyes, 
he is in a higher degree leader, tactician, and 
fighter. True that his battles have resulted in 







ARISTIDE BRIAND 


(Prime Minister) 


ALEXANDRE MILLERAND 
(Minister of Public Works) 


disaster, that his tactics have been calamitous, and 
that his capacity for leadership has therefore been 
called into question. Still, no matter: he has re- 
mained a dignified and imposing figure—and rather 
solitary. He recalls the old House of Peers and 
vanished monarchies and times when there was 
leisure for deliberate speech and ceremonious re- 
ply. . . . M. Grossau is a short, nervous, ex- 
citable man with a fixed distorted smile. Being a 
professor of law, he pleads for religion as if on a 
brief, and just as if he would or could win the case. 
His quietly persistent, ostensibly simple way, 
sometimes disarms the most partisan tribunal con- 
ceivable, and gains him the attention of the most 
anti-clerical Chamber that ever existed. He is 
always listened to, never scores a fruitful victory, 
and is never discouraged. : 


Camille Pelletan, ex-Minister of Marine, is 
another striking personality. With advancing 
years, he has lost some of his former impetuous- 
ness. His abilities were never fully recognized, 
though he was one of the most educated, expe- 
rienced, and efficient politicians of his genera- 
tion. It has always been a delight to hear this 
quaint speaker. He is full of anecdotes— 
makes a cult of anecdotes, relates them, in- 
vents them. This ‘good Bohemian,” with his 
vast store of literary and historical knowledge, 
is an inveterate punster, from whose pleasan- 
tries shines forth the very soul of mirth. 

Quite the opposite is the ex-Foreign Minister, 
M. Delcassé—a man of strong will, a formulist, 
who never improvises, and never takes action 
but it is carefully planned and matured. 

The new Foreign Minister, Stephen Pichon, 
a member of the Senate, employs no flowers of 
rhetoric, but engages by the geniality and good- 
nature in which he wraps his astute observa- 


tions. 
Parliament has attracted many a French 
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author of note,—Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand, Renan, among them,—and 
this class is now represented in tlte Chamber of 


Deputies by the aristocratic conservative novel- 
ist and Academician, Maurice Barrés, ‘‘ who 
has delivered some interesting literary essays.” 





ARGENTINA AFTER A CENTURY OF 
INDEPENDENCE’ ’ 


OF all the South American Republics, Ar- 

gentina is undoubtedly the one which 
interests us most. Now that this thriving land 
of the Southern hemisphere rejoices in the fes- 
tivities that are a centennial commemoration of 
its existence as a free state, the nations of the 
world realize that Argentina’s pride in witness- 
ing its imposing development of the last one 
hundred years is morethan legitimate and de- 
served. We Americans know that in most of 
our sister republics of Latin America material 
and intellectual progress has been somewhat 
slow, but we must admit that in Argentina we 
may have in the near future a nation that will 
eventually rival and possibly compete with the 
United States for the supremacy of the world 
in the value of exports and the winning of 
foreign markets. 

European publications have been more 
numerous and far more interested than ours in 
discussing the present outlook of affairs in 
Argentina, and Italian economists especially 
have easily taken the lead in an attempt to 
point out the immense possibilities that both 
labor and capital may find in the southern 
republic. 

Professor E. Lorini has recently published 
an article in the Nuova Antologia (Rome) 
which contains a reliable account of the sub- 
stantial attainments of Argentina and of its 
wonderful prospects for still greater advance- 
ment. According to his figures, we find 
that with scarcely six million inhabitants the 
value of Argentina’s exports for the year 1909 
has been nearly four hundred millions of 
dollars as against three hundred millions of 
imports. The great bulk of exports] is made 
up of nearly four million tons of wheat, 
over one million tons of maize, and one mil- 
lion tons of flax. Other products have con- 
tributed in this ratio: 200,000 tons of wool, 
200,000 heads of cattle; over 200,000 tons 
of preserved meat; 30,000 tons of butter out 
of a total production of 80,000 tons. These 
figures are constantly growing, and with 
amazing rapidity. 

The following table which Dr. Lorini says 
he has compiled from official figures in each 
case will give an idea of the foreign commerce of 
Argentina with the leading nations of the world: 


Per cent. 

: Imports Exports Imp. Exp. 
Belgium "eee $12,753,373 35:775,188 4.7 9.8 
Brae: .:....... 7,285,946 15,693,578 2.7 4.1 
England ..... 93,371,004 78,324,723 34.2 21.4 
Pranee =...) .- 26,436,917 28,913,730 9.7 7.9 
Germany . ... 37,847,076 34,751,994 13.9 9.5 
BEARS oh o08.s's 24,913,248 7,907,857 9.1 2.1 
United States. 35,507,396 13,023,238 13.0 3.6 


From 1870 to 1874, the amount of coal used 
in Argentina for industrial purposes was not 
much over 300,000 tons. Thirty years later, 
from 1900 to 1904, the consumption of coal was 
more than 5 millions of tons and later, during 
a period of only two years, 1905-07, the total 
reached nearly seven millions of tons. During 
the past forty years the transformation of the 
railroad system in Argentina has been wonder- 
ful. In 1865 there were in operation scarcely 
200 miles of roads, over which traveled less than 
a million passengers and in the neighborhood 
of 80,000 tons of merchandise a year. The 
total mileage in 1907 was over 15,000 with 
nearly 50 million passengers and 27 millions 
of tons of merchandise. 
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THE HEROES OF THE ARGENTINE REVOLUTION OF 1810 


(This painting, by the French artist Charles Fouqueray, represents the passage of the Andes by the South American 
liberator, San Martin. The artist has put in the picture most of the other famous Argentinians of the period. San 


Martin is the figure on horseback in the center) 


Since political unrest in the past has in a 
large measure been a factor in checking or 
boosting the internal and foreign trade of 
Argentina, one of the leading economists of that 
country, Dr. Latzina, has thus calculated the 
economic progress of the republic according to 
the term of office of each president: 


Increase in Per 
Millions of cent. 
: Dollars 

Mitre (1862-1868).......... ee & eee 3 
Sarmiento (1868-74) .. ..... 557-07 <2 65.0 5 
Avellaneda (1874-80)....... a eee 5.5 
Roca (1880-86) ........... 879.65...... 10 
Juarez Celman (1886-92) .. . 1,303.35...... 13 
Saenz Pehha (1892-98). ..... , 1,269.63...... 12 
Roca (1898-1904) .......... RMT FES 19 
Quintana (1904-I1910)....... BABE IS 6. ics: 34 


In regard to the part played by foreign capi- 
tal in the upbuilding of Argentina, Professor 


Lorini does not fully share the preoccupation of 
South American ecgnomists, while acknowl- 
edging that the really sound progress of Argen- 
tina will not be securely fixed unless the influ- 
ence of foreign capital is gradually displaced 
by local enterprise and business ability. Reli- 
able statistics point out the fact that the yearly 
exodus of gold to pay interest to foreign con- 
cerns doing business in Argentina is little short 
of appalling. The following table is pertinent: 


Money going to England........... $56,679,274 
a SSP NRRBOR Socio 0 acaier's 4,514,0 
a Veto.) Cerrone 4,371,718 
¥ Shs el MREERDNR 3 ot Poh temo o. dye 3,421,601 
ee Se EOE See aso ae dare 495,112 
peer) Parnes pre aire ee 312,095 


The eloquence of this table is self-evident. 
No definite figures are given for the share of 
the United States. This is significant. 
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BEANS—THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR 
IN MANCHURIA 


“{t is a far cry from high diplomacy to the 

humble Soya bean, yet we hold to the belief 
that the past and present commercial situation 
and ultimate solution of the vexatious Man- 
churian problem is bound up in the control of 
this one product.”” So writes, in the Far East- 
ern Review, George Bronson Rea, the pub- 
lisher of that paper; and the importance that he 
attaches to his subject is indicated by the fact 
that he devotes to it no less than thirteen folio 
pages. Referring to the bitter attacks upon 
Japan by American and British writers, al- 
leging that unfair discrimination is the foun- 
dation of her success in Manchuria, he says: 


After a careful study of the situation, I.am of 
the opinion that all the charges and insinuations 
against the South Manchuria Railway Company 
fall far short of the mark in explaining the loss of 
the Manchurian market for American and Euro- 
pean products. Asa result of several trips to Man- 
churia, I hold firmly to the belief that the present 
situation is largely the inevitable sequel to the 
natural operation of the laws of supply and de- 
mand, in which the Railway has simply filled its 
role as a public carrier; and, granting all the charges 
of discrimination and unfair tactics, the result 
would be the same. 


The real basis of Japan’s success in Man- 
churia is, he maintains, the operation of the 
fundamental economic law, that the country 
consuming the major portion of the exports of 
another country holds the most advantageous 
position in supplying its necessary imports. 
Now Japan has for years been the chief con- 
sumer of Manchuria’s principal export, con- 
sisting of beans and bean-cake. The latter is 
of prime importance to the Japanese farmer as 
a fertilizer for his worn-out fields. Before the 
Russo-Japanese War the Chinese trader 
brought the bean product to the market at 
Newchwang, and received in exchange foreign 
piece goods and sundries. The Japanese pur- 
chasers of bean-cake “‘paid the foreigner his 
profit on the turnover, plus the storage charges, 
lighterages and freight, and were apparently 
contented with a situation impossible for them 
to remedy.” Then came the war and all was 
changed. Japan began an aggressive cam- 
paign to gain control of the Manchurian trade. 
As she consumed the bulk of the bean-cake, 
she set about securing the control of it, and 
success soon crowned her efforts. 


Under these conditions the foreign merchants 
and their agents in the interior were placed at a dis- 
advantage from the outset. As they could not 
penetrate into the interior and purchase beans by 


an exchange of commodities, they were reduced to 
selling their wares for cash—the one thing the 
native was short on. If they attempted to follow 
the lead of the Japanese and barter merchandise 
for beans, they were handicapped by their various 
charges at Newchwang, and having to ultimately 
sell to the Japanese at their price, which of course 
was unprofitable under the then existing condi- 
tions. The decadence of American and European 
imports followed as a natural consequence. A few 
venturesome American and British piece goods 
agents established themselves in the interior, 
firmly determined to win back their lost trade, but 
acting solely as sellers and unable to reciprocate 
by purchasing the products of the farmers, results 
were discouraging, and they finally had to abandon 
the field as unprofitable. This, in short, is the real 
reason for Japan’s success in Manchuria. 


But now another phase of the situation pre- 
sents itself. Having gained control of both the 
import and the export trade of Manchuria, 
Japan’s most enterprising firm sought to ex- 
tend the market for the rapidly increasing bean 
crop. During the winter of 1905-06 a trial 
shipment of beans and bean-cake was sent to 
London. Owing to imperfect packing it proved 
a failure and had to be thrown overboard. 
But a second shipment arrived in good condi- 
tion and was so favorably received that an 
order for 3000 tons followed and this was 
quickly succeeded by larger ones. The new 
product was accepted by the British oil-seed 
crushers as “‘ the next best oil producer to cotton 
seed.”” The immense possibilities of the bean 
trade soon attracted the attention of British 
firms, several of whom entered the arena, with 
the avowed intention of wresting from Japan 
her commercial supremacy in imports. The 
present production is estimated at 1,000,000 
tons; the value of beans exported from Man- 
churia to Europe alone is expected to reach 
$30,000,000 this year. A crop of 1,000,000 tons 
of beans is worth $25,000,000 gold to the farm- 
ers. And here is where the bean furnishes the 
solution of the Manchurian problem. In ex- 
tending to Europe her market for beans, Japan 
has opened wide, to her own disadvantage, the 
very door which foreigners claimed was being 
closed against them. Naturally British oil-seed 
crushers will favor the purchase of beams 
through British exporters. The foreign bean 
merchant who purchases the product from the 
farmer will be able to offer wares of his own 
country in-exchange. Then the tables will be 
turned; and just as Japanese goods ousted the 
foreign, so will the latter displace the Japanese. 
The operation of the laws of trade will render 
unnecessary the intervention of diplomacy. 
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EMIGRATION FROM A SCANDINAVIAN 
STANDPOINT 


[X a recent number of Samtiden (Christiania) 

there appear two articles on the emigra- 
tion question, both from the pen of well-in- 
formed writers of Norwegian birth who have 
long lived in the United States. Of all the 
vexing problems confronting the governments 
of the Old World, there is scarcely any that is 
causing more concern at present, and this is 
particularly true about the Scandinavian 
countries. 

It is only within the last decade or so that the 
foreign governments have awakened to a full 
realization of the grave economical'loss conse- 
quent on the migratory wave on which has been 
borne from them and to the New World such a 
large percentage of the young men and women 
of Europe, at a period in life when they might 
be expected to render some return for what 
their native lands have expended to give them 
an education and fit them for citizenship and 
productive usefulness. 

The Scandinavian countries, especially Nor- 
way and Sweden, are beginning to feel that 
their very life blood is being sapped through 
the constant ebb in the number of men and 
women for whom there now would be abundant 
employment in industrial and agricultural pur- 
suits in their native countries. ‘These countries 
in the order they have been named above, have 
furnished a greater percentage, in proportion to 
the number of their inhabitants, of the immi- 
grant.population in the United States than any 
other country in Europe with the exception of 
Germany. Until recent years this emigration 
was not looked upon as an unmixed evil by 
the Scandinavian governments. 


Twenty years ago the supply of labor more than 
equaled the demand, and like frugal or niggardly 
parents the governments watched with satisfaction 
the lengthening procession of young men and 
women who left the fatherland, because the greater 
the number of emigrants, the less the number of 
mouths to feed at home. If some restrictive laws 
had already been passed, they were prompted by 
military considerations. 


It is only within the last ten or fifteen years 
that the view-point has changed completely and 
the plea of industry, agriculture and other 
peaceful pursuits has fallen on willing ears in 
government circles. 

The articles in Samtiden deal with the condi- 
tions surrounding the emigration from Nor- 
way. But the problem is very much the same 
in all European countries, at least as far as 
causes and effects are concerned. 


The first article—dealing with the question 
of immigration itseli—was written by Arne 
‘Dehli. Mr. Dehli has lived in this country for 
thirty years. He brings forward statistics to 
show to what extent the various Scandinavian 
countries have suffered as a result of emigra- 
tion. When the census was taken ten years 
ago Norway had contributed 338,426 persons 
out of an immigrant population of 10,500,000 
in this country. Sweden had contributed 
574,025 and Denmark 154,616. 


Since then the immigration both from Sweden 
and Norway has grown. From Norway alone 160,- 
000 immigrants have reached the United States in 
the last ten years. Twice as many men as women 
emigrate. The average age of the emigrant is 
twenty-five years. Nearly all are between twenty 
and forty. Placing, then, the number of men in 
Norway, between the ages of twenty and forty, at 
300,000 and their period of productiveness from 
an industrial or agricultural point of view at thirty 
years, at least 10,000 new recruits to the ranks 
of labor are required each year to take the place 
of those whose usefulness has ceased. Therefore, 
a period of stagnation for want of labor must soon 
set in unless the emigrant flood is checked. With 
Norway the emigrant problem is not only a serious 
but a vital one. In Sweden it has already been 
found necessary to import labor from the south of 
Europe to take the place of those who have forsaken 
their native land to seek fortune across the Atlantic. 


In the old countries of Europe, according to 
this writer, those who now are essaying to stem 
the flow of emigration, or, with more futility 
still, to turn the tide, have committed the funda- 
mental error of ascribing the exodus to lack of 
patriotism on the part of those who emigrate. 
Until very recently the antidote to which these 
enthusiasts have had recourse in their propa- 
ganda has consisted of sermons on patriotism 
and attempts to make it appear that to forsake 
one’s native land for a useful and profitable 
career in some other country is merely another 
form of treason. 


It is to ‘add insult to injury thus to presume that 
the stay-at-homes are more patriotic than those 
who depart. The fact is, of course, that only those 
emigrate who cannot see their way clear to eco- 
nomic independence or even a decent livelihood if 
they remain. It is sad enough to be compelled to 
forsake one’s fatherland without having such ac- 
cusations brought into the bargain. 


Mr. Dehli asserts that emigration on a large 
scale always is an indication of unsound eco- 
nomical conditions in a country and that, far 
from resting with the emigrants, the blame 
really rests with the administrative authorities 
of the old countries. 
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A NORWEGIAN STATESMAN’S VIEWS ON 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S 


ONE of the ablest political leaders of Nor- 

way is Erik Vullum, a statesman whose 
utterances always command national attention. 
Norway being, through its representatives, the 
distributor of the Nobel peace prize each year, 
the national mind naturally runs on the peace 
problem. Hence the widespread public interest 
in what Mr. Vullum has to say on ex-President 
Roosevelt’s lecture in Christiania. Writing in 
the review Tidens Tegn, the molder of opinion 
in Norway declares that what gives weight to 
all of Mr. Roosevelt’s statements is the fact 
that ‘there is a man behind his words. It is 
a will which shows itself, and again behind this 
will there is a power.” 

Characterizing the ex-President further, as 
the “‘most typical living representative of the 
greatness of his growing country,” the Nor- 
wegian writer continues: 


Mr. Roosevelt’s consciousness of the difficulties 
connected with the practical solution of the peace 
problem was clearly discernible. He did not con- 
sider the problem insoluble, but held that the 
strongest kind of energy would have to be applied. 
And then patience. A Viennese statesman once 
said that the greatest drawback about idealism 
was that it never could be realized. Mr. Roose- 
velt is far from sharing this view. His optimism 
shines more brightly, but equally far is he trom the 
exaggeration which compels a man to transfer his 
ideals bodily into reality. An opponent 
of over-armament, he considers no armament the 
niggardly surrender of cowards. There are many 
of us who are holding the same view, and the utter- 
ance of Roosevelt has given it added weight. He 
takes the times just as they are—the proclamation 
of eternal peace is a chimera, but as chimerical is it 
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to picture the future as a constant state of war. 
This constitutes the blending of the spiritual ele- 
ments of our time, and Mr. Roosevelt himself is of 
the same blend. : 


Perhaps, continues Mr. Vullum, there are 
those who will find the peace lecture of Mr. 
Roosevelt rather warlike—but this is “doing 
the great American statesman an injustice.” 


The thoughts and discussions of peace advocates 
are centered, with a steadily growing energy, 
around the question of arbitration as the form of 
peaceable settlement. It has become the pivot, 
round which revolve the different attempts of solu- 
tion of the peace problem. Arbitration is about 
as old as war. Until now it had not gained much 
ground. But now its day has come. The Arbi- 
tration Court at The Hague has become a central 
point appealing to the consciousness of the peoples. 
. . « But the difficulty! The great difficulty! 
Roosevelt faced it squarely without flinching or 
concealment. The question is: Who is to execute 
the judgments pronounced by the World’s Court? 
This question, the central question here, still re- 
mains unsolved, but there are indications that we 
are getting nearer to its solution. . . . Bis- 
marck advised the Prussian Government to support 
the arbitration plan with the hidden argument that 
no executing body had been provided to enforce 
any judgment by this proposed international 
court. This clever, if not altogether noble, argu- 
ment carried its weight, and for a long time it kept 
down all idea of arbitration. Roosevelt has put 
the question differently. He holds that possible 
which Bismarck considered impossible. This 
marks a progress. It is not a great stride in the 
march of progress, but then great strides are never 
made in movements which have to count with 
hundreds of years. And in this count Mr. Roose- 
velt has spoken good, sound common sense. 





THE NEW WORLD-MAP 


A STANDARD map of the world would 

seem at first sight to be what the man in 
the street would call “‘a pretty big proposition.” 
Yet such a map has been agreed upon by Austria, 
France,Germany,Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, 
Russia, Spain, Canada, and the United States; 
and, what is more, the map is to be an interna- 
tionalone. The preparation of such a standard 
map of the world has been considered at succes- 
sive international congresses since 1891; but the 
scheme was not adopted till the autumn of 1909, 
when, at the close of an international confer- 
ence called by Great Britain, that country, 
together with France, Germany, and Russia, 
agreed to undertake the preparation of the 


map of Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia; 
at the same time Canada and the United 
States pledged themselves to the production 
of the map for their respective dominions. 

Some particulars of this new cartographical 
work are supplied to the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Bureau of the American Republics by 
Prof. Bailey Willis of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, who states that the essential 
general points of agreement between the coun- 
tries mentioned are: 


(1) That there should be a standard map of the 
world on the scale of 1: 1,000,000; (2) that the 
sheets of the map (which, to cover the world, 
would number 2,640) shall each comprise six de- 
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grees of longitude and four degrees of latitude; (3) 
that the initial meridian shall be the antemeridian 
of Greenwich, 180°, and the initial parallel shall 
be the equator; (4) that a certain projection, cer- 
tain conventional signs, colors, and lettering shall 
be consistently used to secure uniformity; (5) 
that the spelling and transliteration of names shall 
be that used by the country or dominion employ- 
ing the Latin alphabet which a particular part of 
the map represents; (6) that the metric scale shall 
have preference, inasmuch as every map shall bear 
a scale expressed in kilometers, and altitude shall 
be stated in meters, but it shall be permissible to 
add a scale of miles, or other unit, and to state 
altitude in feet, or other national unit, in addition 
to the statement in meters; and, finally, (7) that 
in case a sheet covers an area belonging to several 


neighboring countries, the Government producing’ 


the map shall consult the Governments of the 
other countries on the subject of the material 
available, especially as regards nomenclature. 
The items which gave.rise to most debate in 
the development of the plan were the selection 
of a standard meridian and the adoption of the 
metric system; but an agreement was finally 
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arrived at as stated above. It will be seen that 
the map is to be a large one. A sheet of it on 
the equator, representing six degrees of longi- 
tude by four of latitude will measure about 30 
by 20 inches. Above 60° latitude the sheets 
become so narrow, as the meridians approach 
the pole, that sheets may include twelve or 
eighteen degrees of longitude. As Professor 
Willis truly says: ‘When the whole world shall 
be mapped, it will be a compendium of geo- 
graphic knowledge which we are as yet far 
from possessing, and which indeed has scarcely 
been dreamed of.” * 

It is to be regretted that. Mexico, Central 
America, and the South American republics 
were unrepresented at the London conference; 
but steps have been taken to bring to their 
attention the items agreed upon by the other 
powers, and it is hoped that our neighbors will 
see their way to codperate in so desirable 
undertaking. 
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LIVING EXPENSES OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


‘HE series of articles that Viscount Georges 

d’Avenel is publishing in the Parisian 
Revue des Deux Mondes is an interesting study 
of a keen and exact historical reconstruction. 
In the last article, the writer presents at length 
a special phase of the evolution of living ex- 
penses, in which it is shown that some necessi- 
ties do cost less to-day than at times in the past. 
The article also gives some interesting side- 
lights on the table manners of Europe during 
the different periods. 

As to personal comfort, the writer remarks 
that no one, however wealthy, during the entire 
period of the Middle Ages, ever had the usual 
advantages that every one of us enjoys to-day. 
It is a fact, however, that such a lack of comfort 
was more than made up by useless pomp. 


One of the early kings of France, Chilperic, 
possessed a gold plate that weighed sixty-five 
pounds, in order that ‘‘the French nation might be 
honored thereby,” as Gregory of Tours says. The 
emperor of Spain, Charles V., had a collection of 
gold and silver ware that cost over three millions 
of dollars, and the famous table ware of the French 
reigning house was represented by over three thou- 
sand pounds of gold and three times as much silver. 


The writer’s comparisons of prices of some of 
the necessities of the kitchen and the table are 
encouraging to the provider of to-day. 


Spices were extremely’ expensive from early 
times down to the eighteenth century, so much so 
that the expression cher comme poivre (as dear as 
pepper) became proverbial. Pepper is worth to- 
day only 40 or 50 cents a pound, while it-used to 


sell for as much as $10 a pound. In the seven- 
teenth century a pound of nutmeg could be ex- 
changed for a good horse, and cinnamon cost from 
$4 to $8 a pound. The same is true of other, far 
more important substances, such as salt, sugar, 
and olive oil. Salt was worth in the seventeenth 
century 30 cents a pound.- The tax levied on salt 
brought into the French treasury, annually, $40,- 
000,000. In the fifteenth century sugar cost $4 a 
pound and was an article de luxe. In 1779 the 
consumption of sugar in France was only 38,000 
tons, while to-day it reaches 700,000 tons, or a 
per capita consumption of 40 pounds. 


Silverware, china, and glass are of compara- 
tively recent use on the table. 


We read that even at the French court guests 
were expected to bring their table-knife along, and 
that only a few spoons were used, while there were 
no forks. It was only under Henry IV. that a 
certain Coryate succeeded in imposing the use of 
forks, though even at the time of Louis XVI. no 
forks or knives were to be found on the table in 
restaurants and hotels, it being understood that 
persons wishing to use such implements should 
bring same with them. 

Chinaware was rather considered as a product of 
curiosity in the past, as the rich, strange to say, 
preferred- either tin or silver, while the common 
people had to be satisfied with table furniture 
made almost entirely of wood. To show what 
recent discoveries have done toward decreasing 
the price of chinaware, suffice it to say that a china 
service which was worth $60 in 1870 could be 
bought in 1890 for less than $25 and costs to-day 
only $12. 

As regards the use of ‘glassware, as late as 1763 
an English traveler was surprised to notice that at 
a banquet given by a well-to-do French bourgeois 
‘teach guest used a separate glass.” France must 
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then have shared better than England, but we also 
know that the average Frenchman could not afford 
any glassware at that time. Ordinary glass bottles 
seem to have been unknown at the end of the 
fourteenth century, and two hundred years later 
they cost as much as seventy cents apiece. 


We may feel somewhat disappointed to read 
that, in spite of the refined manners attributed 
to the nobility of old, their behavior at the table 
was exceedingly coarse. 


In the fifteenth century, for example, even at 
the most sumptuous banquets it was customary 
for two or more persons to eat and drink in com- 
mon,—that is, by using the same plate and glass. 
Traditional politeness required that well-bred per- 
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sons should not use more than three fingers in 
helping themselves from the large plates in the 
center of the table. And in a special treatise on 
good manners it is even stated that ‘‘the guest 
should try to do his best not to spit on the floor 
while eating.’’ In this connection there seems to 
be a strong evidence pointing to the fact that at 
the court of Louis XIV. the very same practice 
passed unobserved. Again, at the court of one of 
the German counts, the following rule was more or 
less strictly observed: ‘“‘It is the duty of every 
guest to present his respects to the lord and he 
should not be half-intoxicated before he sits down 
at the table. No one is allowed to throw bones 
under the table, and the napkins ought not to be 
used for any purpose except to wipe 
one’s mouth. Everyone must be careful not to 
drink to the extent of falling from his seat.” 





MOVING PICTURES OF THE HEART IN ACTION 


RECENT experiments with the X-ray 

kinematograph (cinematograph) have 
been remarkably successful in showing to the 
eye the motions of the human heart. Mr. 
Friedrich Dessauer, one of the scientists who 
have made this subject their special study, has 
contributed a paper to the Deutsche Revue 
(Stuttgart) setting forth the results accom- 
plished. The method is, briefly, a combina- 
tion of the Réntgen Ray and the kinemato- 
graph, conimonly known as the moving-picture 
machine. 


In the kinematographic image of respiration we 
behold how the lungs are filled and the spaces be- 
tween the ribs increased. Our astonished gaze 
follows the course of food from the stomach into 
the intestines and its further rhythmic progress. 
That these possibilities are not only of great 
didactic value, but yield important disclosures to 
the medical investigator concerning the normal, 
and morbid processes, needs no elucidation. 


As to the method by which this has been 
accomplished, we are told: 


The X-rays on leaving the focus in the Rontgen 
tube penetrate the human body unequally, its 
denser parts having greater absorbing power. 
The differences in that respect are, of course, very 
slight in the human system. Not only are the 
rough outlines of the bones disclosed, but also the 
delicate shading of their framework, the structure 
of the muscles and tendons, the ramification of the 
bronchial tubes in the lungs, and the contour of 
the great blood vessels and the heart,—assuming 
that all these divisions do not change their position 
while being reproduced. : 


In the case of. bones and their diseases, 
there was no difficulty in fulfilling this condi- 
tion. They were fastened down by bandages 
and weights, thus securing the necessary repose. 
With the advance of technique, only a few sec- 
onds being required, the details of the lungs, 


too, were successfully portrayed. But what 
until recently remained impossible was a sharp 
delineation of the processes of the heart. 


Like that of a pump, the motion of the heart is 
in two directions. First it expands, sucking in the 
venous blood (a comparatively slow process, last- 
ing more than half a second); then it contracts 
convulsively, driving the fresh blood into the 
arteries, into circulation (accomplished very 
swiftly, in about one-twentieth of a second). The 
two motions combined form the rhythmic wave- 
motion which we term the pulse. In order to get 
a clear picture, by means of the X-ray, of the 
heart and all the particles set in vibration by its 
pulsation, it has to be taken very rapidly. 


P. H. Eijkman, a Dutch investigator, was 
the first to discover a way to solve the difficulty. 
A single but most powerful electrical discharge 
is made through the Réntgen tube, for which 
purpose it was necessary to devise an entirely 
new apparatus. With this apparatus, Fijkman 
made the kinematographic pictures of the heart 
lately presented, for the first time, at the con- 
gress of German scientists and physicians at 
Salzburg. 


In his method of heart kinematography an 
apparatus is employed which, tere upon an 
artery, follows and records exactly the motions of 
the pulse and, therefore, of the heart. Now this 
sphygmograph, as it is termed, is connected with 
a sensitive electrical apparatus, which, readily 
placed at a precisely determined point, conducts 
the electrical discharge through the Rontgen tubes, 
thereby producing its momentary flash. The per- 
son canadiaeated: on is comfortably placed and 
his pulse is watched during the entire time. 


It is thus possible, this German writer main- 
tains, to see the human heart-beat on the kine- 
matograph screen. Every individual position 
of its various chambers, in every phase of mo- 
tion, may be noted upon it. 
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HOW POLAND IS FARING 


(THERE lack but five years of a century since 
what is known as the final partition of 
Poland gave to Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
all of that unhappy country save the city of 
Cracow and a small area of surrounding terri- 
tory, which were erected into a republic and 
placed under the protection of the great pow- 
ers. About thirty years later this republic was 
incorporated with Austria, in which country 
alone have the Poles been permitted to exercise 
anything approximating autonomy. In Russia 
and Prussia their experiences up to the very 
present have been such that the long record of 
brutal oppression and persecution disgusts the 
American reader. It is from the continuous 
attempts to abolish their national tongue that 
the Poles have probably suffered most; and 
here the children, equally with their elders, 
have been the oppressors’ victims. An article 
by M. Marius-Ary Leblond in the Mercure de 
France, entitled ‘The Captivity of a Lan- 
guage” (La Captivilé d’une Langue), contains 
some remarkable statements concerning the 
treatment of the Poles in this respect. 


HOW RUSSIFICATION IS ENFORCED 


This writer says: “The system of Russifi- 
cation dear to Pobiedonostsev and to the Ger- 
man bureaucracy of St. Petersburg can no 
longer be defended: its results are too obvious.” 


In the villages the teachers are chosen and con- 
trolled by the Minister of the Interior bound to 
the spelling-book. Outside the school the obliga- 
tion is maintained to use the Russian language, 
unknown, for the most part, in all the adminis- 
trative acts, in all the explanations with a brutal, 
venal police. Imagine the state to which such 
a régime drives the unfortunate, suspicious, illit- 
erate peasants. . . . In the city it is not the 
adults only that find life sad. There youth is per- 
haps the most depressing age: the years of the 
lycée drag like the years in a convict prison. The 
Muscovite pedagog regards the pupil as his natural 
victim, and finds a real pleasure in subjecting him 
to moral tortures of all kinds. . . . At the 
universities the Government has installed profess- 
ors whose views most favor nihilism in order to 
corrupt the Polish youth and to lead them to 
utilitarianism and to mere material enjoyments. 


Of the general course that Russification has 
taken among the Polish people at large the 
Mercure gives the following data: 


From 1864 to 1871 the Russian language was 
gradually made to supplant the Polish. The 
Polish manuals were printed in Russian charac- 
ters. In 1871 Polish ceased to be a vehicular lan- 
guage. In 1892 the Poles of Lithuania and the 
Ukraine were forbidden to learn their own tongue: 


a fine of 800 francs and three months in prison was 
the penalty for harboring children for the purpose 
of teaching them Polish. At their play children 
were forbidden to speak Polish to one another. 
Houses were searched for Polish books the pos- 
session of which rendered the owners liable to de- 
portation or to enforced military service. Moth- 
ers, anxious and worried, could not sleep: they 
watched long into the night, fearing police visits, 
drank tea continually to keep themselves awake, 
and, ee acs: start at the very sound of 
a coach. 


After the Russo-Japanese War 40,000 Polish 
children marched through the streets demand- 
ing instruction in their own tongue. They 
obtained satisfaction; and free schools for 
them were authorized. But since the suppres- 


sion of the revolution, all that the Czar granted - 


has been revoked. The private schools have 
been emptied by the official inspections; and 
all authorization for new establishments has 
been refused. 


GERMANIZATION AND ITS RESULTS 


In spite of the promises of the kings of Prus- 
sia, the lot of the Poles in that country has been 
not less burdensome than that of their Russian 
compatriots. In 1876 more than 2000 towns 
and villages were given German names. In 
1887 the teaching of Polish was forbidden. 
Since May 15, 1908, that language has been 
proscribed at all gatherings in localities that 
did not possess a population of 60 per cent. of 
Poles. ‘Thus, as Posen, the capital, has but 57 
per cent., the restriction applies to that city. At 
the barracks the military instruction is given in 
‘German; and “savage brutalities” are visited 
on those Poles who dare to use their familiar 
tongue among themselves. Polish names of 
persons as well as of things have been changed 
to German ones; and even Polish inscriptions 
on tombstones have been effaced. 


AUSTRIA’S GENEROUS ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE POLES 


It is pleasant to turn from these scenes of 
oppression to Austrian Poland. Here, instead 
of the suppression of the Polish language, we 
find that “the number of scholars to whom 
that language is taught as the national tongue 
is continually increasing.” Austrian Poland is 
truly autonomous Poland. And autonomy has 
singularly helped to foster culture. Since 1867 
the budget for public instruction has risen 
from 1 to 30 millions of francs; the attendance 
at the primary schools has doubled; the uni- 
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versities have more than 6500 students as 
against 7258 in 1867. Dr. Franz Zweybriick 
of Vienna, writing in the Preussische Jahr- 
biicher, shows how Austria’s wise concessions 
to the Poles have fostered their loyalty and 
attachment. Whereas in Prussia and Russia 
the Poles are made to feel continually that they 
are no longer a people, here in Galicia they feel 
that they are a power in themselves. One rea- 
son for this happy state of things is, Dr. Zwey- 
brtick believes, that Austria is a Catholic coun- 
try, whereas Prussia is Protestant, and Russia 
adheres to the Orthodox Greek Church. The 
Poles are always found supporting Austrian 
imperial policies. For fifty years “the Polish 
group, in their own Diet as well as in the Par- 
liament of the realm, has been the one on 
whose support of necessary state measures the 
Government could always count. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Polish is the official 
language in all departments—save the gen- 
darmery. Of late, it is true, adverse comments 
have appeared in the Polish press relative to 
Austria’s friendly attitude toward Germany; 
but the reverence that is felt for Emperor 
Francis Joseph and the persuasive utterances 
of Count Aehrenthal have hitherto restrained 
any loud expression of dissent. 


A POLISH-AMERICAN KINSHIP 


Referring to the unveiling of the statues of 
Kosciusko and Pulaski at Washington in May 
last, the Chicago Polish weekly, Zgoda (Har- 
mony) declares that ‘‘through the ceremonies 
incident thereto Poland has become bound, as 
it were, to the American nation.” It continues: 


We are able to-day to look more sincerely, more 
frankly, and more surely into a brighter future, 
since the interests not so much of this State as of 
the American nation are coincident with the inter- 
ests of the Polish nation as well in America as in 
Poland. 


The past connected the two nations by a 
kinship of ideas, aspirations, and even blood, 
while the ‘present connects us by the kinship 
of common needs and even far-reaching politi- 
cal interests.” 

As a power, the United States cannot disre- 
gard a nation of twenty millions in Europe that 
is kin to a host twice as large of other nations in 
Central Europe of the Slavonic family, which 
perhaps already in the near future must assume 
a decent position and constitute a power. The 
United States cannot ignore the Polish nation, 
the most cultured and most uniform of the fam- 
ily of Slavonic nations and having an illustri- 
ous past, such as not many nations are able to 
vaunt. The United States furthermore as a re- 
public in the full sense of that word cannot 
close its eyes to the fact that, of the Slavonic 
nations, on which depends the future of Eu- 
rope, the Poles have developed the most strongly 
and most deeply the principles of republican- 
democratic constitutionalism. The Zgoda re- 
joices over this Polish-American kinship. 

It may be remarked here that America has 
always shown itself a generous patron of all 
Polish works that have appeared in translation 
on this side of the Atlantic. The latest cor- 
roboration of this is the publication in the 
United States of an English translation, by 
Max A. Drezmal, of Sienkiewicz’ most recent 
novel, “ Whirlpools.” 





CATHOLIC GOVERNMENT IN BELGIUM 


N the tenth of June last exactly twenty-six 
years had passed since the elections 
brought the Catholics into power in Belgium; 
and the elections of 1910 have shown that, as 


-Baron Jehan de Witte remarks in the Corre- 


spondant, “the Government, in the face of a 
thousand attacks, still retains the confidence of 
the country.” The Baron, in the course of a 
brief retrospect, calls to mind the important 
questions that have engaged, during these 
twenty-six years, the attention of the Catholic 
government, and, “‘in spite of frequent diver- 
gence of views, have generally been settled with 
tact and ability.” Among these are: electoral 
reform; various social questions; the question 
of languages; the colonial question (including 


the Congo annexation) ; the military question; 
and public education. 

The reform in electoral matters consisted in 
the adoption of the principle ‘of proportional 
representation, of which an account was given 
in the Review for March, 1909. The Labor 
party was not formed in Belgium till toward 
the close of 1885. In the following year there 
were strikes, scenes of violence, and incendiary 
fires near Liége and Charleroi, which led to the 
appointment of a commission to investigate the 
subject of the amelioration of the condition of 
the laboring classes. The King opened the 
session of 1886 with a speech which contained 
“‘a veritable programme of social reforms,” 
including labor contracts, the non-seizability of 
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wages, the protection of women and children at 
work, accidents to workmen, the construction 
- of workmen’s dwellings, etc. The Catholic 
government has reason to be satisfied with its 
record in these matters. Various laws have 
been enacted for the amelioration of the people 
at a cost to the Treasury of 36 millions of 
francs annually; old-age pensions exceed 16 
millions; in 1906 no fewer than 184,591 work- 
men have benefited by total exemption from 
personal contributions toward workmen’s 
dwellings; and the official Savings Bank has 
loaned 70 millions to small tradesmen and 
others for the construction of sanitary habita- 
tions.” ~ 

The language question was one of consider- 
-able difficulty. In 1873 sentence of death was 
pronounced in French on a Flemish prisoner 
ignorant of that language. Since 1878 the 
knowledge and use of Flemish has been im- 
posed on the functionaries of Flanders. At 
Brussels “the régime of bilingualism extends to 
the discussions, votes, and the promulgation of 
the laws; and in the legislative chamber itself 
there are three members who can only make 
themselves understood in Flemish.” On the 
Congo question Baron de Witte writes: “Since 
the journey to the colony [Congo] undertaken 
last year by the Crown Prince—now King 
Albert—the Government has put an end to the 
abuses with which the old Congo administra- 
tion was reproached, ameliorated the condition 
of the natives, constructed railroads, assured 
the future of the country, re-established com- 
mercial liberty, and silenced British recrimina- 
tions.” On the military question the Catho- 
lics felt it their duty to combat the proposal 
that each family should furnish one son for the 
army; but an increase of the military forces 
had been one of the wishes dear to the heart of 
King Leopold, who lay a-dying while the discus- 
sions were proceeding in the Senate, and the 
Catholics “had the wisdom to recognize the 
gravity of the hour and that on the eve of the 
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elections it was desirable to present a united 
front to the Liberals and the Socialists.” Con- 
sequently, the old king, three days before his 
death, had the gratification of signing the new 
law. 

But it is in reference to public instruction 
that the Catholic government of Belgium may 
most congratulate itself. On the eve of the 
elections of 1884, the Catholics had charged the 
Liberal ministry of Frére-Orban with “the or- 
ganization of a system of public instruction 
opposed to the faith of the citizens.” On June 
10, 1884, the Catholics found themselves in a 
majority in the government of 34 votes; and 
they proceeded to place the education system 
on a more satisfactory basis. In spite of much 
opposition, much misrepresentation, the .Cath- 
olic government of. Belgium has persevered in 
its endeavors to disprove the charge of the 
opposition that it “‘is the enemy of enlighten- 
ment, the mainstay of ignorance and of obscur- 
antism.” For the past ten years the number 
of schools has been continually increasing. 
The majority of the people desire that religious 
instruction should be included in the public 
educational course; but some dissent from the 
combination of religious and secular instruction 
in the regular curriculum. It was therefore 
provided by the law of 1895 that religious in- 
struction might be given during a half-hour 
either before or after the regular lessons; that, 
while it should be essentially Catholic, where 
dissentients were present the instruction should 
be “‘non-confessional.” 

Finally the Catholics of Belgium, says Baron 
de Witte, are able to present some startling 
figures in support of their claim to a successful 
tenure of power. Under a Liberal ministry, 
from 1879 to 1884, the deficit was 59 millions 
of francs. In 1909 the surplus was 7,241,000 
francs. In 1884, the imports and exports to- 
gether amounted to 2 milliards 763 millions of 
francs. In 1906 they exceeded 6 milliards 248 
millions—more than double. 





















































FINANCE AND BUSINESS 
NOTES ON APPLIED ECONOMICS OF THE MONTH 





Mr. Jack Johnson on Government 
Bonds—Other Views 


[™ is a popular superstition that the Ameri- 
can citizen’s safest investment can be found 
in the bonds of his great Government. A 
supreme instance was recorded as this number 
went to press. 

Some one had asked the colored athlete of 
whose accomplishments no reader of recent 
newspapers could have remained unaware 
(need we name Mr. John Arthur Johnson of 
Galveston, Texas?) how he intended to invest 
his modest share of the cash interest taken by 
the public in the July 4th prize-fight—some 
$168,000. 

“In Government bonds,” Mr. Johnson an- 
swered; “‘they don’t bring so much, but they are 
‘gilt edged.’” 

The very next morning, by a curious coinci- 
dence, one of the letters received by this maga- 
zine’s Financial Editor contained this passage: 

““My mother invested in 1904 in registered 
U. S. bonds, for which she paid 1301. They 
are now quoted at about 115. Hadn’t she 
better sell, and take her loss?” 

This lady would differ from Mr. Johnson. 
She doesn’t consider her purchase “gilt edged.” 
On every thousand-dollar bond, she has lost 
more than $160 of the $1310 it cost her only 
six years ago. Yet during this period the 
average price of securities of American indus- 
tries and railroads has advanced materially. 

Our Government bonds are not investments 
at all. They are relics of a Civil War measure, 
as out of date to-day as the Monitor and the 
Merrimac would be in a fight with Dread- 
noughts. 

In ’63 it was considered very smart of Con- 
gress to have “‘made a market” for its bonds 
by passing a law which forced every bank de- 
sirous of issuing a thousand dollars’ worth of 
bank-notes to buy a $1000 United States bond. 

But there is no economic connection what- 
ever between the need of a Government for 
money and the needs of its private citizens for 
currency to carry on their business affairs. 
Hence, our bonds and our currency have be- 
come an international joke. As the country 
grew, after the Civil War, merchants and 
manufacturers needed more cash. So national! 


banks bid higher and higher for Government 
bonds against which to issue bank-notes. This 
artificial demand ran prices up, until the plain 
investor could not get 2 per cent. on the money 
invested in “Governments.” 

A special absurdity in the law renders it more 
profitable for a national bank to issue notes 
when interest rates are low—meaning when 
business men don’t want money—than when 
they are high; result, a further banking de- 
mand at certain times for “Governments.” 

These columns have frequently commented 
on the damage to the trade and commerce of 
the United States in competition with other 
nations through our obsolete currency law. 
How it disheartens private investors likewise is 
plain from the above experience—typical of 
thousands more. 

A purchase of Government bonds at present 
prices, or any of the prices made in the last 
generation, simply registers a bet on future 
conditions that the wisest national bankers 
would not attempt to guess—conditions en- 
tirely separate from the United States Govern- 
ment’s receipts or credit. 


Talking Crops 


= A LADY in New York, after I had pre- 

dicted that the panic of 1907 would be 
short-lived, for the reason that the West was 
prosperous, with corn selling on the farm at 
fifty cents, exclaimed in astonishment: 

“*What! A dozen?’” 

This little story, to illustrate the unfamil- 
iarity of city folks (who do most of the invest- 
ing) with the affairs of the farmer (who pro- 
duces the necessary basis of all investment), 
comes to the REvIEw in a valuable letter from 
Mr. John W. McDonald, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. In looking back over his own experi- 
ence—a vast and successful one—with Missouri 
Valley property and loans thereon, he sees that 
this particular brand of investment ignorance 
is no small factor in business conditions. 

Lately, for instance, many New England 
investors have become frightened at the ridic- 
ulous newspaper stories of “total crop failures” 
—some of them already traced to the imagina- 
tion of gentlemen who had sold stocks they 
didn’t own—and have been writing their ad- 
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visers in fear of a farming collapse like that in 
’93-4-5. They will be interested in Mr. 
McDonald’s knowledge of the difference in 
conditions to-day: 

‘‘A series of very poor crops would, of course, 
affect farm values, but very poor crops haven’t 
come for many years in the corn belt. ‘ Under 
the greater diversity of crops and the improved 
methods, both in seed selection and culture, 
crop failures may be, must be, ignored.” 


More Corn 


HY does meat cost more? ‘‘ Because 

cattle food is higher,” says the butcher. 

The dairyman has the same answer to explain 

his increased bill. So it is with the price of 
chicken, eggs, and lard. 

The housekeeper, therefore, takes a lively in- 
terest in the corn crop; any shortage, other 
things being equal, raises the price of corn 
and the weekly bills by so much. 

Last month it was announced that the 1910 
yield might be the largest on record. But it 
must be, to keep pace with our enormously in- 
creasing population. Not many of us have 
stopped to figure that for every man, woman, 
and child in the country there is produced 
yearly some thirty bushels of corn. Even 
wheat shows only eight. 

That American crops are not increasing in 
proportion to population has been announced 
regularly by business seers like James J. Hill. 
Quite recently, President W. C. Brown, of the 
New York Central, has compiled very striking 
figures to show the necessity of more farmers 
and more farming; they will repay study. 


Money, East and West 


LARGER crops mean heavier drains on the 
reservoirs of cash. : 

On the 13th of last month, the Paris Matin 
printed a “leader” of warning against what it 
regarded as the monetary weakness of the 
United States this year. The far-sighted 
French observers complained that our banks 
had been loaning too much, as they did in 1906. 

So the “hired man” becomes a news item. 
He is typical of crop movers, who want cash— 
not credit. The farm laborer, for instance, 
demands one-dollar, two-dollar, and five-dol- 
lar bills, by the million dollars’ worth. It is a 
regular thing for “‘country” banks to call on 
city banks every autumn for so much currency 
that the interest rate in St. Louis and Chicago, 
and finally New York, is regularly raised to 
city borrowers. 

That the drafts on financial centers will be 
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heavier this year has been a widely printed 
opinion. 

One cause, as explained in the June REview, 
under the title ‘‘ The Farmer’s Profits,” can be 
found in the unprecedented loans made by 
middle-western banks to purchasers of land. 

It was pointed out that such “paper” carried 
the temporary disability (no matter how 
strong its intrinsic value) that it could not be 
exchanged for cash as quickly, and in amounts 
as large, as stocks and bonds of railroads and 
industrials widely known. 

If most of the farmers’ money and credit has 
gone into land, obviously it cannot simultane- 
ously be found in the shape of the one-, two-, 
and five-dollar bills needed to move the crops. 


Corn Land at $60 An Acre 


AST month a caller at the REview office 
showed a table that had been compiled 
for one of the leading life insurance companies, 
showing sales of land in certain sections of 
Nebraska during the year ended April 1st. 
Thousands of sales were tabulated, aggregating 
a transfer of $78,000,000. The average price 
per acre was more than sixty dollars. 

Land dealers in this section as little as fifteen 
years ago would never have believed such 
values possible. And the instance is a good 
illustration of the richness to-day of the ‘“‘corn 
belt”—the fertile region that centers about 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Readers of the article on “The Farmers’ 
Profits,” in our June number, have requested 
that the statements on page 730 be emphasized. 
The land speculation complained of could 
not, naturally, flourish in the corn belt itself. 
Its high land values are determined by the 
market price of dependable crops. It is, indeed, 
from the corn country that much of the money 
has gone to purchase land as far away as Can- 
ada and Mexico. 


Cutting Down Loans 


A? this number goes to press, two months 

after the article on land purchasing, signs 
are multiplying that middle-western banks 
have joined those of other sections in cutting 
down their loans and strengthening themselves 
as to cash. 

Out of ten ‘‘reserve cities” heard from on 
the 12th of last month, in eight the national 
banks reported cuts of two to sixteen per cent. 
in their loans, as compared with the latest 
previous figures—March. The contraction 
was marked in the farming regions. St. Louis 
banks had lost only two and one-half millions 
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In deposits, although their loans had been cut 
by one and one-half millions. 

In Minneapolis there had been practically 
no loss at all on deposits, although loans had 
shrunk by three million dollars. 

Much credit is due for the improvement in 
Minneapolis to the plain talk that had ap- 
peared the month before from the Northwest- 
ern National Bank. As the largest institution 
in its section, with thirty-one millions of depos- 
its, and as the owner of a prominent and con- 
servative mortgage loaning company, it at- 
tracted wide attention by the following 7 ssage 
in its circular: 

“Tt is therefore generally believed by con- 
servative bankers and business men that the 
banks throughout the western part’ of the 
country should curtail their loans to customers 
who are speculating in lands and that they 
should keep at least a portion of their loans in 
a fairly liquid condition. Good land, properly 
bought and utilized, is undoubtedly one of the 
safest investments in the country, but too much 
of a good thing is very apt to prove disastrous, 
and we suggest at this time a very careful scru- 
tiny of all loans which give evidence of being 
made for the purpose of either land speculation 
or land purchased at rapidly advancing prices, 
on which the margins of cash payments are 
very small.” 

Reports from “‘country” banks themselves— 
those that serve the farmer direct, and located 
outside the reserve cities—came to Washington 
Jast month from many national bank exam- 
iners. “Contraction” was in the air. Treas- 
ury officials felt that the situation had im- 
proved immensely. 


Liquidation 

CAN’T understand this stock market. 

My business is all right—not the best, 
but above average. Why has Union Pacific 
dropped $65 a share within a year—Northern 
Pacific $45—Atchison and Altantic Coast 
Line $30—even Pennsylvania and ‘Louisville’ 
nearly $25?” 

Such questions were frequent last month. 
Prudent merchants and manufacturers have 
learned that a prolonged drop in the stock 
market usually precedes, if it does not accom- 
pany, a slacking of demand for what they deal 
in. That is what the stock market is for—to be 
a business barometer. 

The business man, however, who has been 
following certain matters noted in these col- 
umns from time to time was only too pleased 
to see standard railroad stocks back on a six 


per cent. basis last month. A year ago they- 


yielded the purchaser little more than 4 per 
cent. These columns for August pointed out 
that we were exporting too much gold, “sig- 
nifying higher money rates”; that a business 
man “might well confine that portion of his 
surplus which is liable to a sudden cash call to 
short-term securities.” 

In September our increasing debt to Europe 
was noted; in October, the enormous increase 
of bank loans and the desirability of avoiding 
speculative stock; in November, the rise of 65 
per cent. during the twenty months preceding 
August 14, in the price of representative rail- 
road shares, and the desirability of changing 
them “for something more fixed, like a real 
estate mortgage or a steady bond, or deposit in 
a good bank.” 

In December it was remarked that national 
banks, which had shown an increase of $278,- 
000,000 in their loans, had actually lost one- 
tenth that amount in their cash. 

Now the dangers felt have come to pass. 
But they bring their own cure. Those who 
accepted the warning—who changed their 
stocks for fixed obligations—can view with 
more satisfaction the exchange on an enormous 
scale, during this year, of high-priced stocks 
for credit at the bank. Smaller loans mean 
more real money for business. 


Buying at the Bottom 


* How did you make your fortune?” 
The classic answer to that question, by 
the founder of the Rothschild house, was: 
'- “By never trying to buy at the bottom, and 
by always selling too soon.’ 

Last month, the daily mail was bringing more 
and more letters from business men and others 
who wanted to buy stocks for increase. The 
standard issues had dropped, within less than 
a year, by 20 to 4o per cent. Had they reached 
the bottom? 

These questioners were entirely sound on 
the premise that the time to buy is when every- 
body else is selling, when headlines tell of 
“$7 50,000,000 loss in 4 week”’,—when editors 
are “playing up” first-page interviews with 
this railroad president and that financier, sor- 
rowing over the “unwise and socialistic” legis- 
lation that is bringing our country to “the brink 
of ruin.” 

Those with the courage and foresight to in- 
vest at such times are doubly blest. They help 
to restore confidence, so that fluctuations are 
less violent, less destructive to the peace of 
mind and the pockets of widows and orphans; 
and they make a very generous percentage on 
their money. 
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Three cautions: The stocks must be paid 
for so that even lower prices can be viewed 
without alarm; they must be bought so low 
that dividend cuts of a dollar or so all around 
would still leave an acceptable income; and 
the investor must not depend upon any one 
stock or kind of stock. Maybe railroad 
shares, for instance, will become a very differ- 
ent sort of investment in the future. 


Railway ‘‘Melons”’ Unjustified 


° AMERICAN railroads now face complete 
bankruptcy.” Complaints like this from 
conspicuous railway officials made fine news- 
paper sensations not long ago. Financial folks 
of experience knew perfectly well that the rail- 
way soothsayers didn’t mean what they said; 
but presidents of large corporations, when they 
talk to the reporters, always mean something. 
A translation in this case might run as follows: 
‘With the new amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, passed in June—and espe- 
cially with the commission that is going to in- 
quire into railroad capitalization—the day of 
the railway ‘melon,’ or unannounced extra divi- 
dend, seems to be passing.” 

Which is as it should be. The “special 
dividend” stands out as one of the most dis- 
reputable of financial devices. 

The ‘‘melon” was invented originally to 
make the railroads appear a little less prosper- 
ous. When shippers attacked rates as exorbi- 
tant, railway officials would point to the 6 or 7 
per cent. ‘‘regular” dividend on the stock— 
much less than is earned in other lines, manu- 
facturing or farming, for instance. Not all 
editors or readers had at hand the records to 
show how many “extra” dividends had been 
paid. 

On their side, the railroads could urge an 
unreasoning clamor of the public against the 
railroads—so senseless as to justify any expedi- 
ent to give stockholders a fair return. 

But from a method whereby stockholders 
could bluff the public, the railway ‘‘melon”’ 
soon became a trick whereby inside stock- 
holders have been marking the cards to their 
own peculiar profit. 


What Happened in Northern Pacific 


ON E time, the ‘melon game” was worked 
so that its main moves could be traced— 
thanks to a fortunate accident. Get the stock 
market records leading up to November 20, 
Ig08, and stir the remembrance of any Wall 
Street reporter. 
Up to November 5, the public had tried in 


vain to discover why the regularly listed stock 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad had been 
gradually rising in price as compared to the 
“‘part-paid” stock of the same road—certifi- 
cates representing shares that would be issued 
to the public as soon as the instalments should 
be finished, the next January. 

Nothing could be learned at the offices of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad to show why the 
full-paid stock should be so peculiarly valuable 
that by November 4 people were buying it at 
$11 a share more than the part-paid. 

Not until November 5 was the world in gen- 
eral, and the bulk of Northern Pacific stock-hold- 
ers, informed of an extra dividend—precisely 
$11.26 a share. This unexpected largess, up- 
wards of $17,000,000, was extracted from the 
assets of a mysterious ‘‘ Northwestern Improve- 
ment Company ”—which had been figured on 
the N. P.’s latest balance sheet at less than 
$3,000,000. 

This was bad enough—but who were the 
people with advance information so accurate 
that they knew it would be profitable to pay as 
much as $11 more for the full-paid stock than 
for the part-paid which, of course, did not share 
in the ‘“‘melon” ? ; 

November 20, the day after the special divi- 
dend was paid, both kinds of stock sold at 
practically the same price. 

Gambling is bad enough, but marking cards 
—well, in the opinion of bankers really worth 
the title, it cannot help railroad finance perma- 
nently. The real ‘‘ Wall Street’? men, the con- 
structive financiers of American enterprise, 
welcome the stronger light cast on railroad 
conduct by the Interstate Commerce Act 
amendments of 1906 and again this June. 


The Square Deal for Railroad 
Investors 


N return for uncertain and immoral extra 
dividends, which must vanish before proper 
accounting methods, the sensible railroad 
stockholder can profit immensely by the square 
deal that the activity of a competent Interstate 
Commerce Commission will more and more 
provide him. 

Of course, there are always fears that bu- 
reaucracy will hamper enterprise. It is amus- 
ing to read the lamentations of the prophets 
when the Interstate Commerce Act was origi- 
nally passed, twenty-three years back,—‘‘ pater- 
nalism in an extreme form”—“‘it points a way 
for complete centralization of the Govern- 
ment,” according to a conspicuous defender of 
the corporations in 1887. Even such a states- 
man as Senator Hoar prophesied in the Senate 
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that the bill would cripple the roads running into 
Boston, likewise the export trade of that harbor. 
Quite the opposite, of course, has happened. 

No one can deny that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is about the most important 
single body in this country. On its decisions 
rest very largely the earnings of the railroads— 
employers of a million and a half working peo- 
ple, the largest customers of mills and factories, 
the repositories of the investments of a million 
people. The Railway Business Association, 
composed of manufacturers of articles that 
railroads buy, alone represents $800,000,000 
capital and supports six million people. 

Day by day, the Commission is broadening 
its experience. Here is what the Railway Age 
Gazetie, a prominent and sensible defender of 
the transportation interests, has to say of it: 

“The present temper of the Commission 
probably is about as fair as that of any body 
of men can be who hold offices such as theirs 
in a country where public sentiment toward 
railways is what it is here.” 


All About the ‘Industrials ”’ 


NEW reference work for the investor is 

“Poor’s Manual of Industrials.”* Every 
year, during more than four decades past, there 
has been a “‘ Poor’s Manual,” containing figures 
pertaining to railroads. Now a separate vol- 
ume is to appear annually for the industrials— 
the light, water and power companies, mining 
companies, the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, and the “‘manufacturing and miscella- 
neous.” There are about nine thousand in all 
mentioned in the volume as of more or less in- 
terest to the public from the standpoint of in- 
vestment—and little attention is paid to the 
thousands of companies being promoted irre- 
sponsibly, although many such could doubtless 
show a stockholders’ list of hundreds, in some 
cases of thousands. 

Allowing for “water,” or stocks and bonds 
issued without adequate return, and allowing 
for ownership of one corporation by another, 
still the aggregate of investment in industrials 
is astonishing. Here are the figures, by no 
means complete, of total capitalization: 


Total Stock... 
Total Bonds. . 


The New ‘‘Moody’s Manual’’ 


"THE most complete single work of its kind 
is “‘Moody’s Manual of Railroads and 
Corporation Securities.”* The eleventh an- 
nual number has come to hand—3516 large, 
closely printed pages, besides a number of 
maps. Many improvements have been made 
in additional details, and especially conveni- 
ence of reference, so as to show the intercon- 
nection of parent or holding companies. 

This particular work is not only compre- 
hensive within a single volume, but differs from 
most other manuals in presenting some valua- 
ble analyses, or investment conclusions, in 
addition to the mere facts in the case. For 
each of the leading steam railroad companies 
an article is contributed by Roger W. Babson, 
the business statistician, to show the tendency 
of the road as to capitalization, earnings, 
amounts spent for maintenance, etc., together 
with conclusions as to the investment standing 
of that railroad’s bonds and stock, very valuable 
from their plain speaking. When a.stock seems 
to Mr. Babson ‘“‘not conservative” he does 
not hesitate to say so. The new ‘‘Moody’s” 
is the most helpful to bankers, trustees and 
other investors that has yet appeared. 


The Southern Pacific’s New $100 
Bonds 


[X these columns for June, complaint was 
made that American investors of small 
means could seldom buy the sound bonds put 
out by successful American railroads from time 
totime. It was pointed out that rarely are such 
bonds available in less than ‘‘$1,oo0 and multi- 
ples thereof.” Twenty days after publication, 
a conspicuous exception appeared in the case 
of $25,000,000 Southern Pacific 4 per cent. 
bonds, due 1950, which were issued simul- 
taneously in Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfort, 
London, Basel, Ziirich, and Amsterdam, as 
well as in New York, Boston, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Portland, Oregon. 

In any of these cities, the man with $100 or 
$500 could buy a bond. If he didn’t want to 
tear off coupons, but preferred to get his interest 





Light, Telephone Manufacturing 
Water & Power Mining & & Total 
Telegraph Miscellaneous 
$2,299,709,779  2,495,339,849 889,310,666 8,551,106,164  14,235,466,458 
1,456,390,037 68,381,170 356,101,550 2,757:034,099  4,637,906,856 
3,756,099,816  2,563,721,019 1,245,412,216 —11,308,140,263 18,873,373,314 


Grand Total. . 


Of the grand total, more than 173 billion dol- 
lars represents companies in the United States. 


by check, a registered bond was available at the 
same low denomination. 





1Poor’s Railroad Manual Co., 68 William St., New York. 


2The Moody Manual Co., 33 Broadway, New York City. 

















WILLIAM DE MORGAN, MASTER 


NOVELIST 
By G. W. HARRIS 


cy who would speak, however briefly, con- 
cerning Mr. William De Morgan’s astonish- 

ing achievement in authorship is tempted at 
_the very outset to paraphrase the title of his latest 
published book and say: ‘‘It never has happened 
before!’’ For a man. who had been busied with 
other and wholly different pursuits for more than 
the average lifetime to turn novelist in the middle 
of his sixth decade, and, without previous training 
or experience in the writing of fiction, not only to 
produce one masterpiece in this kind, but to follow 
that up with several other tales of surpassing merit, 
and inside of five years'to find himself, by the votes 
of critics and populace alike, in the front rank of 
living authors who write in English—such surely 
is a record of accomplishment that is unique in lit- 
erary annals. It is not paralleled even in the case 
of the lamented Du Maurier, brilliant and surpris- 
ing as was his achievement in fiction; for Du 
Maurier was eight years younger when his first 
novel appeared. And Mr. De Morgan is a better 
novelist than Du Maurier. 

Indeed, in the contemporary view he has quietly 
and with unfaltering step joined the line of the mas- 
ters of English fiction—the line of Defoe, Fielding, 
Thackeray, and Meredith; and, despite the futility 
of attempting to predict the literary tastes of pos- 
terity, most of the critics are agreed that if any of 
the novels of to-day are read and enjoyed by future 
generations those novels will be William De Mor- 
gan’s. Such critical unanimity is the more remark- 
able because Mr. De Morgan’s books are without 
the least smack of “‘literary’’ flavor. Rhetoric 
concerns him not. His pages are almost wholly 
devoid of simile, metaphor, allusion. Epigram 
and all sententiousness are foreign to him. He has 
little regard for the niceties of style. One might 
almost say that his only stylistic merits are sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness (none too common 
merits, by the way). Yet his stories are literary 
masterpieces, because each of them is a transcript 
from life set down with arare mastery of the art 
of selection. 

There would be small wonder were Mr. De Mor- 
gan himself a bit surprised at his own remarkable 
success; but, while he never could have written 
the books he has written without the preliminary 
of a longish life of rich experience and ripe obser- 
vation, it is surprising that with such progenitors as 
were his he did not earlier find his true calling. 
His father, Augustus De Morgan, born in Madras, 
1806, and the son of a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Indian army, was a brilliant mathematician and 
logician, for most of his life professor of mathe- 
matics at University College, London, and a vo- 
luminous writer on mathematical subjects; author 
also of ‘‘A Budget of Paradoxes,”’ a series of papers 
originally published in The Atheneum and issued 
in book lan posthumously, in which mathematical 
fallacies and the vagaries of circle-squarers, longi- 
tude-finders, and such like scientific freaks and 
‘“‘cranks” are discussed with sparkling wit and 
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keen logic—a book pleasantly quoted and com- 
mended by Dr. Holmes in ‘‘Over the Teacups.”’ 
The novelist’s mother, who published a memoir of 
her husband and an entertaining book of remi- 
niscences entitled ‘‘Three-score Years and Ten,” 
was the daughter of William Frend, a Cambridge 
tutor who, being expelled from that university for 
heretical opinions, went up to London and became 
an insurance actuary. Both father and daughter 
were acquainted with Charles Lamb. 


ARTIST AND INVENTOR 


William Frend De Morgan, so named for his 
maternal grandfather, was born in London, No- 
vember 16, 1839. He attended the University Col- 
lege School, and later the college itself, but from 
youth seemed to have been enamored of art rather 
than scholarship; at any rate he became a student 
at the Royal Academy at twenty, having adopted 
art as a profession. He studied painting there for 
several years, but says himself that ‘he never did 
much with it. His first serious work was done in 
stained. glass, which occupied him from 1864to 
1870. Inthe latter named year he turned his atten- 
tion to ceramics, and in that art seemed to have 
found his life work. His experiments in luster, at 
that time not much known in England, attracted 
considerable attention, among artists especially— 
whose appreciation probably determined him to 
persevere in his attempts to revive the beauties of 
ancient Persian pottery. For more than thirty 
years he kept at it, and:to such good purpose that 
the tiles and vessels of ‘‘De Morgan luster” are 
ranked by connoisseurs among the. artistic tri- 
umphs of the nineteenth century. Unfortunately 
their commercial success has never been commen- 
surate with their artistic excellence. 

Always of an inventive turn of mind, he has 
several other achievements to his credit in oddly 
different fields: a duplex gearing for bicycles, a 
clay-refining sieve, and a smoke-consuming fire- 
grate. Yet none of these things brought him any 
great monetary reward. Although he had helped 
to prepare for the press his father’s last work and 
his mother’s book of reminiscences, except for cer- 
tain youthful attempts at satirical writing, he seems 
never to have thought of turning his hand to 
authorship until he was nearly a lustrum beyond 
the deadline of Professor Osler’s silly-season joke. 


HIS FIRST STORY, ‘‘ JOSEPH VANCE” 


In 1904, while recovering from a serious sick- 
ness, a dim notion of a story ‘came into this man’s 
head, and, taking pen, more for pastime than with 
any idea of producing a novel, he wrote the first 
chapter of ‘‘Joseph Vance.” It was a year later 
before he touched it again, at his wife’s solicitation; 
and when finished the story was a very different 
thing from the severe and realistic narrative he had 
at first projected. He says he could not manage 
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the humorless fancy that had started him, and it- 


was not until the appearance of Lossie in the tale 
that it really took hold of him; then he was eager 
to follow it to the end. He let it take its own 
course with him, and admits that that course was 
so haphazard that near the end he feared he had 
‘got into a muddle from which there could be no 
extrication.’”” He did manage by the use of odd 
expedients to get it completed with some semblance 
of coherence. But his manuscript of more than 
250,000 words was so formidable that it was re- 
jected by the publisher to whom it was sent. On 
the suggestion of a friend that its chances might be 
bettered if it were typewritten, it was sent to a typ- 
ing agency, whose manager soon found her girls 
reading the story and crying over it. After she had 
told a publisher of this experience it did not take 
long to get the novel between covers. 

When it appeared, as ‘‘Joseph Vance: an IIl- 


AT SEVENTY 


written Autobiography,” in 1906, the critics, not 
failing to point out that it was ‘‘ill-written” 
according to all modern literary standards and 
fashions, also with few exceptions acknowledged 
its undeniable charm for the patient reader; yet 
feared that its slow and halting consecutiveness, its 
length, its deliberate and circumstantial detail 
would make the book a stumbling block for the 
majority. Its immediate and amazing popularity 
proved them wrong again. What the doubting 
critics had overlooked was this novel’s irresistible 
appeal to the common human heart—to the great 
abounding sympathy that makes life endurable for 
most of us. Here was a tale which, if it did not 
perhaps ‘‘hold children from play,’’ assuredly did 
keep ‘‘old men from the chimney corner’’—for it 
was written from a large experience and for the 
mature mind. Almost formless it is if gauged by 
the rules of our ‘‘well-made”’ fiction, but the canon 
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of technique becomes an impertinence in the 
presence of a record of life—of character building, 
which is the business of life—indited with such 
naive artlessness and yet with a verisimilitude that 
is inconceivable in any mere invention. A record 
almost bare of romantic glamor, without intrigue, 
without much complication of plot, it is neverthe- 
less a noble work of art, whose total beauty in the 
end seems greater than the sum of all its parts. It 
is a sad story; the story of a great love and a great 
sacrifice and a woful misunderstanding; but it is 
irradiated throughout by a gentle and genial 
humor—the ‘‘humor that rainbows the tears of the 
world.”” And this humor, the author’s sincerity, 
and above all his loving sympathy, make “‘ Joseph 
Vance”’ a comforting and uplifting book for think- 
ing men and women and a joy forever for lovers 
of good literature. 





‘* ALICE-FOR-SHORT’’ AND ‘‘ SOMEHOW GOOD”’ 


The extraordinary success of his first novel 
encouraged Mr. De Morgan to set pen to paper 
again, and in 1907 he published “‘ Alice-for-Short: 
a Dichronism,’’ another long and engrossing story 
of London life in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury introducing to us another friendly group of 
people in whose acquaintance the reader could take 
whole-souled delight. Its theme and its episodes 
were as radically different as its characters. With 
practice his hand gained in cunning, and struc- 
turally. this was an advance upon its predecessor. 

By the time he came to write his third novel, 
‘‘Somehow Good,” published 1908, he had thor- 
oughly mastered his new art; had developed 
a keener sense of proportion; had gained in pre- 
cision, directness, and economy of means to the end 
in view—though without sacrificing any of his 
wonted roominess for all the little things so often 
“‘passed in making up the main account’’—and 
had contrived a new and original and ingenious plot 
which gradually evolves from apparently simple 
beginnings into the complexity of life itself. Mr. 
De Morgan evidently saw this story from the be- 
ginning and saw it whole. The two earlier books 
were, in a sort, ’prentice work in preparation for 
this, and ‘‘Somehow Good”’ remains the best thing 
he has yet given us. A better story, for the story’s 
sake, has seldom been told in any tongue, and the 
skill of its telling is well-nigh pertect. 


LATER STORIES 


After ‘‘Somehow Good”’, his fourth and latest 
published story, ‘‘It Never Can Happen Again,” 
issued on the author’s seventieth birthday anni- 
versary, partook of the nature of an anticlimax. 
It was comparatively disappointing because it 
dealt with no such likeable and worth-while people 
as had compelled our affection in the earlier tales. 
It was inferior artistically because of a too great 
involution and complication of plot—the task the 
author set himself of combining three distinct sto- 
ries into one was too heavy. His determination at 
all costs to mint nothing but new metal (lest he 
should repeat himself!) and a striving for subtlety 
of meaning in place of the old charm of simplicity 
led him at times to the verge of dullness. Yet it 
must be said that the stream of deliciously wise and 
humorous comment was as unfailing as ever and 
the book contained enough good material to set up 
half a dozen little ‘‘modern”’ novelists in trade. 

For many months now Mr. De Morgan has been 
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at work on a new novel to be called ‘‘An Affair of 
Dishonor.’’ Its publication, announced for the 
late summer or early autumn, is eagerly awaited 
by a host of readers whom his other books hav 
enthralled. : 


A VERY MODERN THACKERAY 


It has been said that Mr. De Morgan has revived 
the big and leisurely and spacious novel of early 
Victorian days. He certainly delineates life broadly, 
conveying to his pages with wonderfully intimate 
touch the come and go of all sorts. and’ condi- 
tions of men; and, varied as are his characters, 
each of them is drawn so consistently as to stand 
forth an unmistakable individuality. ° Nothing short 
of marvelous is his insight into the hearts of women 
and children as well as of men. He has been lik- 
ened to both Dickens and Thackeray. The truth 
is that while the first chapter of ‘‘ Joseph Vance” 
reads as if it might have been recovered from some 
lost manuscript of Dickens, after the new author 
really found himself his fealty to the great Boz 
ceased to be shown in anything more than a surface 
resemblance. He is never a jigger of puppet 
strings, or proprieter of a wax-works exhibition. 

hile he is lavish of incident and his pages 
abound in thrilling episodes—there are marriages 
and births and deaths, drownings and narrow es- 
capes, fires and failures, and spectacular happenings 
which would be melodramatic in the hands of a les- 
ser writer—character is his principal concern. His 
people grow into-our knowledge and regard just as 
gradually as do the friends we make in this passing 
world. His method is the method of Thackeray, 
with a difference—the difference of individuality 
and modernity. Mr. De Morgan’s books could 
never have been written by any one who had not 
lived in this first decade of the twentieth century, 
or who had not kept abreast of the latest develop- 
ments of science, ys the arts, of social relationships. 
His handling of the theme of ‘‘Somehow Good ’’— 
the turning of evil to good in the case of a girl be- 
trayed by ignorance, and her development into 
a strong, self-reliant, and happy woman—is un- 
thinkable at the hands of Thackeray; or of Mere- 
dith, even, whose tragic ‘‘Rhoda Fleming’’ is the 
classic example of the normal result of such vil- 
lainy. In any careful analysis of his achievement 
the reiterated charge of ‘‘Early Victorianism”’ 
falls to the ground. 

After allowing for the possession of genius, the 
secret of Mr. De Morgan’s great success is im- 
parted plainly in his delightful little postscript to 
“It Never Can Happen Again.’’ He intimates that 
‘verser comme si c’étatt ek sot has been his practice 
—he has written as if for himself alone. And by 
writing the kind of novel that he would like to read 
he has won the hearts of a multitude of readers. 
After many years of ill-rewarded endeavor success 
came in the late afternoon of his life. May that 
life’s evening be a long and happy one, devoted to 
the telling of yet other beautiful tales! We cannot 
have too many books from such a kindly humorist 
and humanist whose pen transmutes life into liter- 
ature—literature that lives and will live because it 
dwells upon the things that are pure and lovely and 
of good report. Such books are worth reading and 
treasuring, not only because they continue the no- 
blest traditions of English fiction, but also because 
they show their author’s all-embracing love for his 
fellow men—and, more than all, because they add 
to the zest of life. 











THE NEW BOOKS 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


N connection with the article on industrial acci- 

dents, which appears in this number of the 
_ Review OF REVIEWS, we wish to direct the 
attention of our readers to a volume of findings of 
the Pittsburg Survey recently issued under the title 
‘‘Work-Accidents and the Law.’? This volume 
gives the results of an extended study made during 
the past two years by Miss Crystal Eastman, secre- 
tary of the New York State Employers’ Liability 
Commission. Typical cases, similar to those in- 
stanced by Mr. Chute, are described in detail by 
Miss Eastman with the purpose of determining, 
first, what are the indications as to responsibility, 
and, second, what material loss and privation, if 
any, resulted to the injured workmen and their 
families. The discussion is based upon the study 
of a year’s industrial fatalities and of three months’ 
industrial injuries. in Allegheny County, Pa., 
making altogether something over a thousand 
cases. Most of the industries in which. accidents 
commonly appear are represented ‘in the district 
studied, which has a population of 1,000,000, of 
whom 250,000 are wage-earners. Such a study, 
therefore, results in a practical exposition of the 
problem as it exists to-day in American industrial 
communities. 


A monograph by Mr. Hugh Victor Mercer, of 
the Minneapolis bar, deals with the general subject 
of workers’ compensation under the three heads of 
“Desirability,” ‘‘Possibility,’’ and ‘Practicabil- 
ity.’"* The history of American legislation to give 
workers compensation for injuries received in the 
course of employment is very fully sketched. 


In the ‘‘ American Social Progress” series, which 
consists of brief handbooks for the student and 
general reader, Prof. Henry R. Seager, of Colum- 
bia University, has contributed ‘Social Insur- 
ance: A Program of Social Reform.’’* Until very 
recently this topic was one of purely academic in- 
terest in the United States, although recent in- 
vestigations have tended to show very clearly the 
necessity of providing some form of pension sys- 
tem similar to those instituted many years ago in 
several foreign countries. 


A suggestive little book on ‘‘Work, Wages, and 
Profits,” showing their influence on the cost of liv- 
ing, has been prepared by H. L. Gantt.* For more 
than a decade Mr. Gantt’s name has been promi- 
nently identified with the so-called ‘‘bonus”’ sys- 
tem of wage payment. He has, moreover, written 
a great deal in the form of pamphlets and periodical 
articles on the subject of labor management. The 
larger portion of the work here mentioned is re- 
printed from a series of articles published during 
the first half of the present year in the Engineering 


Magazine. The editor of that periodical, in an in- 
troduction to the book, refers to Mr.Gantt’s written 
work as forming ‘‘a classic of optimism.” 


Volumes V and VI of the ‘‘Documentary His- 
tory of American Industrial Society ’’* are devoted 
to a history of the labor movement in the years 
1820-1840, by John R. Commons and Helen L. 
Sumner. The introduction to these volumes gives 
a careful and discriminating review of the period 
under consideration, which is termed by the editors 
the ‘‘awakening period” of the American labor 
movement. 


In the current discussion of railroad freight rates 
and the well-nigh hopeless gropings of the layman 
in attempts to master the intricacies of distance 
tariffs, some aid may be afforded by a careful 
perusal of Dr. John M. Clark’s monograph on 
‘Standards of Reasonableness in Local Freight 
Discriminations.”® Dr. Clark’s attitude is that of 
the impartial inquirer and the dispassionate judge. 
He does not attempt to dogmatize, but discusses 
‘the various possible criteria as applied to freight 
rates, and in particular to the relative adjustments 
as between localities, in such a way as to show the 
exact issues involved.” This is precisely the task 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, made 
doubly arduous by the recent amendments to the 
Rate law. 


Mr. James J. Hill’s observations on the various 
factors of our national development are sure to be 
interesting, and the reader will find in his new 
book, ‘‘ Highways of Progress,”’’ the latest conclu- 
sions of this broad-minded railroad builder and 
practical thinker. Of special interest are Mr. 
Hill’s comments on ‘‘Farm Methods—Old and 
New,” ‘Reciprocity with Canada,” ‘Industrial 
and Railroad Consolidations,’’ ‘‘Oriental Trade,” 
‘‘Waterways,” ‘‘The Railroads,’ and ‘‘The Nat- 
ural Wealth of the Land and Its Conservation.” 
Mr. Hill applies to economic facts and changes the 
method of the physical sciences by which laws are 
fitted to facts and facts are so combined that their 
laws may be meade plain. It is a combination of 
the inductive and deductive methods which Mr. 
Hill declares to be the main secret of business 
success. 


A PUBLISHER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


There is much more of strenuous, human interest 
in the life story of a publisher than most folks 
imagine. No better illustration of this has ap- 
peared in recent years, we believe, than the ‘‘rem- 
iniscences”’ (the author is uncertain whether this is 
not too quiet a term) of John Adams Thayer, 
which he has brought out in a book entitled 
“‘Astir: A Publisher’s Life Story.”* Mr. Thayer 
has a vivid, direct style and in this volume gives us 
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some exceedingly interesting descriptive and anec- 
dotal material about most of the great magazine 
publishers and editors of the present day. The 
publishers of this book announce that a French 
edition, under the title ‘‘Les Etapes du Succes, 
Souvenirs d’un ‘Business Man’ Americain,” has 
been published in Paris. 


NOTABLE SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN 


The late ‘‘ Mark Twain” was first of all a lec- 
turer, almost before he began to write. This fact 
is sometimes lost sight of in our enjoyment of his 
written philosophy and humor.. A new book, 
entitled ‘‘ Mark Twain’s Speeches,’”* with a preface 
by Mr. Clemens himself (written some years ago) 
and a new introduction by W. D. Howells, covers 
the humorist’s spoken views during a little more 
than half of his lifetime. Many speeches in this 
book were delivered on important occasions, in- 
cluding his reception at Oxford University when 
he received the doctor’s degree. There isa frontis- 
piece portrait. 


A collection of crisp, characteristic paragraphs 
and sentences from the writings of ex-President 
Roosevelt, selected and arranged by Alan Warner, 
has been brought out by the Putnams.* There are 
portraits of Mr. Roosevelt at various stages of his 
prem and a foreword to the volume by Dr. Lyman 

ott. 


TWO BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


The edition of that indispensable reference book, 
‘“Who’s Who in America’”* for 1910-11, being vol- 
ume VI in the series, has just appeared. It is 
edited, as were the preceding volumes, by Albert 
Nelson Marquis. Counting the more than 6000 
cross-references to earlier editions, there are 
23,957 biographical sketches in this latest issue. 


Miss Harriet L. Keeler, the author of ‘‘Our 
Native Trees’’ and ‘‘Our Northern Shrubs,”’ has 
written a volume of descriptions of ‘‘Our Garden 
Flowers,” giving special attention to their native 
lands, their life histories, and their structural affili- 
ations. Accompanying the text are 90 illustra- 
tions from photographs and 186 from drawings, 
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nearly all of which are the work of Miss Mary 
Keffer, of Lake Erie College. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


During the hot summer months, particularly in 
August, King Victor Emmanuel, of Italy, is in the 
habit of retiring to a beautiful villa in the northern 
part of the Alps, known as the vale of Aosta. A 
delightful book on the natural attractions and his- 
toric and traditional memories connected with this 
region has been written by an Italian story-writer, 
Felice Ferrero, under the title ‘‘The Valley of 
Aosta.” This volume is illustrated from photo- 
graphs, 


A romance centering around an American baby, 
whose fascinating mother hurries off from London 
to Egypt, where her husband is ill with fever, leav- 
ing the baby to follow more leisurely with its col- 
ored nurse,—this is something new in fiction, but it 
is the subject of an interesting book, ‘‘ An American 
Baby Abroad,’’* by Mrs. Charles N. Crewdson. 
There are some humorous and appropriate illustra- 
tions. 


TREATISES ON SEX HYGIENE 


Miss Lavinia L. Dock, a graduate nurse of much 
experience, has written a manual dealing with the 
problem of the social evil in its sanitary and legal 
aspects.” This book, while intended primarily for 
the nursing profession, is also adapted to the needs 
of the general reader and the worker for social 
betterment. 


A new book by Dr. Elizabeth Hamilton-Muncie® 
attempts to unfold in story form those funda- 
mental facts of sex life which until recently have 
been excluded on grounds of delicacy from the 
approved reading of young people. The error of 
this policy of silence on ail calieshs is now very 
generally recognized. The difficulty lies in pre- 
senting the truths of nature in a way that will not 
stimulate a prurient curiosity. The volume before 
us is free from any vulgar or indecent suggestion. 
It is absolutely candid, natural, and ingenuous in 
ae manner of approaching the deeper mysteries of 

ife. 
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COL. HARVEY W. SCOTT, OF THE PORTLAND “OREGONIAN” 


In the death of Col. Harvey W. Scott, on August 7, American journalism lost one of its ablest and 
most virile leaders. Colonel Scott, as a boy of fourteen, had been a pioneer in the ‘‘Oregon country,” 
had fought Indians, a'nd had grown to manhood in the troublous ’50’s of the last century. In spite of 
all obstacles,—and they were many in those frontier days,—he gave himself a classical education and 
was admitted to the bar; but in 1865 he became chief editorial writer on the Oregonian, a small daily 
published at Portland, then the only considerable town north of San Francisco. How he built up the 
paper, even against the rivalry of powerful monied interests, and gave it character and force; how he 
faced the free-silver onrush of 1896 and, after practically sacrificing its circulation for a time, won it 
back in a few months and swung Oregon into the McKinley column,—these are facts familiar to every 
veteran newspaper editor and publisher in the country. Colonel Scott was a man of magnificent phy- 
sique and in all his seventy-two years had suffered no illness until a few months ago, when he con- 
tracted sciatica. He died of heart failure, thirty-two hours after an operation at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore. 
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